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A  Retrospect  of  Proconsular  Rule  in  Porto  Rico. 
By  PRANK  H.  RICHMOND. 


HAT  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters  must  have  occurred  to  the  islanders 
of  Porto  Rico  when  they  read  the  message  of  President  Roosevelt 
to  Congress  last  December.  The  President,  having  been  informed 
concerning  the  dissatisfaction  produced  in  the  island  by  the  trend 
of  his  administration  (it  is  fair  to  suppose  tlmt  he  was  informed,  if  the 
Latin  proverb  be  read  “qui  legit  per  Loeb  legit  per  se”) ,  made  recommenda¬ 
tions  as  to  action  to  be  taken  by  Congress  in  reference  to  Porto  Rico,  which 
were  far  from  satisfying  the  islanders. 

These  recommendations  were,  first,  that  the  limit  to  corporate  land  hold¬ 
ing  be  taken  off,  to  the  end  that  the  sugar  trust  and  the  tobacco  trust  might 
lawfully  own  more  than  five  hundred  acres;  second,  that  the  San  Juan  har¬ 
der.  Richmond  was  a  secretary  of  the  Commission  to  Revise  the  Laws  of 
Porto  Rico,  appointed  under  the  Foraker  Act,  from  October  1,  1900,  to  April 
12,  1901.  He  was  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  Porto  Rico  from  April,  1901, 
to  December,  1902,  and  Associate  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  San  Juan 
from  December,  1902,  until  July  1,  1904. — Elditor.) 
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bor  should  be  dredged;  third,  that  the  Legislature  should  meet  biennially  in¬ 
stead  of  annually;  fourth,  that  insular  elections  should  be  held  quadrennially 
rather  than  biennially,  and,  finally,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  should 
be  formally  declared  by  Congress  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  in  response  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  islanders,  which  is  as 
deep  and  genuine  as  anything  that  exists  in  the  insular  mind  below  the  surface 
froth  of  politics  and  playing  for  partisan  advantage  of  position,  that  the  form 
of  government  of  the  island  be  changed  by  giving  it  a  genuine  bicameral 
Legislature,  the  upper  house  of  which  should  be  elected  by  the  people,  and  by 
making  administrative  officers  of  Porto  Rico  (hitherto  selected  according  to 
the  will  of  the  President)  dependent  as  to  their  tenure  of  office  upon  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  elective  upper  house  after  nomination  by  the  Governor. 

The  publication  of  the  message  last  December  was  the  signal  for  a  candid 
burst  of  angry  resentment  on  the  part  of  Munoz  Rivera,  who  had  been  the 
exponent  of  Porto  Rican  autonomy  under  the  old  regime,  and  he  proclaimed 
that  the  President  had  dealt  a  death  blow  to  Porto  Rican  liberty.  The  astute 
managers  of  the  two  local  political  parties  diplomatically  announced  their  con¬ 
currence  in  the  President’s  recommendation  of  citizenship,  but  were  unable  to 
indorse  the  suggestion  that  the  insular  Legislature  be  convened  every  second 
year  rather  than  annually. 

The  only  direct  participation  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  in 
their  government  is  the  intervention  of  the  elective  legislative  assembly.  Con¬ 
currence  in  lessening  by  one-half  the  participation  in  the  government  now 
enjoyed  by  the  governed  would  have  been  political  suicide  for  the  party  leaders. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  that  both  parties  and  citizens  of  all  classes 
yielded  a  hearty  approval  to  the  suggestion  that  elections  be  held  every  four 
years,  instead  of  every  two  years.  The  hurly-burly  and  rioting  and  general 
disturbances  and  breaches  of  peace  and  order  which  once  characterized  the 
biennial  elections  of  the  island  proceeded,  it  might  be  surmised,  from  want 
of  familiarity  with  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise.  It  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  more  frequent  exercise  of  the  privilege  would  lessen  its 
strenuousness.  Decrease  in  the  opportunities  of  exercising  the  chief  preroga¬ 
tive  wielded  by  members  of  modem  democracies  would  double  the  value  of 
the  stake  contended  for  by  lengthening  from  two  to  four  years  the  period, 
during  which  the  enjoyment  of  a  triumph  at  the  polls  should  belong  to  the 
victor.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  of  the  islanders  was  well-nigh  unanimous 
that  the  disturbance  of  business  and  industry  produced  by  the  elections  was  so 
serious  as  to  make  the  suggestion  of  quadrennial  elections  wise. 

After  Munoz’s  spirited  protest  against  the  reactionary  message  of  the 
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President,  the  administration  sought  to  coax  him  back  from  the  wild  woods 
of  insurgency  with  complimentary  dinners  and  by  fostering  his  ambition  to, 
be  his  country’s  representative  at  Washington.  Other  native  leaders  kept 
careful  guard  upon  their  words  and  their  actions,  fearful  less  they  should 
enter  this  year’s  election  under  the  handicap  of  an  impression,  carrying  power¬ 
ful  political  effect  in  the  mountain  hamlets,  that  they  had  lost  the  support  and 
sympathy  of  the  island  government. 

The  Mayors  of  San  Juan  and  Arecibo  appeared  before  a  congressional 
committee  to  ask  for  the  reorganization  of  the  insular  government  as  above 
outlined.  They  came,  chosen  by  a  convention  composed  of  delegates  from 
all  the  towns  on  the  island,  and  represented  the  sincere  aspirations  of  the 
islanders. 

One  count  made  by  the  two  .Mayors  in  their  arraignment  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  island  from  Washington  during  the  past  five  years  was  the  fact 
that  tried  native  leaders  were  ignored,  and  that  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  the 
northern  heads  of  administration,  arriving  at  the  island  from  Indiana  and 
Missouri  or  Idaho,  without  practical  experience  in  insular  affairs,  formed  a 
close  corporation  or  cabinet.  With  ease  the  Governor  obtained  from  all  the 
native  members  of  the  executive  council  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
President  and  from  one  or  two  members  of  the  lower  house  letters  to  the 
effect  that  really  they  had  had  considerable  to  do  with  the  administration  of 
the  island  government,  and  had  actually  been  consulted  quite  often. 

Such  a  cold  douche  of  letters  coming  from  a  round  half  dozen  natives 
holding  official,  though  irresponsible,  positions  was  naturally  a  mortifying 
checkmate  upon  the  real,  though  unofficial,  representatives  of  the  insular  sen¬ 
timent.  .After  his  return  from  his  mission  the  Mayor  of  San  Juan  was  met 
with  a  hot  fight  in  opposition  to  his  re-election,  carried  on  within  his  own 
party,  the  basis  of  which  was  his  alleged  indiscretion  in  offending  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  the  American  Governor. 

The  political  strategy  of  the  islanders  may  be  summed  up  as  one  of  con¬ 
demning  the  tyranny  of  Washington,  while  endeavoring  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  the  authorities  clothed  with  the  power,  theoretically  lodged  in 
Washington.  Bishop  Blenk  voiced  the  genuine  attitude  of  the  islanders, 
taking  his  departure  to  the  archdiocese,  to  which  he  had  been  promoted, 
when  he  declared  that  he  would  not  only  pray  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the 
island,  but  strive  continually  in  behalf  of  its  rights  and  liberties.  The  island¬ 
ers  welcomed  this  as  an  encouragement,  coming  as  it  did  from  the  one  Amer¬ 
ican  who  during  seven  years  represented,  as  has  no  other  man  coming  from 
the  States,  Americanism  in  its  unselfish  aspect. 
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The  last  session  of  Congress,  to  which  a  year  ago  Porto  Ricans  looked  so 
eagerly  for  a  redress  of  their  wrongs,  was  barren  of  result,  for  the  President 
could  not  force  by  the  weight  of  his  personal  influence  the  adoption  of  any  of 
his  recommendations.  Representations  that  the  success  of  the  impending  Pan- 
American  Congress  at  Rio  Janeiro  depended  upon  clothing  Mr.  Larinaga,  one 
of  the  delegates,  who  is  a  Porto  Rican,  with  citizenship  and  thus  putting  him 
upon  an  equality  with  his  fellow  delegates  from  this  country,  proved  fruitless, 
although  it  was  declared  that  Mr.  Larinaga  would  not  go  as  a  delegate  if  he 
could  not  go  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  in  every  sense  of  the  term. 

One  thing  was  accomplished,  although  the  manner  of  it  aroused  no  en¬ 
thusiasm  in  Porto  Rico:  one  of  the  final  sections  of  the  naturalization  bill, 
passed  by  Congress,  provided  that  persons  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  and  not  citizens  of  any  State  or  organized  Territory  might  ob¬ 
tain  citizenship  papers  in  any  State  or  organized  Territory  two  years  after 
their  declaration  of  intention  to  become  citizens.  The  requirement  of  five 
years’  residence  within  the  United  States  required  in  the  case  of  aliens  is 
waived.  An  alien  residing  five  years  in  Porto  Rico  may  obtain  citizenship 
papers,  but  a  Porto  Rican,  after  eight  years  of  subjection  to  American  rule, 
must  reside  two  years  on  the  continent  before  he  can  become  the  legal  equal 
of  his  fellow  Latin  from  Calabria  or  Sicily. 

Were  one  to  venture  an  explanation  of  the  conservatism  of  Congress  it 
would  be  that  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  Senator  Foraker,  author  of  the 
law  under  which  Porto  Rico  is  now  governed,  are  deferred  to  by  his  colleagues, 
and  that  he  is  jealous  of  any  change  in  the  organic  act  created  by  him,  because 
of  his  belief  that  its  interpretation  and  application  up  to  the  present  have  been 
unfair  to  him  and  have  presented  its  worst  rather  than  its  best  aspects,  more 
particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  power  of  appointment,  lodged  in  tt^e 
President,  has  been  exercised.  A  cause  of  perhaps  equal  weight  is  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  influence  of  Secretary  Taft  as  to  colonial  matters,  his  deeper  in¬ 
terest  in  Philippine  questions,  and  the  fact  that  the  present  head  of  the  Porto 
Rican  administration  was  placed  there  over  the  heads  of  those  who  had 
served  in  Porto  Rico,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary. 

As  the  Foraker  act  has  been  administered,  the  island  of  Porto  Rico  is  a 
county  palatine,  or  a  duchy  of  Lancaster,  pertaining  to  the  Presidential  office. 
Confirmation  by  the  Senate  is  a  mere  formality,  except  when  some  Senator 
can  press  valid  objections  to  the  record  of  the  appointee  or  oppose  confirmation 
upon  strong  personal  grounds  of  his  own.  Porto  Rican  appointments  are  not 
the  perquisite  of  any  particular  Senator — they  are  too  few  to  parcel  out  among 
all  the  Senators.  The  result  is  that  Senators  are  seldom  consulted  as  to  Porto 
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Rican  appointments,  and  they  have  come  to  be  personal  perquisites  of  the 
President. 

It  must  be  admitted  in  all  fairness,  however,  that  from  the  list  of  kins¬ 
men  and  personal  friends  of  the  President,  which  includes  many  Harvard  men, 
no  name  has  been  entered  in  what  has  been  called  in  public  print  “the  bench 
show  of  incompetence,”  which  is  the  dark  side  of  the  American  administrati..n 
in  Porto  Rico.  None  of  the  President’s  acquaintances  has  been  given  to  the 
failing  of  Noah,  nor  been  compelled  to  lay  aside  a  toga  which  he  had  smirched. 

These  personal  appointees  are  rather  noted  for  their  linen  suits  and  slender 
riding  boots,  for  their  love  of  four  o’clock  tea  and  tall  highballs  on  the  club 
veranda ;  for  the  seriousness  with  which  they  take  themselves  and  the  amateur¬ 
ish  pettiness  of  their  activities;  the  calmness  with  which  they  assume  that  they 
are  “doing  these  people  good”  and  that  the  little  they  know  of  business  and 
administration  is  superior  to  methods  in  vogue  on  the  Island  for  three  cen¬ 
turies;  for  the  contrast,  in  short,  between  them  and  the  solid  men  of  solid  past 
achievements,  such  as  Gov.  Allen  and  several  of  his  cabinet,  whom  McKinley 
sent  to  install  civil  government  on  the  island.  An  American  of  long  official 
service  and  still  in  harness  said  lately:  “Each  new  appointee  is  more  gro¬ 
tesquely  unfit  than  the  last,  and  it  would  all  be  very  farcical  were  it  not  for 
the  tragic  imposition  upon  the  islanders  thus  practiced.” 

Something  more  than  a  year  ago  a  New  York  newspaper  declared  that 
the  most  pressing  ailments  of  Porto  Rico  were  industrial  and  com.mercial 
rather  than  political,  and  hinted  that  the  islanders  might  well  endure  their 
conversion  into  a  Presidential  satrapy  for  the  benefit  of  Northern  exploiters,  if 
only  their  stomachs  could  be  filled  and  their  backs  covered.  American  rule 
has  not  brought  such  a  satiety  of  food  for  the  stomach  or  superfluity  of  rai¬ 
ment  for  the  back  as  to  reconcile  the  islanders  to  the  departure  from  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  equality,  displayed  in  the  administration  of  the 
organic  law,  to  which  they  are  subject. 

They  do  not  belong  to  the  banjo-strumming  and  rum-swigging  type 
illustrated  by  the  darky  in  the  story,  who,  when  offered  by  his  master  three 
wishes,  chose  for  the  first  one  a  barrel  of  peach  brandy,  for  the  second  a 
yellow  girl  in  marriage,  and  for  the  third  another  barrel  of  peach  brandy. 
The  first,  second  and  third  wishes  of  the  Porto  Rican  public  do  not  consist  in 
a  futile  theoretical  citizenship  of  a  value  solely  sentimental,  but  would  be 
self-government  with  the  right  to  chose  its  own  rulers  as  the  first  and  second 
desires,  and  such  industrial  measures  as  would  guarantee  to  their  owners  con¬ 
tinued  possession  of  the  small  rural  plantations  of  twenty-  thirty  and  forty 
acres  with  a  reasonable  return  therefrom  as  the  third. 
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The  island’s  old  time  financial  backwardness  has  lately  shown  marked 
alleviation,  and  a  short  time  will  suffice  to  show  whether  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  is  alone  sufficient  to  induce  the  islanders  to  forgive  the  treat¬ 
ment  they  have  received  in  Washington.  Meanwhile,  the  situation  is  not  one 
for  pessimism.  In  the  first  place,  the  attention  of  the  American  public  has  been 
called,  as  never  before,  to  the  anomalous  political  status  of  Porto  Rico  in  a 
manner  that  will  some  day  produce  action  by  Congress. 

Insular  discontent  has  been  turned  from  the  discussion  of  an  Antillean 
confederation  or  separate  sovereignty  under  American  protection  to  agi¬ 
tation  in  favor  of  a  programme  that  is  both  feasible  and  reasonable, 
namely,  that  in  favor  of  an  elective  executive  council.  Again,  elections  with¬ 
out  bloodshed  were  held  on  the  island  two  years  ago.  Finally,  Governor 
Winthrop,  quixotic  though  the  effort  may  be  regarded  here  on  the  continent, 
has  advertised  his  support  of  the  proposition  to  aid  the  native  coffee  industry 
through  an  import  duty  on  foreign  coffees  to  be  added  to  the  Dingley 
schedules. 

Although  the  endeavor  to  bestow  upon  the  island  subjects  of  the  United 
States  a  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  protective  system  may  prove  more  futile 
than  Secretary  Taft’s  attempt  to  give  the  Philippines  freer  trade,  the  effect 
upon  the  native  attitude  toward  the  American  administration  of  a  course 
which  makes  the  industrial  interests  of  the  island  paramount  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  The  islanders  will  feel  that  some  one  is  trying  to  do  something 
for  them  in  return  for  the  money  which  they  spend  upon  the  salaries  of 
American  officials. 

The  record  made  by  the  administration  in  Porto  Rico  during  four  years 
of  civil  government  received  no  attention  until  lately,  although  the  American 
people  might  properly  have  been  expected  to  ponder  with  continual  interest 
the  question  whether,  as  concerns  Porto  Rico,  the  American  name  and  honor 
were  being  upheld  in  the  experiment  of  colony  governing.  On  the  other 
hand,  facilities  for  obtaining  impartial  details  for  study  have  not  been  abun¬ 
dant.  The  news  service  on  and  from  the  island  is  limited  to  terse  cable 
dispatches,  and  movements  in  the  life  and  development  of  even  a  small  island 
cannot  be  portrayed  faithfully  in  ten-line  paragraghs. 

Up  to  two  years  ago  the  Governor  and  his  advisers  were  in  a  condition 
of  continuous  nervous  dread  lest  the  enmity  of  one  English-speaking  news¬ 
paper  man  should  do  irreparable  damage  in  the  States  to  their  political 
fortunes.  The  scourge  has  long  since  been  removed  by  means  the  exposure 
of  which  would  make  a  story  in  itself,  and  the  only  English  newspaper  which 
ever  indulged  in  veracity  and  fearlessness,  albeit  also  in  much  rancor,  was  for 
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a  time  owned  by  a  syndicate  of  government  officials  and  edited  by  ex- 
Attorney-General  Sweet.  A  sample  of  the  cable  news  service  explains  the 
government  ventures  into  journalism.  A  meeting  to  protest  against  acts  of  the 
insular  administration  was  dispersed  by  the  clubs  of  policemen,  while  the  pro¬ 
moters  were  imprisoned  on  false  charges.  The  American  public  was  men¬ 
daciously  informed  by  cable  that  some  anarchists  had  gotten  up  a  riot,  and 
that  the  Governor  had  taken  every  measure  to  preserve  public  order. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  sanitation  (the  island 
has  invested  a  fortune  in  modem  plumbing  since  1898),  in  spite  of  English 
teaching  in  the  schools,  and  the  vacation  trips  of  the  native  teachers — in  spite 
of  the  profits  of  the  Porto  Rican  branch  of  the  tobacco  tmst,  comparatively 
profitable  cane  growing  and  sugar  grinding  and  some  orange  planting — there 
was  little  progress  toward  colonization  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  during 
the  latter  part  of  Gov.  Hunt’s  administration. 

For  a  time  all  tendencies  of  native  sentiment  were  toward  “de-American¬ 
ization”  and  toward  insularity  and  independence.  Outside  of  officialdom 
there  remained  of  the  hundreds  of  Americans  who  migrated  to  the  island 
during  the  American  occupation  hardly  enough  to  be  called  a  colony, 
and  for  a  year  each  weekly  steamer  carried  back  to  the  States  for  a  permanent 
stay  scores  of  quondam  would-be  Porto  Ricans,  with  no  new  arrivals  to  take 
their  places.  The  island  did  not  sustain  its  own  native  population,  and  the 
migration  of  natives  from  Porto  Rico  to  Hawaii  and  Mexico  as  well  as  the 
United  States  has  now  exceeded  in  volume  that  of  would-be  American  settlers 
in  Porto  Rico.  The  Spanish  element  of  the  island’s  population — meaning 
those  who  formally  retained  allegiance  to  Spain  on  the  change  of  sovereignty 
— some  six  or  seven  thousand  strong,  outweighed  by  ten  to  one  the  American 
influence  in  business  affairs  and  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 

As  a  dependency,  rather  than  a  colony,  Porto  Rico  must  still  be  viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  situation  to-day — a  dependency,  too,  in  which  the 
tendency  prevailing  may  at  any  moment  be  away  from  Americanization  and 
toward  criticism  of  the  American  government,  and  its  blunders  and  ineptness. 
One  specific  fact  will  serve  for  illustration.  Three  years  ago  English  and 
Spanish  alike  were  the  official  and  permissible  idioms  in  all  the  government 
offices  and  the  courts.  The  former  was  natural,  because  the  government 
offices  were  largely  manned  by  Americans,  but  it  was  a  great  convenience  to 
an  American  lawyer  to  feel  that  he  could  plead  or  file  papers  in  his  mother 
tongue  in  the  island  courts,  and  that  the  onus  of  translation  rested  on  the 
court  officials.  To-day  those  who  apply  to  the  courts  for  any  purpose  must 
present  the  document  in  Spanish,  and  upon  receiving  the  papers  the  native 
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judge  will  criticise  the  Spanish,  in  which  the  petition  is  couched,  before  passing 
upon  its  merits. 

The  reactionary  tendencies  were  in  marked  contrast  with  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  toward  Statehood  in  the  Union,  on  which  one  of  the  insular  parties 
mainly  bases  its  excuse  for  existence. 

As  an  English-speaking  colony  growing  in  wealth  and  numbers  and  in 
similarity  to  the  political  and  social  conditions  that  prevail  on  the  main  land, 
the  island’s  claim  to  Statehood  would  merit  serious  attention  as  soon  as  the 
financial  advancement  of  the  island  should  permit  the  operation  of  the  national 
internal  revenue  laws  and  customs  revenues  to  be  covered  into  the  federal 
rather  than  the  insular  treasury. 

But  the  claim  as  it  was  preached  in  the  mountain  hamlets  and  the  shore 
towns  as  a  tenet  of  party  faith  would  have  been  an  incongruity  coming  from  a 
Spanish-speaking  community,  in  which  the  forces  that  made  for  Americaniza¬ 
tion  were  dwindled  to  such  influences  as  may  be  exerted  by  a  dozen  officials 
commissioned  by  the  President  by  a  hundred-odd  poorly  paid  American  school 
teachers,  by  the  toil  of  Bishop  Blenk,  the  Roman  Catholic  diocesan,  and  the 
efforts  of  a  few  zealous  Protestant  missionaries. 

The  opposition  party  has  no  Statehood  aspirations.  It  is  called  the 
“Unionist”  party,  and  its  platform  is  union — the  union  of  Porto  Ricans.  For 
what  or  against  what  the  writer  does  not  know — unless  it  be  union  against 
carpetbagging  “Americanos.”  Among  them  there  once  found  favor,  however, 
the  idea  of  complete  autonomy  ultimately,  with  or  without  an  American  pro¬ 
tectorate  such  as  that  over  Cuba,  and  an  Antillean  confederation. 

The  hope  of  Statehood,  together  with  the  bitterness  and  disappointment 
coming  when  the  hope  is  not  realized,  must  be  credited  or  debited,  according 
to  the  point  of  view,  to  Gov.  Hunt.  In  his  first  days  as  Governor  he  em¬ 
ployed  this  aspiration  as  a  device  with  which  to  win  plaudits  from  haT  hostile 
native  auditors.  At  a  fourth  of  July  celebration  a  declaration  by  an  American 
speaker  that  success  in  laying  wisely  the  foundations  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  would  of  itself  solve  the  island’s  future,  whether  it  should  be  one  of 
complete  autonomy  or  membership  in  a  West  Indian  confederation,  was 
made  the  occasion  for  announcing  that  sooner  than  “any  present  dream,  a 
blue  star  from  the  Caribbean  will  be' added  to  the  galaxy  of  States  in  the  flag 
of  the  Union.” 

No  repetition  of  the  prophecy  is  to  be  found  in  any  utterance  of  ex- 
Gov.  Hunt  delivered  upon  the  continent,  and  he  never  made  himself  known 
upon  the  mainland  as  a  champion  of  Statehood  for  Porto  Rico.  Priding  him¬ 
self  on  his  adroitness  in  his  dealings  with  men,  the  Governor  did  not  hesitate 
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to  hold  out  to  the  islanders  as  an  inducement  to  be  good  and,  applaud  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  a  prospect  that  he  must  have  known  to  be  far  distant  of  fulfill¬ 
ment.  The  promise,  instead  of  lulling  the  discontent  of  the  island  public  with 
a  political  status,  which  many  of  them  regard  as  identical  with  that  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  satrapy  of  the  President  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  served  only 
to  beget  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  faith  and  sincerity  of  the  Governor. 

This  distrust  was  intensified  by  the  appearance  in  the  States  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  “prosperity  in  Porto  Rico”  interview,  which  was  so  optimistic  and 
self-laudatory  that  it  shocked  the  conscience  of  those  who  knew  how  financial 
stringency  was  then  paralyzing  the  eflforts  of  every  merchant  and  small  planter 
on  the  island.  As  he  returned,  his  advisers  procured  the  imprisonment  of  a 
round  dozen  of  those  who  protested  against  the  falsehood  in  public  meetings. 
Had  the  arrests  been  sustained  in  the  higher  courts,  insular  sentiment  in  favor 
of  American  rule  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  small  circle  of  Gov.  Hunt’s 
appointees. 

It  matters  little  whether  Gov.  Hunt  willingly  laid  down  the  Governor¬ 
ship  because  an  opportunity  presented  itself  to  him  to  enjoy  judicial  honors 
in  Montana  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  or  whether  he  left  the  old  gov¬ 
ernment  palace  of  Santa  Catalina  in  San  Juan  and  its  pleasures,  perquisites 
and  prerogatives  by  direct  desire  of  the  President.  He  kept  the  skirts  of  his 
government  clear  of  peculation  scandals  down  to  the  last  day,  and  his  admin¬ 
istration  was  nonpartisan  in  that  usefulness  to  him  rather  than  party  ante¬ 
cedents  was  made  the  test  of  continuance  in  the  government  service.  His 
shuffling,  his  selfishness  and  his  predilection  for  evasion,  however,  reduced  the 
number  of  his  sympathizers  to  the  intimate  friends  whom  he  brought  to  the 
island  and  to  officeholders  whose  only  title  to  their  sinecures  rested  on  the 
gubernatorial  favor. 

Proud  as  he  was  of  his  finesse  as  a  politician,  no  man  was  ever  more 
maladroit  in  a  trying  place,  for  the  first  blow  to  his  popularity  came  from  a 
highly  unnecessary  reference  to  moral  conditions  on  the  island,  easily  con¬ 
strued  by  his  enemies  into  an  attack  upon  its  people.  Confident  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  that  his  Latin  blood,  to  which  he  publicly  referred,  would  crown  with 
success  his  gubernatorial  efforts,  his  want  of  Saxon  sincerity  and  Celtic 
warmth  of  heart  will  keep  his  name  from  going  down  to  posterity  as  one  of 
America’s  constructive  colonizers. 

During  the  last  months  of  his  sojourn  among  a  people  whom  he  charac¬ 
terized  in  leaving  them  as  inappreciative,  he  took  but  a  half-hearted  interest  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  Functions  belonging  properly  to  him  were 
abrogated  in  favor  of  heads  of  departments,  and  legislation  which  he  pro- 
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nounced  unwise  when  first  broached  finally  received  his  signature.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  only  did  he  exercise  the  veto  power,  and  then  it  was  to  kill  a  bill  which 
had  received  the  support  of  Attorney-General  Sweet,  stripping  the  Secretary 
of  Porto  Rico  of  the  supervisory  authority  held  by  him  over  the  forty-eight 
municipal  governments  of  the  island.  This  act  was  in  itself  the  equivalent  of 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  administration,  and  was  due  directly  to  an 
act  of  arbitrary  ineptitude,  upon  the  part  of  the  Governor  and  his  first  adviser. 

A  wealthy  cattle  raiser  had  been  assessed  some  $1,400  for  municipal  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  last  year  of  Spanish  government.  There  was  no  allegation  of  in¬ 
equality  in  the  assessment,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  levied  and  collected  in 
the  normal  course  of  administration.  The  taxpayer  had  attempted  to  get  this 
tax  canceled  on  the  ground  of  his  losses  during  the  war,  Spanish  troops  hav¬ 
ing  been  quartered  upon  his  place.  He  obtained  a  number  of  stays  of  collec¬ 
tion,  but  finally  the  municipal  authorities,  acting  under  instructions  from  the 
American  government,  collected  the  tax  by  means  of  a  distress  warrant. 

If  the  taxpayer  had  any  legal  basis  for  a  refund,  he  never  ventured  to 
assert  it  by  means  of  action  in  the  courts  which  were  open  to  him.  He  made 
such  representations  to  President  Roosevelt,  however,  who,  in  turn,  issued  in¬ 
structions  of  such  a  nature  to  the  Governor  of  Porto  Rico  that  a  certificate  of 
indebtedness  for  the  amount  of  the  tax  was  issued  to  the  doughty  taxpayer, 
collectible  for  the  funds  of  the  town,  and  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  “claim” 
has  since  been  paid. 

Interferences  of  this  character  with  the  towns  begot  a  natural  restiveness 
on  the  part  of  the  governed,  which  found  expression  in  the  vetoed  bill. 

Other  legislation  less  justifiable  obtained  the  Governor’s  sanction.  One 
was  a  bill  to  unite  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  island  under  the 
administrative  supervision  of  a  native  member  of  the  executive  council.  The 
bill  was  drafted  by  Auditor  Regis  Post,  at  that  time  the  President’s  sole  per¬ 
sonal  representative  in  the  insular  government,  and  was  flouted  and  opposed 
by  Attorney-General  Sweet,  who  inquired  in  debate  what  the  author  meant 
by  reciting  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  bill  “to  promote  and  foster”  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  along  with  other  institutions  mentioned. 

To  Auditor  Post’s  horror,  the  first  effect  of  his  pet  project  was  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  round  dozen  of  Americans  who  held  clerical  and  medical  positions 
in  the  various  bureaus  consolidated.  Among  those  to  go  was  Dr.  William 
Fawcett  Smith,  who  had  done  pioneer  work  on  a  beggarly  compensation  in 
sanitation  and  health  administration  since  the  first  days  of  the  military  occu¬ 
pation.  Another  employe,  a  disbursing  officer,  had  recently  returned  with  his 
wife  from  a  vacation  trip  to  the  States,  and  found  himself  stranded  on  five 
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day’s  notice.  He  made  his  escape  from  the  island  on  a  sailing  vessel. 
A  native,  for  whom  the  place  of  general  disbursing  officer  was  created 
by  abolishing  three  similar  positions  held  by  North  Americans,  was  ac¬ 
cused  before  the  courts,  not  many  months  after  he  took  office,  of  stealing  post¬ 
age  stamps  and  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Other  legislation,  not  on  its  face  reactionary  and  anti-American,  was  so 
in  effect.  It  amounted  to  a  tearing  down  of  the  insular  judicial  system,  in 
which  had  been  embodied  the  best  constructive  work  of  previous  years. 
Though  the  collegiate  trial  courts  of  three  judges,  as  previously  established, 
were  clumsy  in  operation,  their  composition  tended  to  secure  them  from  the 
suspicion  of  political  partiality.  Progressiveness  and  Americanization  were 
secured  by  the  presence  of  one  American  in  each  of  the  five  districts.  At  the 
same  time  conservativeness  in  judgments  was  promoted  and  the  tendency  to 
error  lessened. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  as  fundamental  that  the  origin  or  the  form  of 
a  legal  system  is  of  slight  consequence  compared  with  breadth  of  mind  and  a 
genius  for  doing  justice  in  the  application  and  interpretation  of  it.  When, 
therefore,  Attorney-General  Sweet  cajoled  the  native  Legislature  into  enacting 
a  judiciary  act  and  a  civil  procedure  act  translated  literally  from  those  of  his 
own  State  of  Idaho,  the  estimate  of  the  Americanization  accomplished  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  large  discount,  because  the  price  of  the  apparent  gain  was  the  promise 
to  put  the  control  of  the  courts  and  the  construction  of  the  new  American  code 
in  the  hands  of  men  of  narrow  attainments,  small  experience  and  no  backbone. 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Sweet  distinguishes,  as  much  as  anything  that  has 
happened  in  the  island,  the  departure  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  from 
the  cautious  McKinley  policy  in  Porto  Rico.  .\n  old  hand  at  frontier  politics, 
who  was  graduated  into  politics  from  the  law  and  into  the  law  from  a  printing 
shop,  he  brought  to  the  island  no  knowledge  of  its  language,  of  its  institutions, 
or  its  past;  but  he  had  at  his  tongue’s  end  a  set  of  hackneyed  phrases  about  the 
flag  of  freedom,  such  as  had  become  trite  on  the  hustings  in  the  older  States  for 
a  generation  past.  His  readiness  as  a  debater  made  him  the  leader  in  the  upper 
house  during  the  session,  and  some  one  said  “Sweet  quoted  Dickens  so  aptly 
in  the  executive  council  that  it  was  easy  for  him  to  play  the  dickens  with  the 
island  judiciary.” 

The  island  public  heard  little  of  the  Attorney-General  in  connection  with 
the  performance  of  the  normal  functions  of  that  office.  Irritated  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  by  his  want  of  the  training  that  would  have  qualified  him  to  cope  with 
the  specially  vexatious  problems  of  his  office,  Mr.  Sweet  preferred  changing 
the  law  of  the  island  to  learning  it.  This  accomplished,  he  engaged  in  teach- 
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ing  the  islanders  self-government  through  the  medium  of  the  popular  election 
of  the  minor  judges  and  all  the  court  clerks  and  marshals.  The  judges  of  the 
higher  courts  of  record  were  saved  from  being  thrown  into  the  bull  ring  of 
party  politics  by  a  provision  of  the  Foraker  act,  which  Mr.  Sweet  could  not 
change. 

It  may  be  that  he  served  the  cause  of  universal  democracy  by  casting  the 
machinery  of  the  judicial  establishment  to  the  island  electorate.  It  is  true 
enough  that  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico  enjoy  slight  participation  in  its 
government  under  the  Foraker  act,  with  its  officers  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  clothed  with  almost  absolute  power  and  accountable  to  the  President 
alone. 

At  the  close  of  every  legislative  session  the  elective  lower  house  dead¬ 
locks  for  hours,  and  even  days,  the  annual  appropriation  act,  in  which  the 
American  members  of  the  upper  house  embody  their  views  of  the  amount 
needed  to  run  the  island  government.  But  it  always  yields  to  weariness  and 
to  the  coercive  arguments  of  the  government.  This,  with  the  election  of  town 
officers  and  the  Commissioner  to  Washington,  sums  up  the  participation  of 
the  governed  in  the  government. 

Mr.  Sweet  may  thus  have  been  carrying  out  through  the  changes  which 
he  effected  in  the  judicial  organization  the  McKinley  idea  of  teaching  self- 
government  a  little  at  a  time.  But  his  plan  did  not  make  for  elevation  and 
strengthening  of  the  judiciary,  and  it  gave  play  to  the  worst  traits  of  the  Latin- 
American  character,  to  the  violence  and  passion  with  which  it  invests  political 
rivalry,  and  to  its  love  for  petty  intriguing,  in  an  island  which  had  not  held  an 
election  unaccompanied  by  rioting  and  shooting  and  murder. 

The  now  deposed  Attorney-General  faithfully  tried  to  teach  the  island 
how  to  carry  on  peacefully  the  biennial  hurly-burly  in  the  midst  of  new 
temptations  to  disorder.  Editorially  he  told  the  islanders  how  good-naturedly 
the  continental  election  contests  were  always  conducted,  and  ridiculed  the 
Porto  Rican  habit  of  calling  on  the  government  for  “guarantees”  that  the  other 
side  would  not  shoot,  while  officially  he  warned  his  subordinates  that  they 
must  not  participate  too  actively  in  a  campaign  upon  the  result  of  which  the 
tenure  of  their  positions  depended. 

In  the  island’s  progress  toward  self-government  the  judicial  organization 
was  committed  to  the  wrangles  and  backbiting  and  vociferation  of  island  poli¬ 
tics,  while  all  executive  subordinates  continued  responsible  solely  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington-sent  Governor  who  appointed  them.  This  form  of  self-government 
has  not  produced  in  operation  any  result  more  lamentable  than  the  list  of  tem¬ 
porary  judicial  nominations  which  Gov.  Hunt  accepted  from  Mr.  Sweet  in  the 
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spring  of  1904.  This  list  included  men  who  had  never  practiced  law,  and 
were  as  ignorant  of  Spanish  as  they  were  of  law. 

The  man  the  appearance  of  whose  name  upon  Mr.  Sweet’s  slate  created 
most  surprise  at  that  time  was  the  petitioner  in  a  habeas  corpus  proceeding  in 
the  federal  court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  a  few  weeks  ago  re¬ 
sisting  extradition  to  the  island  on  an  indictment  for  an  embezzlement  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  during  his  official  career.  Judge  Charles  M.  Hough, 
in  disposing  of  the  puzzling  legal  questions  presented  by  the  curious  relation 
of  the  island  to  the  nation,  remarked : 

“Congress  has  consistently  kept  Porto  Rico  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  it 
is  neither  a  Territory  in  esse  nor  a  State  in  posse.’’ 

In  such  a  matter  as  that  of  the  American  government  of  Porto  Rico,  per¬ 
sonalities  have  a  place  in  the  discussion  only  because  of  the  influence  of  the 
personal  equation  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  government  designed 
to  win  the  approval  of  the  governed.  The  foregoing  review  of  certain  trends 
and  tendencies  which  have  had  play  in  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  proceeds 
from  no  motive  other  than  to  throw  light  upon  the  correctness  of  those  who 
contend  that  the  rule  of  the  island  should  continue  to  be  “trusteed”  in  the 
hands  of  the  President’s  friends  rather  than  committed  to  a  genuinely  repre¬ 
sentative  insular  legislature  and  an  executive  chosen  by  the  President  solely 
for  his  acceptability  to  his  subjects  and  his  capacity  to  cope  with  his  task,  to  a 
government,  in  short,  under  which  a  free-bom  American  may  settle  in  Porto 
Rico  in  comfort  and  know  that  his  flag  as  it  flies  from  the  Governor’s  palace 
and  rural  schoolhouse  in  mountain  hamlets  still  represents  republican  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  equality  of  all  before  the  law.  When  the  record  of  the  years 
since  the  Foraker  act  went  into  effect  is  analyzed,  the  question  must  arise  in 
the  minds  of  Americans  versed  in  the  history  of  nations :  “Will  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Government  so  direct  the  course  of  events  as  to  compel  Porto  Rico  to 

s 

forego  dreams  of  Statehood?”  And  must  the  island  be  contented  with  the 
status  of  an  American  proconsular  dependency  or  an  appanage  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  office? 
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The  Ballad  of  the  Wizard 

By  MARGARET  L.  WOODS. 

<From  the  Cornhtll  Magazine.) 


Somewhere,  nobody  knows. 

Yet  I  think  it  must  be 
In  the  buried  country  under  the  sea, 

The  sunken  town  where  nobody  goes 
Save  the  men  who  are  drowned — 

Their  hones  are  drifting  about  the  street 
And  knock  at  the  doors  with  a  rustling  sound — 
There  must  he  dweli, 

The  Wizard  who  grudges  men  their  bliss. 

His  house  is  Heil, 

And  he  sits  there  staring  into  the  street. 

Red  and  white  and  biack  and  grey 
Familiars  drift  like  moths  his  way — 

Eddying  float  on  filmy  wings. 

Or  cling  to  the  walls  of  the  Wizard’s  cell; 

They  swarm  and  rise,  transparent  things, 

As,  whispering  one  by  one,  they  tell 
How  men  above  do  that  and  this. 

Of  earth’s  good  joy  when  the  Wizard  hears. 

The  shining  towers  and  fieids  of  corn. 

He  is  siient,  staring  into  the  street; 

And  when  they  tell  of  the  children  born. 

The  merry  souls,  and  how  life  is  sweet. 

He  would  weep  for  rage,  but  he  has  no  tears. 

[The  Wizard  speaks:} 

“Spirits,  black  and  red  and  grey” 

— ^Under  the  sea  his  voice  is  dim — 

"Have  you  seen  a  traveler  bound  this  way? 

The  bones  are  tired  in  the  streets  of  the  town.” 
Whisperingly  they  answer  him: 

Somewhere,  nobody  knows. 

In  the  sunken  town  where  nobody  goes 
Save  the  men  who  are  drowned. 

The  Wizard  sits  and  his  sides  he  shakes. 

Alone  to  himself  good  blood  be  makes: 

And  the  bones  drift  by  with  a  rustling  sound 
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The  Papal  Aggression  in  Prance. 

By  ROBERT  DELL. 

(Prom  the  Fortnightly  Review.) 


SERHAPS  it  is  hardly  an  exag¬ 
geration  to  say  that  the 
Encyclical  Gravissimo  Of¬ 
ficii  is  the  most  momentous 
Papal  utterance  since  the  Bull  Reg- 
nans  in  excelsis,  by  which  Pius  V. 
absolved  English  Catholics  from  their 
allegiance  to  Elizabeth,  and  called 
upon  them  to  revolt  against  their 
sovereign  and  to  betray  their  country 
to  a  foreign  enemy.  There  is  in  the 
situation  in  France,  side  by  side  with 
many  differences,  much  that  is  parallel 
to  the  situation  in  England  in  1570. 
It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that  in 
both  cases  Spanish  and  Jesuit  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  Vatican  were  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  Papal 
policy.  The  Spanish  influence  in  the 
recent  case  was,  of  course,  not  that  of 
the  Spanish  King  or  Government;  nor 
was  it,  perhaps,  the  most  important. 
The  place  of  Philip  was  taken  rather 
by  the  German  Emperor  than  by  Cardi¬ 
nal  Vives  y  Tuto  and  Cardinal  Merry 
del  Val,  and  the  late  Father  Martin 
played  the  sinister  part  of  Robert 
Parsons. 

The  coincidence,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Is 
an  ominous  one.  Whenever  Spanish 
and  Jesuit  influences  have  been  in  the 
ascendant  at  Rome,  the  Catholic 
Church  has  paid  dearly  for  them. 
Everything  suggests  that  for  once 
history  wiil  repeat  itself.  Not  only  in 
Prance — where  Catholics  are  placed,  as 
were  their  English  coreligionists  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  in  the  position  of 
having  to  choose  between  their  country 
and  their  church — will  Catholicism 


reap  the  bitter  harvest  of  the  policy  of 
Pius  X.:  that  policy  must  recoil  on 
Catholics  in  every  civilized  country. 

None  have  more  reason  to  resent  it 
than  those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
are  Catholics,  not  by  inheritance  or 
early  training  or  habit,  but  by  their 
own  deliberate  choice;  who  have  come 
into  the  Church  of  their  own  free  will 
and  by  an  act  of  private  judgment, 
because  they  were  convinced,  after 
much  hesitation  and  inquiry,  of  the 
justice  of  her  claims.  For  what  is  our 
position?  We  became  Catholics  for 
purely  religious  reasons;  we  accepted 
the  Papacy  as  a  spiritual  and  moral, 
but  in  no  sense  as  a  political,  author¬ 
ity;  we  made  no  profession  of  un¬ 
divided  allegiance  to  the  Pope,  we  gave 
no  pledge  to  renounce  our  allegiance 
to  the  civil  government  and  the  laws 
of  our  country  at  the  will  and  pleasure 
of  any  ecclesiastical  authority:  no  such 
profession  and  no  such  pledge  were  de¬ 
manded  of  us.  We  now  find  ourselves 
face  to  face  with  the  claim  of  the  Pope 
that  his  authority  is  absolute  and  un¬ 
limited;  that  he  can  at  will  annul  and 
set  aside  laws  regularly  made  by  the 
constituted  law-making  authority;  and, 
that  if  he  annuls  them  or  sets  them 
aside,  we  are  bound  to  disobey  them. 

If  in  the  future  this  claim  is  to  be 
enforced,  as  it  it  being  enforced  in 
Prance,  it  should  be  made  clear  to 
every  convert  before  he  is  received 
into  the  Church  that  it  is  of  Catholic 
obligation.  Hitherto  the  desire  to 
make  proselytes  would  seem  to  have 
blunted  the  moral  sense  of  those  who 
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are  possessed  by  it:  how  else  can  we 
account  for  the  remarkable  difference 
between  the  plausible  presentment  of 
Catholic  teaching  and  obligation  that 
is  dangled  before  the  outside  world  in 
controversial  lectures  and  publications, 
and  that  which  the  dominant  Ultra¬ 
montane  party  imposes  on  those  who 
are  inside  the  Church?  If  any  one 
thinks  that  I  am  speaking  too  strongly, 
let  him  study  the  utterances  of  French 
Ultramontanes  in  the  present  crisis. 
He  will  find  bishops  declaring  that  the 
will  of  the  Pope  is  the  will  of  God 
absolutely  and  with  no  restriction;  he 
will  find  the  authorized  organs  in  the 
press  of  Ultramontane  opinion,  the 
semi-official  exponents  of  the  mind  of 
the  Vatican,  declaring  explicitly  that 
the  Pope  has  a  divine  and  immutable 
right  to  ratify  or  refuse  to  ratify  civil 
legislation  (the  deposing  power  applied 
to  modern  conditions);  and — which  is 
still  more  significant — he  will  find  men 
of  superior  intelligence  and  ability, 
credited  with  modern  and  intellectual 
sympathies,  accepting  these  principles 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Only  on  these  principles  could  such 
men  as  M.  Brunetifire,  Count  d’Haus- 
sonville  and  the  Viscount  de  Vogiife 
have  stultified  themselves  as  they 
have.  Before  the  Pope  had  spoken, 
they  declared  that  the  policy  which  he 
has  now  adopted  must  inevitably  be 
fatal  to  the  Church  and  to  religion  in 
France;  now  they  declare  that  any  one 
who  does  not  blindly  follow  that  fatal 
policy  is  no  true  Catholic.  Yet  their 
previous  opinion  was  presumably  an 
induction  from  facts:  has  the  Papal 
utterance  altered  the  facts,  or  do  these 
gentlemen  sincerely  believe  that  an 
Italian  who  knows  nothing  of  any 
country  but  his  own,  who  has  had  a 
narrow  seminary  training,  who  cannot 
even  understand  the  French  language, 
is  infallibly  certain  to  make  a  more 
accurate  induction  from  facts  with 
which  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquaint¬ 
ed  than  was  made  by  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  educated  and  intelligent  French¬ 
men,  whether  bishops,  priests,  or  lay¬ 
men,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  facts?  It  is  not  yet  a  dogma  that 


election  to  the  Papacy  miraculously  in¬ 
vests  the  elect  with  knowledge  or  abili¬ 
ties  that  he  did  not  possess  before;  and 
I  am  not  aware  that,  even  on  the  most 
extreme  Ultramontane  theory,  the 
Pope  is  supposed  to  have  any  but  natu¬ 
ral  means  of  coming  to  a  conclusion 
on  such  a  question  as  that  which  is  at 
issue  in  Prance.  The  value  of  the  con¬ 
clusion  depends,  therefore,  solely  on 
the  personal  qualifications  of  the  Pope 
who  arrives  at  it  and  the  means  which 
he  employs.  In  this  case,  the  method 
employed  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
taking  the  advice  of  persons  of  every 
nationality  except  the  French. 

M.  Brunetifere  is  reported  to  be  a 
friend  of  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  and  he 
certainly  published  a  French  transla¬ 
tion  of  “H  Santo”  in  the  "Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes”;  he  must  surely  have 
forgotten  the  remark  made  by  Andrea 
Minuccl  in  that  work:  “Where  is  your 
faith?  Would  you  hesitate  to  serve 
Christ  for  fear  of  Peter?"  Had  he  re¬ 
membered  it,  be  might  perhaps  have 
refrained  from  denouncing  as  "Protest¬ 
ants,”  and — worse  still — "Dreyfus- 
ards,”  the  signatories  of  the  perfectly 
loyal  and  respectful  petition  to  the 
Pope  which  was  published  in  the 
“Temps”  on  September  1st,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  even  from  the  declaration  that, 
as  the  policy  of  the  French  bishops  had 
been  condemned  by  the  Pope,  “no 
Catholic  could  now  even  return  to  the 
subject.”  If  Catholics  cannot,  without 
Incurring  the  reproach  of  heresy  and 
disloyalty,  venture  to  put  before  the 
Pope  the  reasons  why,  in  the  highest 
interests  of  religion  and  with  the  most 
profound  concern  for  the  future  of 
Catholicism,  they  deplore  his  political 
policy,  and  entreat  him  to  abandon  it, 
then,  indeed,  they  are  living  under  a 
despotism  in  comparison  with  which 
the  Ottoman  Empire  is  almost  liberal. 

In  the  case  of  English  Catholics,  a 
point  of  honor  Is  Involved  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  In  1826  the  Catholic  bishops  in 
Great  Britain,  in  a  collective  declara¬ 
tion,  denied  that  the  Pope  has  “any 
right,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  any 
civil  or  temporal  jurisdiction,  power, 
superiority,  pre-eminence  or  authority. 
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within  this  realm”;  declared  that  the 
allegiance  of  Catholics  to  the  civil 
power  is  “entire  and  undivided”;  and 
affirmed  that  they  held  themselves 
“bound  in  conscience  to  obey  the  civil 
government  of  this  realm,  in  all  things 
of  a  temporal  and  civil  nature,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  dispensation  or  order 
to  the  contrary  had,  or  to  be  had,  from 
the  Pope  or  any  authority  of  the 
Church  of  Rome” — the  “civil  power  of 
the  State,  and  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Catholic  Church  being  abso¬ 
lutely  distinct  and  being  never  in¬ 
tended  by  their  Divine  Author  to  inter¬ 
fere  or  clash  with  each  other.”  Had 
that  declaration  not  been  made,  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  act  would  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  been  passed  when  it 
was.  If  we  are  going  back  on  that 
declaration,  it  is  our  duty  to  tell  the 
English  people  so;  if  we  are  not  going 
back  upon  it,  we  cannot  honestly  de¬ 
fend  the  Papal  policy  in  France,  or 
support  the  Ftench  Ultramontanes  in 
the  present  circumstances. 

It  is  announced  that,  under  high  ec¬ 
clesiastical  patronage,  a  demonstration 
of  English  Catholics  is  shortly  to  be 
held  in  London  in  order  to  establish 
an  entente  cordiale  between  English 
Catholics  and  French  Clericals.  If  it 
is  desired  to  demonstrate  that  English 
Catholics  stand  aloof  from  the  national 
life  and  feeling,  as  do  most  of  their 
co-religionists  across  the  Channel,  no 
better  method  could  be  adopted.  Such 
an  entente  cordiale  could  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  futile  attempt  to  supersede 
and  overthrow  the  entente  cordiale 
which  already  exists  between  the 
French  and  English  nations.  Those 
against  whom  the  demonstration  will 
be  directed  have  been  the  consistent 
friends  of  England,  and  have  only  car¬ 
ried  out  the  policy  of  Gambetta  in 
bringing  about  the  understanding 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  in  power  for 
seven  years.  Those  with  whom  the 
new  entente  cordiale  is  to  be  made 
have  been  the  consistent  enemies  of 
England,  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  prevent  an  understanding  between 
the  two  nations,  and  (though  some  few 


of  them  have  somewhat  changed  their 
opinions  in  this  regard)  are,  for  the 
most  part,  as  hostile  to  this  country  as 
ever,  as  their  newspapers  abundantly 
testify. 

From  the  national  point  of  view  the 
demonstration  will  not  do  much  harm; 
it  will  probably  be  made  use  of  in  the 
Berlin  press  (for,  of  course,  if  it  served 
any  interests  they  would  be  those  of 
the  German  Emperor),  but  the  French 
people  now  know  enough  about  Eng¬ 
land  not  to  mistake  a  sectarian  mani¬ 
festation  for  an  expression  of  English 
opinion.  It  will,  however,  gravely 
compromise  the  Catholic  body  in  this 
country,  for  it  will  show  the  English 
people  that  the  official  representatives 
of  Catholicism  in  England  hold  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  disobey  “the  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  realm,”  and  to  revolt 
against  the  laws,  if  the  Pope  orders 
them  to  do  so.  What  is  true  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  true  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  every  country.  Every  government 
has  now  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that,  for  the  present  Pope,  the  claim 
to  the  deposing  power  is  no  mere 
shadowy  theory,  and  the  supremacy  of 
the  Church  over  the  State  is  an  in¬ 
violable  principle  to  be  enforced  at  all 
costs. 

Already  the  Pope  is  attempting  to 
enforce  that  principle  in  Spain,  and  is 
involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  Spanish 
Government  merely  because  the  latter 
has  taken  one  more  step  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  complete  religious  toleration 
which,  in  Spain  as  in  all  countries 
where  the  official  Church  retains  any 
real  power,  is  still  far  from  being 
realized.  There  can  only  be  one  result 
of  all  this;  wherever  the  attempt  at 
clerical  aggrandizement  is  made,  it  will 
be  met,  as  in  France,  by  organized  anti- 
Clerlcalism,  and  the  result,  as  in 
France,  will  be  the  overthrow  of  the 
Church,  which  will  naturally  and  In¬ 
evitably  be  Identified  with  Clericalism. 

It  would,  then,  be  a  great  mistake  to 
regard  the  Encyclical  Gravissimo  Of¬ 
ficii  merely  from  the  standpoint  of 
its  immediate  effect  on  France,  or  to 
attribute  the  policy  embodied  in  it  to 
the  terms  of  the  French  Separation 
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Law.  That  policy  is  part  of  a  whole; 
it  is  but  the  application  to  France  of 
certain  fixed  and  absolute  principles 
which  were  first  formally  defined  in 
the  constitution  Unam  Sauctam  ot 
Boniface  VIII.,  and  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  Encyclical  Quanta  Cura 
and  the  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX. 

It  would  equally  be  a  mistake  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  interests  of  religion  in 
France  are  the  chief  concern  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  that  policy. 
They  sincerely  believe  that  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  position  and  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Church — of 
what,  in  their  view,  are  her  inalienable 
rights  and  prerogatives— outweighs  all 
other  considerations;  that  it  is  better 
to  lose  every  country  to  the  faith  than 
to  abate  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  See.  It  is  that 
belief  which  has  consistently  guided 
the  policy  of  Rome  for  many  centuries; 
it  has  resulted  in  the  loss  to  the 
Church,  first  of  the  East,  then  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany,  now  of  France;  so 
long  as  it  continues,  its  results  will  be 
the  same  until  it  ultimately  breaks 
down  the  existing  Roman  system  itself 
by  the  very  weight  of  pretensions 
which  have  little  in  common  with  the 
spirit  of  Him  in  whose  name  they  are 
made. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  Pope  to  say 
that,  although  most  of  his  self-appoint¬ 
ed  apologists  are  trying  to  obscure  the 
issue,  he  himself  makes  no  attempt  to 
conceal  the  reasons  for  his  decision; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  states  them  in 
explicit  language.  He  demands  that 
“the  immutable  rights  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  of  the  bishops,  and  their 
authority  over  the  necessary  property 
of  the  Church,  particularly  over  the 
sacred  edifices”  shall  be  established  by 
the  law.  It  must  at  once  be  obvious 
that  this  demand  is  wholly  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State.  The  principles  underlying 
it  are  (1)  that  ecclesiastical  property  is 
the  property  of  the  Pope,  and  subject 
to  his  sole  will  and  disposition,  and  (2) 
that  the  State  is  bound  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  Church  in  a  position  of  privi¬ 
lege,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  the 


hierarchy  by  the  secular  arm.  “If," 
says  the  Pope,  later  on  in  the  En¬ 
cyclical,  “any  State  has  separated  from 
the  Church,  while  leaving  to  her  the 
resource  of  the  liberty  common  to  all 
and  the  free  disposal  of  her  property, 
that  State  has,  without  doubt  and  on 
more  than  one  ground,  acted  unjustly.” 

These  words  leave  no  room  for  doubt 
that  what  the  Pope  condemns  is  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  as  such, 
without  regard  to  the  conditions  on 
which  it  is  effected;  and  that  he  is  at¬ 
tacking  the  French  Republic,  not  in 
defense  of  religious  liberty,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  French  Republic  has  placed 
all  religious  bodies  alike  under  a 
regime  of  religious  liberty,  equality 
and  toleration.  It  is  true  that  he  ac¬ 
cuses  the  authors  of  the  Separation 
Law  of  wishing  to  make  it  “a  law, 
not  of  separation,  but  of  oppression.” 
His  Holiness,  however,  omits  to  give 
reasons  for  this  accusation;  his  reti¬ 
cence  is  wise,  for  this  is  one  of  the 
cases  in  which  it  is  easier  to  make  the 
accusation  than  to  prove  it. 

As  has  already  been  said,  most  of 
those,  both  in  England  and  France, 
who  have  undertaken  to  defend  the 
Papal  policy  have  unwisely  departed 
from  the  Papal  reticence  in  this  regard, 
and  have  attempted  to  give  various 
reasons  for  the  Pope’s  action,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to,  or  rather  in  place  of,  those 
which  he  himself  gives,  which  they 
usually  ignore  altogether.  Typical  of 
this  somewhat  compromising  apolo¬ 
getic  are  two  articles  by  anonymous 
“Roman  Catholic  correspondents,”  one 
of  which  appeared  in  the  “Westminster 
Gazette”  of  August  20th,  and  the  other 
in  the  “Church  Times”  of  August  24th. 
The  writer  of  the  former  suggested 
that  the  Pope  “possibly  has  p.oofs  of 
which  we  do  not  know”  that  the  “antl- 
Clericals  do  not  mean  to  give  the  law 
a  fair  trial  or  free  Interpretation.” 

Precisely  the  contrary  is  the  fact; 
the  Pope  had  the  best  possible  reasons 
for  knowing  that  the  law  would  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  The 
real  reason,  however,  according  to  this 
writer,  “why  Pius  X.  will  not  even 
allow  the  law  to  be  tried,  is  that  the 
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churches  are  not  to  be  given  over  to 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities”;  the 
Pope,  it  seems,  will  not  tolerate  the 
principle  of  “national  monuments,”  but 
let  that  pass;  all  that  were  built  before 
the  date  of  the  Concordat  are  national, 
or,  rather,  public  property,  and  that, 
no  doubt,  is  what  the  writer  means. 
This  state  of  things  the  present  Pope 
has  tolerated  ever  since  his  accession, 
and  so  had  his  predecessors  before 
him;  it  is,  therefore,  surprising  that 
he  suddenly  finds  it  intolerable. 

The  English  readers  of  articles  of 
this  type  must  imagine  that  the 
churches  in  France  have  hitherto  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authorities,  and  that  the  State  has 
incontinently  seized  upon  them.  \et 
in  the  whole  history  of  France  the 
churches  have  never  been  the  property 
of  the  bishops,  still  less  of  the  Pope, 
any  more  than  they  were  in  England 
or  in  any  other  Catholic  country  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  modern  Ultramon¬ 
tane  notions  about  church  property 
have  never  been  accepted  by  the 
French  nation,  either  in  theory  or  in 
practice.  Under  the  Concordat  the 
churches  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
conseil  de  fabrique,  a  body  of  laymen 
with  the  parish  priest  as  chairman,  of 
v/hora  half  were  nominated  by  the 
Government,  and  who  included  the 
Mayor  (who  might  be  an  atheist  or  a 
Freemason)  as  an  ex  officio  member. 
This  is  what  Pius  X.  tolerated  so  long 
as  the  State  paid  the  clergy;  we  shall 
see  presently  how  the  system  of  asso¬ 
ciations  cultuelles  established  by  the 
Separation  Law  compares  with  it. 

The  writer  of  the  article  published 
in  the  “Church  Times”  of  August  24 
gives  quite  different  reasons  for  the 
Papal  decision,  but,  like  those  of  the 
writer  in  the  “Westminster  Gazette," 
they  are  not  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Pope.  In  the  opinion  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  the  French  Separation  Law  tries 
to  make  the  Church  “a  republic  and 
democratic  in  the  worse  sense.”  “The 
Church,"  he  says,  “is  episcopal;  the 
law  tries  to  make  it  congregational." 
He  proceeds  to  inform  his  readers  that 
an  association  cultuelle  “might  refuse 


to  allow  the  celebration  of  High  and 
Low  Mass;  it  might  decide  that  Ves¬ 
pers  should  give  place  to  Bona  Mors; 
it  might  dispense  with,  or  change,  the 
administration  of  the  Sacraments," 
&c.,  &c.  The  members  of  a  Catholic 
association  might  be  “Freemasons,  or 
Jews,  or  unbelievers."  The  State 
could  “protect  or  prohibit  schism  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  political  exigencies  of 
the  moment.”  In  a  place  where  Catho¬ 
lics  were  strong,  they  could  “oppose 
successfully,  and  interfere  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  Protestant  and  Jewish 
worship.” 

The  statements  of  this  writer  are 
typical  of  the  largest  class  of  mistakes 
about  the  Separation  Law,  which  arise 
from  a  complete  misunderstanding  of 
the  system  of  associations  cultueiles. 
That  system  is  merely  an  application 
to  a  particular  case  of  the  general 
French  law  of  association.  Since  the 
Associations  Laws  of  July  1,  1901,  as¬ 
sociations  other  than  religious  orders 
have  required  no  authorization  from 
the  State  or  any  public  authority;  it  is 
not  even  necessary  to  make  any  dec¬ 
laration  or  notification  when  an  as¬ 
sociation  is  formed.  But,  before  an 
association  can  acquire  real  property 
and  a  corporate  legal  personality  cap¬ 
able  of  suing  or  of  being  sued,  it  must 
make  a  declaration  in  a  form  provided 
by  the  law.  This  declaration  must 
state  the  title  and  objects  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  the  addresses  of  its  offices 
(if  any),  and  the  names,  professions 
and  addresses  of  its  officers,  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  its 
rules.  By  making  a  declaration  the 
association  is  ipso  facto  legally  con¬ 
stituted,  and,  if  the  authorities  consider 
that  its  objects  are  illegal,  they  must 
proceed  against  it  in  a  court  of  law  in 
order  to  obtain  its  suppression.  The 
Separation  Law,  then,  in  requiring  that 
the  various  religious  bodies  shall  form 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  does  but 
follow  the  general  law  of  France. 

The  association  cultuelle,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much,  is  merely  an 
association  d^clar^  under  the  Law  of 
July  1,  1901,  which  has  for  its  sole 
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object  the  practice  of  a  religion 
(I’exercice  d'un  culte);  its  area  is  that 
of  the  old  ecclesiastical  district,  and 
it  can  be  formed  by  any  seven,  fifteen 
or  twenty-five  persons,  according  to 
the  population  of  the  commune;  it 
must  draw  up  a  balance  sheet  and  in¬ 
ventory  of  its  property  annually,  and 
present  its  accounts  to  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  of  members  at  least  once  a  year. 
Outside  these  provisions,  the  associa¬ 
tions  cultuelles  are  left  perfectly  free 
to  impose  what  conditions  of  member¬ 
ship  they  please,  and  to  make  their 
own  constitutions  and  rules. 

The  law  imposes  upon  them  no  par¬ 
ticular  constitution,  congregational, 
democratic  or  other.  They  could,  if 
they  chose,  delegate  the  whole  of  their 
power  to  a  president,  who  might  be  a 
bishop,  or  a  priest,  or  a  Jewish  rabbi; 
they  could  make  it  a  condition  of 
membership  that  the  members  must  go 
to  mass  every  Sunday,  or  make  a  com¬ 
munion  so  many  times  a  year;  they 
may  make  a  rule  giving  power  to  the 
bishop,  or  the  parish  priest,  or  the 
Protestant  minister,  or  the  rabbi  to 
expel  any  member  at  will.  In  a  word, 
they  are  given  complete  liberty  to  or¬ 
ganize  themselves  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  members,  or  with 
the  principles  and  rules  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  body  to  which  they  belong.  It 
will  be  seen  how  entirely  baseless  are 
the  statements  which  have  been 
quoted  from  the  article  in  the  “Church 
Times,”  which  is  only  one  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  class. 

The  Separation  Law  applies  to  all 
religious  bodies  alike,  and,  that  being 
so,  it  cannot  “recognize”  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  over  associations  cul¬ 
tuelles,  but  it  allows  the  bishops  to 
exercise  as  much  authority  as  they 
please  over  the  Catholic  associations 
cultuelles,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to 
that  end  is  to  make  constitutions  and 
rules  which  will  safeguard  episcopal 
authority.  That  this  is  possible  is 
shown  by  the  constitutions  drawn  up 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Besangon,  and 
adopted  by  the  French  bishops  at  their 
assembly  in  May.  The  full  text  of 
these  constitutions  was  published  in 


the  “Siecle”  on  August  24,  and  in  the 
“Temps”  on  August  25;  the  Pope  him¬ 
self  has  described  them  in  his  Ency¬ 
clical  as  “at  once  legal  and  canonical,” 
and  M.  Briand  has  stated  that  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  Separation 
Law. 

The  first  clause  of  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitutions  provides  for  the  formation 
of  an  association  cultuelle  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Law 
of  July  1,  1901  (the  Associations  Law), 
and  the  Law  of  December  9,  1905  (the 
Separation  Law),  to  be  called  the  As¬ 
sociation  fabricienne  de  la  paroisse 

catholique  de  - .  It  is  impossible 

even  to  summarize  the  provisions 
which  follow,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do 
so,  since  all  are  agreed  that  they  sat¬ 
isfy  alike  the  law  of  France  and  that 
of  the  Church. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  formally 
subject  the  association  to  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  and  the  bishop  of  the  dio¬ 
cese,  and  they  require  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  a  formal  profession  of  faith  and  of 
submission  to  the  authority  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Church,  and  a  formal 
engagement  that  they  will  abstain  from 
joining  any  secret  society  condemned 
by  the  Roman  Church,  and  will  con¬ 
form  to  the  laws  of  the  Church  as  re¬ 
gards  the  baptism,  first  communion 
and  education  of  their  children,  the 
marriage  of  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  religious  burial;  they  must 
also  undertake  to  conform  to  the  rules 
of  the  association,  and  must  be  elected 
by  the  executive  committee  on  the 
nomination  of  two  members.  The 
parish  priest  is  an  ex  officio  member. 
Any  one  who  remains  for  a  month 
under  any  ecclestiastical  censure  cieases 
to  be  a  member  of  the  association;  this 
provision  enables  the  bishop  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  expel  any  member  (subject  to  an 
appeal  to  Rome),  and  would  make  it 
impossible  for  the  association  to  be 
captured  by  heretics  or  schismatics. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  Catholic  associa¬ 
tion  cultuelle  on  this  model  would  be 
far  more  under  the  control  of  the 
bishop  than  is  the  conseil  de  fabrique. 

It  has  been  contended  that,  even  if 
the  control  of  ecclesiastical  authority 
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over  the  Catholic  associations  cultu- 
elles  can  be  effectually  secured,  the 
Separation  Law  encourages  schism  and 
does  not  secure  the  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  to  the  orthodox  Cath¬ 
olics.  One  of  the  writers  from  whom 
I  have  already  quoted  asserted  that  the 
law  gave  the  State  power  to  permit  or 
prohibit  schism  at  will,  and  it  has  been 
freely  declared  that  the  Conseil  d’Etat 
is  empowered  by  the  law  to  decide  a 
“question  of  faith  and  morals.”  One 
wonders  whether  those  who  make  such 
assertions  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  the  text  of  the  law.  Clauses  IV., 
VIII.  and  XIII.  make  it  impossible  for 
the  cathedrals,  churches  and  other  ec¬ 
clesiastical  property  to  be  assigned  to 
any  but  a  Catholic  association  cultuelle, 
just  as  they  require  that  the  Protestant 
temples  and  the  Jewish  synagogues 
shall  be  assigned  only  to  those  associa¬ 
tions  which  represent  their  present 
holders. 

An  appeal  to  the  Conseil  d’Etat  is 
only  possible  when  the  parish  church, 
or  the  Protestant  temple,  or  the  Jewish 
synagogue  is  claimed  by  two  or  more 
associations  “formed  for  the  practice 
of  the  same  religion”;  and  the  question 
which  the  Conseil  d’Etat  has  to  decide 
is  one  of  fact  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  the  English  law  courts  frequent¬ 
ly  have  to  decide  in  regard  to  property 
held  in  trust  for  religious  purposes,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  recent  case  of  the 
Scottish  churches. 

The  principle  of  the  Separation  Law 
is  that  of  the  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  that  case;  the  Conseil  d'Etat 
must  assign  the  church  and  other 
property  to  that  association  which  is 
proved  to  have  complied  with  the  “gen¬ 
eral  rules  of  organization  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  which”  the  contending  asso¬ 
ciations  propose  to  insure  the  practice. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  those 
rules  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Church 
is  the  necessity  of  being  in  communion 
with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and,  as 
M.  Briand  has  repeatedly  stated,  that 
is  the  first  consideration  which  the 
Conseil  d’Etat  will  have  to  take  Into 
account  in  deciding  between  rival  asso¬ 
ciations  claiming  to  be  Catholic.  In 


other  words,  the  association  in  com¬ 
munion  with  the  bishop  would  always 
be  able  to  secure  the  parish  church, 
even  though  the  large  majority  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  parish,  and  the  parish 
priest  himself,  belonged  to  the  schis¬ 
matic  association. 

The  provisions  of  Clause  VIII. 
further  secure  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
association  becoming  schismatic,  the 
parish  priest  or  (if  the  parish  priest 
himself  were  schismatic)  the  bishop 
could  form  an  orthodox  association, 
and,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Conseil  d’Etat, 
secure  the  parish  church  and  its  prop¬ 
erty.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  there 
is  scarcely  a  parish  in  France  where 
these  contingencies  would  ever  arise; 
only  in  the  event,  which  now  seems 
probable,  of  there  being  no  associa¬ 
tions  in  communion  with  the  bishop 
are  any  schismatic  associations  likely 
to  be  formed  anywhere,  and  even  in 
that  event  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
numerous. 

It  is  well  known  that  Clause  IV., 
which  is  the  crucial  one  In  this  regard, 
was  drawn  up  after  consultation  with 
some  of  the  French  bishops,  and  that, 
though  necessarily  worded  in  such  a 
way  as  to  apply  to  all  the  religions 
previously  established  by  law,  it  was 
intended  to  safeguard  the  authority  of 
the  bishops  over  Catholic  associations. 

Why,  then,  has  the  Pope  refused  the 
request  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
French  bishops  to  be  allowed  to  form 
associations  cultuelles  on  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Besangon’s  model?  The  only 
possible  answer  is  that  which  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given:  his  refusal  is  not  due 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Separation 
Law;  it  is  an  application  of  rigid  and 
absolute  principles  and  an  attack  on  the 
autonomy  of  the  State.  For  more  than 
thirty  years  Rome  has  tolerated  in 
Prussia  a  system  of  church  councils 
which  is  really  democratic,  since  the 
members  of  the  councils  are  elected  by 
all  the  Catholics  of  each  parish;  in 
some  Swiss  cantons  the  laity  even 
elect  their  parish  priests,  and  in  both 
countries  the  laity  are  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  independent  of  ecclesiastical 
authority  and  the  system  of  organiza- 
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tion  imposed  by  the  State  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  the  Canon  Law.  The 
Pope  naturally  anticipated  that  the 
difference  between  the  accommodating 
attitude  of  the  Vatican  toward  Prussia 
and  its  uncompromising  attitude  to¬ 
ward  France  would  be  made  a  “special 
charge  against  the  Church”;  he  meets 
it  by  saying  that  “the  situations  were 
quite  different,”  and  the  “divine  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  hierarchy  were,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure,  safeguarded.”  The  Prus¬ 
sian  system  “safeguards  the  divine  at¬ 
tributes”  of  the  bishops  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  effective  control  of  the  civil 
power.  The  Pope  can  hardly  wish  the 
French  bishops  to  be  under  the  control 
of  a  government  which  he  declares  to 
be  anti-Christian.  We  may,  therefore, 
take  it  that  it  is  the  “difference”  in  the 
“circumstances”  which  really  matters; 
in  other  words,  Rome  will  put  up  with 
religious  equality  and  toleration  in  a 
Protestant  country  so  long  as  she  is 
not  strong  enough  to  claim  anything 
more,  but  in  a  Catholic  country  the 
pretense  that  she  only  wants  the  same 
rights  as  other  people  is  discarded. 

There  are  also  other  reasons  for  the 
anti-French  policy  of  Plux  X.  The 
Pope,  without  knowing  it,  is  a  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  the  German  Emperor, 
and  the  wires  of  the  Vatican  are  pulled 
by  much  more  astute  hands  than  those 
of  Cardinal  Vives  y  Tuto  and  Cardinal 
Merry  del  Val.  The  election  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  to  be  the  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  (which  was  almost  certainly  due 
to  the  personal  influence  of  the  Pope) 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  a  great  many 
people  in  England  to  the  fact  which 
has  long  been  recognized  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  that  there  is  a  close  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  Vatican  and  Berlin. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which 
make  such  an  understanding  seem  de¬ 
sirable  to  all  parties  concerned.  At 
present  the  Centre,  or  Clerical,  party 
holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  Reichstag;  the  members  of  that 
party  consistently  prefer  Clerical  to 
National  interests,  and  traffic  their 
votes  in  return  for  such  concessions 
as  the  relaxation  in  1904  of  the  law 
expelling  the  Jesuits  from  Germany; 


the  Emperor,  on  his  part,  has  been  able 
to  secure  the  passing  of  his  naval  pro¬ 
gramme  (aimed  at  this  country),  and 
other  measures  which  he  considers  es¬ 
sential,  only  by  buying  the  Clerical 
vote.  The  Emperor’s  designs  on  Aus¬ 
tria,  Belgium  and  Holland  make  him 
still  more  dependent  on  Ultramontane 
support. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  populations 
which  he  proposes  to  annex  are  Cath¬ 
olic  (even  in  Holland  they  are  more 
than  a  third  of  the  population);  the 
influence  of  the  Church  and  the 
Jesuits  is,  therefore,  an  important  fac¬ 
tor.  The  Los  von  Rom  movement  in 
Austria  has  been  a  complete  failure, 
and  the  opposite  policy  is  now  being 
tried.  Already,  both  in  Belgium  and 
Holland,  the  Clerical  party  is  pro-Ger¬ 
man  and  it  is  likely  to  become  more 
so.  The  way  was  thus  paved  for  a  rap¬ 
prochement. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  natural  affinity 
between  the  Vatican  and  the  German 
Emperor;  both  alike  hate  democracy 
and  socialism,  and  the  Vatican  and  the 
Society  of  Jesus  recognize  the  fact  that 
Prussian  Caesarism  is  the  only  effec¬ 
tive  bulwark  against  democracy  left  in 
Europe.  The  Pope,  innocent  of  inter¬ 
national  politics,  and  dreaming  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  Vatican  of  the  “res¬ 
toration  of  all  things  in  Christ” — that 
is,  the  restoration  of  the  medieval  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Papacy  over  the  civil¬ 
ized  world — fondly  believes  that  this 
imperial  “man  of  God”  is  the  chosen 
instrument  for  the  realization  of  his 
dream.  The  Jesuits  have  never  al¬ 
lowed  religious  or  moral  considerations 
to  interfere  with  their  political 
schemes,  and  are  quite  indifferent  to 
the  fact  that  the  German  Emperor, 
while  extending  one  hand  to  the  l  ope, 
holds  out  the  other  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

Moreover,  they  have  ample  precedent 
in  their  own  history  for  their  present 
policy;  when,  for  instance,  Clement 
XIV.  suppressed  the  Society  of  Jesus 
at  the  request  of  every  Catholic  State 
in  Europe,  it  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  Protestant  King  of  Prussia  and 
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the  schismatic  Russian  Empress  that 
the  Jesuits  defied  the  Papal  decree. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
desire  for  revenge  on  France  is  another 
strong  motive  for  the  Jesuit  policy, 
and  for  the  entente  cordiale  between 
Pius  X.  and  William  II.  It  is  hoped 
that  England  may  be  detached  from 
France,  and  that  the  German  Emperor 
may  thus  be  put  in  a  position  to  in¬ 
timidate  the  latter.  An  Inquiry,  if  it 
were  possible,  into  the  origin  rather 
than  the  immediate  and  ostensible 
authorship  of  the  anonymous  articles 
attacking  the  French  Republic  In  the 
interests  of  French  Clericalism,  which 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  certain 
English  newspapers  and  reviews, 
might  give  Interesting  results. 

Indeed,  a  Jesuit  Father,  in  a  sermon 
preached  at  Farm  street  on  September 
9,  openly  threatened  England  and 
France  with  the  Divine  vengeance  in 
the  form  of  a  disastrous  war,  unless 
they  submitted  to  the  claims  of  the 
Papacy.  There  is  only  one  quarter 
from  which  an  attack  on  England  or 
France  could  possibly  come.  We  need 
not  be  alarmed  at  threats  of  this  de¬ 
scription;  the  execution  of  Divine  ven¬ 
geance  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jesus  now  any  more  than  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Armada;  on 
the  contrary,  we  have  every  reason  to 
be  grateful  to  the  Jesuits  for  so  openly 
showing  their  hand  with  that  blunder¬ 
ing  diplomacy  which  has  characterized 
them  all  through  their  history.  The 
election  of  a  German  General  does  not 
alter  the  situation  in  the  least,  but  it 
does  make  the  situation  so  clear  that 
the  most  obtuse  can  hardly  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  it.  Our  obvious  duty  is  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  union  between  England  and  France, 
and  to  convert  the  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  nations  into  a  still  closer 
relation. 

The  action  of  the  French  bishops  at 
their  assembly  last  May  in  making  a 
stand  against  the  powerful  influences 
thus  arrayed  against  them,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  alike  to  their 
wisdom  and  their  courage,  to  their 
patriotism  and  their  faith.  They  knew 


that  the  Pope  desired  them  to  declare 
in  favor  of  war  between  Church  and 
State;  they  were  well  aware  that  their 
advice  had  been  asked  only  because 
the  Vatican  desired  to  throw  on  them 
the  responsibility  of  its  own  policy; 
they  declined  to  walk  into  the  trap  that 
had  been  laid  for  them,  or  to  com¬ 
promise  the  cause  of  religion  in  the 
Interest  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic. 

The  first  of  the  questions  which  the 
Vatican  called  upon  them  to  answer 
put  them  in  a  difficult  position.  They 
were  asked  whether  the  associations 
cultuelles  "as  the  law  establishes 
them”  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  Since  the  Pope 
had  already,  in  the  Encyclical  Vehe- 
menter  Nos,  condemned  those  associa¬ 
tions  without  qualification,  they  could 
hardly  answer  this  question  in  the  af¬ 
firmative,  and  with  two  exceptions 
they  replied  to  it  in  the  negative. 

The  next  question  was  whether  the 
formation  of  associations  cultuelles 
would  be  “of  greater  practical  utility 
to  the  Church”  than  the  omission  to 
form  them.  To  this  question  they  re¬ 
plied  in  the  affirmative  by  forty-eight 
votes  against  twenty-six,  and  subse¬ 
quently  recommended  with  unanimity 
the  adoption  of  the  constitutions  and 
rules  proposed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Besangon.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  the  large  majority  of  bishops  are 
far  from  being  Republicans,  that  they 
had  no  longer  anything  to  gain  by  con¬ 
ciliating  the  government,  and  had 
everything  to  lose  by  offending  the 
Pope,  it  must  be  admitted  that  their 
decision  carries  enormous  weight,  and 
can  be  attributed  to  nothing  but  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  the  interests  of 
religion  and  to  save  the  French 
Church. 

How  their  decision  has  been  treated 
we  all  know.  The  Pope  has  passed 
over  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
government  of  the  Church  in  France, 
and  who  know  better  than  any  others 
what  the  real  situation  is,  and  has 
taken  the  advice  of  Germans,  Spani¬ 
ards,  monks  and  Jesuits  concerned  only 
for  the  selfish  interests  of  their  par¬ 
ticular  orders,  French  Royalists  and 
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Clericals  with  whom  hatred  of  the  Re- 
puhlic  is  a  far  stronger  motive  than 
love  of  religion.  And,  with  incredible 
meanness,  the  reply  of  the  bishops  to 
the  first  question  put  to  them  has  been 
used  in  the  Encyclical  Gravissimo 
Officii  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  to 
the  reader  that  the  bishops  approved 
of,  and  were  responsible  for,  the  Papal 
policy.  It  is  true  that  the  phrase  in 
the  Encyclical:  “We  see  that  we  ought 
to  confirm  fully  by  our  apostolic 
authority  the  almost  unanimous  de¬ 
cision  of  your  assembly,”  need  not 
necessarily  refer  to  more  than  the 
Pope’s  repudiation  of  the  “religious 
associations  as  the  law  establishes 
them”;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would 
more  naturally  be  taken  as  applying 
to  the  whole  Papal  policy,  as  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
press.  Including  the  Catholic  papers, 
did  80  understand  it,  and  it  was  ac¬ 
tually  quoted  by  the ,  “Tablet”  and 
other  Catholic  organs  as  a  proof  that 
the  French  bishops  agreed  with  the 
Pope.  But  for  the  timely  revelations 
of  the  “Temps”  and  the  “Siecle,”  the 
truth  would  probably  never  have  been 
known,  and  the  French  bishops  would 
have  been  held  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  policy  which,  in  fact,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  avert. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that,  at 
their  second  assembly  in  August,  the 
bishops  would  be  unable  to  come  to 
any  practical  decision.  Without  dis¬ 
obeying  the  Pope,  there  was  nothing 
that  they  could  do.  The  Pope  has 
ordered  them  “to  organize  religious 
worship,”  but  has  forbidden  them  all 
legal  means  of  organizing  it.  It  is,  of 
course,  to  be  regretted  that  they  have 
hesitated  “to  serve  Christ  for  fear  of 
Peter”;  that  they  have  not  had  the 
courage  to  resist  a  policy  which  they 
know  to  be  fatal  to  religion  or,  at  least, 
to  resign  their  Sees  rather  than  accept 
any  responsibility  for  It;  that  they 
have  issued,  or  allowed  to  be  issued  in 
their  name,  a  collective  pastoral  letter 
In  which  they  stultify  themselves  and 
make  statements  which  the  whole 
world  knows  to  be  insincere  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  their  former  decision,  and 


even  with  the  public  declarations  of 
many  among  them.  It  is  a  miserable 
lachete;  but,  when  men  in  the  position 
of  M.  Brunetifere  have  not  the  courage 
of  their  convictions,  what  can  we  ex¬ 
pect  of  ecclesiastics  who  have  been 
trained  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  re¬ 
gard  personal  initiative  as  the  greatest 
sin  and  abject  submission  as  the  high¬ 
est  virtue? 

To  those  who  know  the  appalling  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  Church  has  lost  its 
hold  on  the  French  people,  who  are 
aware  that  over  large  districts  of 
France  the  practice  of  religion  has 
almost  entirely  ceased,  and  that,  where 
it  continues.  It  is  to  a  large  extent 
merely  an  external  form,  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  of  French  Catholicism 
seems  dark,  indeed.  I  wish  I  could  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  considerable  body  of 
French  Catholics  were  prepared  to 
save  the  religion  of  France  even  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  but  I  can¬ 
not  be  so  optimistic.  It  is  most  Im¬ 
probable  that  associations  of  Catholics 
will  be  formed  in  more  than  a  very 
few  places  unless  the  Pope  relents. 

The  French  bishop  who  informed  an 
interviewer  the  other  day  that  there 
were  two  or  three  bishops  and  about  a 
thousand  “bad  priests”  who  might  dis¬ 
obey  the  Pope’s  injunctions,  probably 
went  far  beyond  the  mark.  One  may, 
of  course,  be  mistaken;  it  may  be  that 
the  latent  forces  of  religion  in  the 
French  people  will  find  some  means  of 
expression  outside  the  communion  of 
Rome  if  they  cannot  find  it  within  that 
communion;  but  at  present  it  does  not 
look  as  If  that  would  be  the  case.  It 
is  far  more  likely  that  those  Catholics 
who  disapprove  of  the  Papal  policy 
will  simply  stand  aside  and  let  things 
go,  while  the  fanatics  and  tho  political 
Clericals  complete  the  destruction  of 
French  Catholicism  toward  which  they 
have  already  done  so  much. 

We  need  not  yet,  however,  entirely 
abandon  hope  that  a  way  will  be  found 
out  of  the  present  deadlock.  The  door 
will  not  be  finally  closed,  even  on  the 
ninth  of  next  December;  there  will 
then  be  another  year  during  which  it 
will  be  possible  to  form  associations 
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cultuHlles  and  secure  the  churches  and 
the  other  advantages  of  the  Separation 
Law.  It  may  be  that,  as  M.  Briand 
suggests,  the  laity  will  in  some  places 
form  associations  without  the  active 
participation  of  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
who  will  then  be  invited  to  minister  to 
them.  But,  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  Vatican,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
any  compromise  of  that  kind  would  be 
tolerated.  In  any  case.  It  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  know  that  the  gentlemen  who 
are  thirsting  for  a  cheap  martyrdom 
will  not  be  gratified. 

Both  M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Briand 
have  made  it  plain  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  no  intention  of  closing  the 
churches  or  forcibly  evicting  the  clergy 
from  them.  But  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  government  will  not  consent  to 
make  the  law  of  separation  and  equal¬ 


ity  a  law  of  establishment  and  privi¬ 
lege  by  accepting  the  Abbe  Gayraud’s 
proposal  to  make  heresy  and  schism 
illegal,  and  to  hand  over  national 
property  unconditionally  to  the 
bishops,  and,  therefore,  to  the  Pope. 
The  law  of  France  will  be  enforced, 
and,  if  the  Church  refuse  the  enormous 
advantages  offered  by  the  Separation 
Law,  it  will  find  itself  In  an  Intolerable 
position  in  which  it  will  gradually 
bleed  to  death. 

Let  us  hope  that  that  catastrophe 
may  be  averted;  but  let  us  remember 
that  the  responsibility  for  whatever 
may  happen  rests  solely  on  the  heads 
of  Pius  X.  and  of  those  who  have  in¬ 
cited  him  to  do  a  greater  injury  to  the 
French  Church  than  its  worst  enemies 
could  have  hoped  for  in  their  most 
optimistic  moments. 


AN  LVLNINQ  SONNLT. 


By  CLARA  SINGER  POYNTLR. 

(From  Chamber«’8  Journal.) 

Tlie  lamp,  beside  the  little  bridge  which  spans 
The  railway  line,  burns  red  against  the  sky, 
Even  with  semblance  of  Mars*  warlike  eye 
When  all  the  sleeping  silences  it  scans; 

Above  the  sea,  the  gentle  breeze  which  fans 
The  daylight  hours  is  slumbering  on  high 
With  folded  pinions;  peaceful  all  things  lie. 
Earth  giving  ear  to  young  spring’s  fairest  plans. 

I 

Blue  is  the  evening  air,  and  blue  the  hills. 
Which,  distant,  melt  between  the  sky  and  sea; 
And  a  soft  mist  the  far  horizon  fills 
With  that  same  tender  tint  which  tenderly 
Fills  all  the  world  to-night;  its  beauty  thrills. 
Vaguely,  all  hearts  which  may  responsive  be. 
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The  Persian  Parliament. 

(From  the  Mahratta  of  Poona,  India.) 


nIME  has  come  when  those 
who  have  been  fond  of  char¬ 
acterizing  the  East  as  slow 
and  politically  inert  must  re¬ 
vise  their  opinion  and  admit  that  she 
can  be  as  swift  of  execution  in  political 
reform  as  she  is  rich  in  imagination. 
The  political  reforms  in  Persia  are  on 
everybody’s  tongue  just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment;  and  surely  that  unheard-of  na¬ 
tion  may  be  said  to  have  done  as  much 
to  raise  the  political  reputation  of  Asia 
by  the  institution  of  the  Persian  Duma 
as  Japan  has  admittedly  done  by  de¬ 
feating  Russia  on  the  field  of  battle. 
In  fact,  the  peaceful  political  revolution 
in  Persia  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  has 
hardly  allowed  the  stranger  time  to  rub 
bis  wondering  eyes,  and  prepare  him¬ 
self  for  understanding  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  movement  which  was  already 
crowned  with  success  before  it  was 
even  seriously  talked  of  in  public. 

The  impracticability  of  implanting 
Western  institutions  in  the  Eastern 
soil  will  now  be  a  mere  phrase,  and  an 
unmeaning  phrase.  At  any  rate  a  swift 
change  has  come  over  European  opin¬ 
ion  about  the  political  potentiality  of 
the  Blast.  The  “Daily  News”  of  Lon¬ 
don,  for  instance,  has  generously  come 
forward  with  the  admission  that  to 
European  eyes  India,  China,  Turkey 
and  Persia  have  risen  in  importance 
as  possible  competitors  with  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  West.  Persia,  though 
situated  in  the  near  East,  is  practically 
farther  than  any  other  country  of  the 
Far  East,  so  far  as  intercourse  with 
Elurope  is  concerned. 

It  was  supposed  also  that  the  Persian 
people  were  more  Asiatic  in  their  spirit 


and  accustomed  to  slavery;  and  their 
monarch  was  more  despotic  and  capri¬ 
cious  than  the  monarch  of  any  other 
Eastern  nation.  The  bulk  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  it  was  believed,  from  time  im- 
memorable  had  been  used  to  hunger 
and  hardship.  They  had  been  ground 
down  by  tax  collectors.  They  had  ex¬ 
pected  no  redress  in  law  courts,  and 
when  they  had  appealed  against  op¬ 
pressors,  it  had  been  on  the  ground  of 
pity  and  not  of  civic  rights.  To  them 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
princes  and  nobles  and  the  influential 
class  of  the  clergy  should  reap  all  the 
spoils,  whilst  they  continued  to  suffer. 
Surely  it  was  too  early  in  the  day  to 
suppose  that  a  people  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  could  be  stirred  up  with  any 
higher  political  ambitions. 

But  for  those  that  chose  to  Judge  of 
Persia  by  this  ordinary  method  of 
reasoning  there  was  a  surprise  in  store; 
and  the  irony  of  the  impenetrable  East 
was  agreeably  illustrated  to  them  when 
one  fine  morning  they  read  and  re¬ 
read  the  astounding  news  that  the  Shah 
of  Persia  had  given  a  constitution  and 
an  elective  Parliament  to  his  subjects. 

This  wonderfui  phenomenon  can, 
however,  be  readily  explained.  There 
is  a  key  to  read  this  cipher  and  inter¬ 
pret  this  dream  of  a  swift  change  from 
Oxiental  despotism  to  an  enlightened 
constitutional  monarchy.  To  come  to 
the  point  at  once,  we  may  say  that 
while  the  internal  conditions  of  Persia, 
both  political  and  economic,  had  pre¬ 
pared  the  ground  for  a  political  revolu¬ 
tion,  the  immediate  and  accelerating 
cause  was  supplied  by  the  political  agi¬ 
tation  in  Russia,  which  is  only  next 
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door  to  Persia.  As  regards  the  internal 
condition,  it  was  already  reported  that 
the  state  treasury  was  empty  and  all 
available  securities  were  mortgaged. 
The  pecuniary  helplessness  naturally 
laid  Persia  open  to  the  interference 
and  intrigue  by  foreign  governments; 
and  every  student  of  contemporary 
politics  is  aware  of  the  wily  attempts 
made  by  Russia  to  insinuate  herself 
into  the  heart  of  Persia  in  the  capacity 
of  a  patronizing  money-lender  and  a 
general  sympathizer. 

Germany  also  has  not  been  behind¬ 
hand  in  taking  such  opportunities  of 
flirtation  with  Persia  as  might  be  af¬ 
forded,  and  significant  is  the  energy 
devoted  by  the  Kaiser’s  foreign  min¬ 
ister  to  the  pushing  on  of  the  German 
Legation  and  the  college  and  hospital 
buildings  at  Teheran. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provinces 
were  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  and  the 
army,  unpaid  for  months,  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  open  mutiny.  Insurrections 
were  the  order  of  the  day;  and  the 
British  Legation  was  regarded  as  af¬ 
fording  a  better  refuge  to  the  oppressed 
than  the  Shah’s  own  city.  In  these 
circumstances  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ment  in  Russia  threw  a  sudden  ray  of 
light  and  gave  the  Persian  mind  an  in¬ 
sight  Into  the  Western  methods  of 
political  salvation.  The  public  dis¬ 
pleasure  was  concentrated  upon  the 
Grand  Vizier,  who  had  to  be  dismissed; 
and  when  a  point-blank  demand  was 
made  for  a  constitution  and  a  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  Shah,  profiting  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Russia,  thought  it  the  better 
policy  to  make  the  concession. 

The  part  played  by  the  Persian 
clergy  in  this  affair  deserves  to  be 
noted.  Their  service  was  really  meant 
more  as  peace-making  friends  than  as 
revolutionary  opponents.  Being  the 
representatives  of  an  embodied  con¬ 
servatism,  they  were,  according  to 
Prof.  Vambery,  the  last  who  would 
claim  the  European  products  of  con¬ 
stitution  and  parliament.  But  the  un¬ 
expected  has  come  to  pass;  and  whether 
the  Persian  clergy  may  or  may  not  be 
enthusiastic  appreciators  of  these  po¬ 
litical  concessions,  still  there  is  not 


the  least  doubt  that  even  they  could 
find  in  these  concessions  something 
that  would  pacify  the  people  and  rec¬ 
ommend  itself  to  them  as  the  best  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  evils. 

It  would  be  ungracious  for  any  one 
to-day  to  go  about  advertising  his 
malevolence  by  opining  that  the 
Persian  Parliament  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  will  not  work  well  in  future,  and 
so  on.  Every  one  in  this  world  has 
to  learn  wisdom  by  experience,  and  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  Persian  con¬ 
stitution  and  parliament  would  not  be¬ 
gin  to  work  from  the  very  beginning  as 
well  as  the  most  tried  parliamentary 
institution  in  the  world.  They  might 
take  a  reasonable  time  to  be  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  harmonious  working  of 
the  old  and  the  new  spirit  and  meth¬ 
ods.  But  the  really  wonderful  thing  is 
that  a  backward  people  like  the  Per¬ 
sians  should  have  at  all  hit  upon  a 
constitution  and  a  parliament,  of  all 
things,  as  the  only  right  instrument  of 
the  amelioration  of  the  economic  and 
political  condition  of  the  nation. 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  aid  given  by  Russia  to  Per¬ 
sia  in  this  matter.  The  Russian  rev¬ 
olutionary  movement,  though  Itself  yet 
uncrowned  with  success,  has  evidently 
been  serving  the  same  purpose  of  leav¬ 
ening  the  political  mind  of  Asia  as  was 
done  for  Europe  by  the  great  French 
Revolution.  In  this  particular  instance 
Persia  is,  as  we  said,  only  next  door 
to  Russia.  The  Russian  Mahomedans 
and  the  Persian  Mahomedans  are  sep¬ 
arated  only  by  political  territorial 
limits.  The  Czar  of  Russia  is  a  fa¬ 
miliar  name  In  Persia  as  being  the 
money-lender  of  the  Shah. 

The  success  of  Japan  over  Russia 
had  the  direct  result  of  creating  in  the 
minds  of  the  Persian  people  political  as¬ 
pirations  and  ambitions;  and  a  Persian 
patriot,  Ibrahim  Beg,  while  on  a  pil¬ 
grimage  tour  in  Persia,  is  said  to  have 
gone  on  preaching  political  sermons  in 
which  the  Persians  were  advised  and 
exhorted  to  stir  themselves  up  and  stem 
the  tide  of  political  degeneration  by 
their  active  efforts  at  obtaining  self- 
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government.  The  Persians  are  credited 
with  being  a  quick,  intelligent  race, 
even  more  ready  to  catch  new  ideas 
than  the  Turks:  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  they  should  have  clearly 
perceived  the  meaning  of  the  great 
change  which  was  coming  over  the  face 
of  the  East. 

We  do  not  know  the  details  of  the 
interesting  process  through  which  the 
nation  passed  during  the  few  days  that 
must  have  been  taken  up  for  the  great 
question  being  put  and  decided  and 


acted  upon.  But  we  now  know  as  a  re¬ 
sult  that  Persia  has  a  Parliament  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  175  members,  sixty  of 
whom  will  sit  for  the  city  of  Teheran 
and  ninety-six  for  the  country;  and 
that  every  adult  male  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  seventy  will  enjoy 
the  right  to  vote  for  elections  to  the 
Persian  Duma.  May  the  Persian  Duma 
live  long,  and  may  it  be  the  harbinger 
of  yet  more  Asiatic  parliaments  to 
come! 


A  SUPPLICATION. 


By  I.  O.  L. 

(A  translation  of  ‘‘PrlSre,"  by  M.  Sully  Prudhomme.) 

Oh!  did  you  know  how  the  tears  apace 
Fall  by  a  lonely  hearth,  alas! 

I  think  that  before  my  dwelling  place 
Sometimes  you’d  pass. 

And  did  you  know  of  the  hopes  that  arise 
In  wearied  soul  from  a  pure  young  glance, 
Maybe  to  my  window  you’d  lift  your  eyes 
As  if  by  chance. 

And  if  of  the  comfort  you  only  knew 
A  heart  may  bring  to  a  heart  that  is  sore, 
You’d  rest  a  while,  as  a  sister  may  do, 
Beside  my  door. 

But  if  you  knew  of  the  love  that  enwraps 
My  soul  for  you,  and  holds  it  fast. 

Quite  simply  over  my  threshold,  perhaps. 
You’d  step  at  last. 
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The  Blat  ILlephant. 

By  GEORGE,  MAXWELL. 

(From  Tsmple  Bar.) 


HMAN,  my  head  boatman, 
came  into  the  verandah  by 
the  front  stairs,  and  I  knew 
that  he  had  important  news. 
The  old  man  had  his  own  way  of  doing 
everything,  and  whenever  he  came  to 
see  me  about  the  government  boats,  or 
any  other  matter  of  pure  business,  he 
came  in  through  the  servants’  entrance. 
If  he  came  on  an  errand  connected 
with  shooting  or  fishing,  he  felt  that 
the  relationship  between  us  justified 
him  in  using  a  side  entrance  to  the 
bungalow.  But  when  he  came  with 
khabar  of  big  game,  he  always  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  front  door. 

“The  Blat  Elephant  is  feeding  near 
Kuala  Sol.’’  He  paused  to  let  me  take 
in  the  news  to  its  full  extent,  and  then 
continued:  “The  tide  will  be  running 
up  this  afternoon.  If  we  start  at  5 
o’clock  in  the  big  houseboat,  we  shall 
reach  Kuala  Sol  by  8  o’clock,  and  can 
start  tracking  the  first  thing  to-morrow 
morning.  May  I  give  orders  accord¬ 
ingly?’’ 

He  went  away  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements,  and  a  few  minutes  later 
Sleman,  another  of  my  boatmen,  came 
up  to  put  my  ten-bore  rifle  in  its  case. 
He  was  the  youngest  of  my  crew,  and 
always  accompanied  Ahman  and  my¬ 
self  upon  our  shooting  expeditions,  his 
special  duty  being  to  carry  the  sand¬ 
wich  case  and  water  bottle. 

An  exceedingly  nice  youngster  of 
about  nineteen,  he  came  from  one  of 
the  northern  unprotected  states  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  and  being  new  to  the 


ways  of  the  white  men  was,  when  he 
first  joined  my  service,  somewhat  shy 
and  awkward.  He  was  very  keen,  how¬ 
ever,  to  learn  all  that  he  could  about 
every  form  of  sport,  and  under  Ah- 
man’s  tuition  was  going  through  a 
regular  course  to  “obtain  courage.’’ 
Abstinence  from  certain  kinds  of  food, 
ghee  in  particular,  seemed  to  be  the 
most  important  condition,  but  there 
were  many  charms  and  invocations  to 
jins  and  legendary  heroes  to  be  learned, 
and  there  were  some  rather  extraordi¬ 
nary  observances  to  be  kept.  Both 
men  iooked  upon  the  course  as  a  very 
serious  matter. 

Punctually  at  5  o’clock  everything 
was  ready;  the  houseboat  pushed  off 
from  the  landing  stage  at  the  bottom 
of  my  garden,  and  the  incoming  tide 
bore  us  smoothly  up  the  Kuantan 
River. 

Both  banks  of  the  broad  river  were 
covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  man¬ 
groves,  and  trees  with  dark,  glossy, 
fleshy  leaves  and  quaint  shaped  fruit 
pushed  one  another  actually  into  the 
river.  A  couple  of  miles  above  my 
house  we  entered  a  tributary  of  the 
Kuantan,  the  Blat,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  elephant  we  were  seeking. 

Soon  after  sunset  the  houseboat  en¬ 
tered  the  Sol,  a  tributary  of  the  Blat. 
A  short  way  up  this  river  the  man¬ 
groves  were  replaced  by  ordinary  for¬ 
est,  and  before  long  a  bend  in  the 
river  disclosed  the  cheerful  light  of  a 
small  house  in  an  isolated  clearing  on 
the  bank.  We  tied  up  at  the  landing 
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stage,  and  in  answer  to  our  hail  the 
owner  of  the  house,  a  man  named 
Brahim,  came  down  to  the  boat. 

He  was  able  to  give  us  all  the  in¬ 
formation  that  we  required.  The  great 
solitary  elephant,  which  for  years  out 
of  memory  had  appeared  at  intervals 
in  the  valley  of  the  Blat,  played  no 
small  part  in  his  life  and  in  that  of  the 
agi'icultural  population  of  the  district. 
On  every  visit  it  did  an  enormous 
amount  of  damage  in  the  plantations 
and  gardens,  destroying  cocoanut  and 
plantain  trees  and  knocking  down 
houses,  and  Brahim  and  the  Malays 
of  the  district  looked  upon  it  as  one 
of  the  ills  to  which  their  life  was  sub¬ 
ject.  They  regarded  it  as  they  would 
regard  a  flood,  a  harvest  failure,  or 
smallpox.  'All  of  these  things  were 
alike  in  the  respect  that  of  none  of 
them  could  the  occurrence  be  prevented 
by  any  human  power,  and  that  fore¬ 
thought  was,  therefore,  merely  an  un¬ 
necessary  and  unintelligent  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  possible  future  evil. 

A  calm  acceptance  of  the  fate  that 
placed  him  within  the  area  influenced 
by  the  elephant  thus  gave  a  curiously 
impersonal  tone  to  the  manner  in 
which  Brahim  thought  and  spoke  of 
It.  He  said  that  the  elephant  had  fed 
the  night  before  in  an  abandoned  clear¬ 
ing  about  a  mile  further  up  the  river, 
and  that  he  expected  it  to  invade  his 
plantation  this  night  or  the  next,  but 
talked  in  a  voice  so  unconcerned  that 
one  could  hardly  realize  that  he  was 
•peaking  of  the  imminent  depredation 
of  what  was  practically  the  only  prop- 
ery  that  he  had  in  the  world. 

He  told  us  that  he  had  vowed  to  slay 
a  goat  when  the  elephant  was  killed, 
and  mentioned  the  names  of  some  of 
the  richer  Malays  in  the  Blat  district, 
each  of  whom  had  vowed  to  slaughter 
a  buffalo  upon  the  same  auspicious 
occasion. 

While  we  were  thus  talking,  voices 
hailed  us  out  of  the  darkness  that  lay 
upon  the  river.  A  couple  of  Malays, 
passing  down  stream  in  a  dugout,  rec¬ 
ognizing  the  houseboat,  and  guessing 
our  errand,  called  out  to  let  us  know 
that  they  had  just  heard  the  elephant 


feeding  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river  about  half  a  mile  up  stream. 
Brahim  told  us  that  the  ford  by  which 
the  elephant  generally  crossed  the 
river  was  at  this  place,  and  we  de¬ 
cided  that,  if  we  waited  there  in  a 
boat)  we  might  possibly  surprise  the 
animal  at  the  shallows.  Ahman,  Sle- 
man  and  I,  therefore,  took  a  dugout 
and  started  without  further  delay. 

Before  we  had  gone  far,  we  heard 
the  elephant  feeding  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  inland  from  the  river  bank. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  impressive 
was  the  sound  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  as  it  came  from  the  darkness  of 
the  forest,  which  stood  up  wall-like 
above  the  river  bank.  The  wind  was 
blowing  from  it  to  us,  and  we  waited 
in  silence  beside  the  ford.  It  fed  slowly 
toward  us  until  only  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  yards  separated  us,  and  then 
stopped  a  long  time  under  a  tree  to 
pull  down  a  hanging  creeper.  The 
whole  operation  was  marvelously 
distinct. 

We  could  hear  the  branches  shake, 
and  bend,  and  creak,  as  the  animal 
tugged  at  the  creeper’s  stem,  and  then 
the  creeper’s  hold  would  give  a  little: 
its  tendrils  would  release  some  part  of 
their  clutch  of  the  leaves  and  twigs 
of  the  tree,  and  the  tearing  and  rend¬ 
ing  of  the  severance  was  followed  by 
the  elephant’s  slow  munching  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  creeper  until  it  had 
eaten  up  as  far  as  it  could  reach,  and 
began  again  to  pull  down  more.  While 
this  was  going  on,  a  couple  of  bears 
passed  by,  “woofing”  to  one  another 
as  they  hustled  through  the  forest  in 
search  of  food.  Soon  afterward  the 
elephant  stopped  feeding,  and  moved 
away. 

The  next  day  was  a  long  and  un¬ 
eventful  one,  spent  in  following  up  the 
elephant’s  tracks  without  success.  In 
•the  evening  I  had  the  houseboat  poled 
a  mile  or  two  up  river,  for  that  was  the 
direction  that  the  elephant  appeared  to 
have  taken.  After  dinner,  while  I  lay 
upon  my  mattress  in  the  houseboat,  I 
heard  old  Ahman  telling  Sleman  and 
the  other  boatmen  stories  that  deserve 
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to  be  recorded.  This  is  one  way  to  kill 
a  rhinoceros: 

Take  a  piece  of  hard  wood  (lengapus 
for  choice)  eight  inches  long  and  two 
inches  thick,  and  sharpen  the  two  ends 
to  as  fine  a  point  as  possible.  When 
you  come  upon  it,  shout  and  boldly  ad¬ 
vance.  The  rhinoceros  will  thereupon 
rush  at  you.  As  is  the  custom  of  the 
animal,  it  will  charge  you  with  its 
eyes  shut  and  its  mouth  open.  When 
it  approaches,  step  aside,  and  taking 
the  stick  between  your  thumb  and 
first  finger — so — hold  it  out  perpendic¬ 
ularly,  and  put  it  in  the  animal’s  open 
mouth.  The  rhinoceros  will  snap  upon 
it,  and  the  pointed  ends  entering  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws  will  close  the 
mouth  for  ever.  As  it  cannot  eat  it 
will  starve,  and  all  that  you  have  to  do 
is  to  follow  it  until  it  drops  down  dead. 

Ahman  was  beginning  another  story 
descriptive  of  a  method  of  killing  ele¬ 
phants  by  a  dynamite  fuse  on  the  end 
of  a  bamboo  pole,  when  one  of  the 
boatmen,  a  mannerless  cub  from  Ke- 
maman,  interrupted  the  tale  by  bluntly 
calling  him  a  liar.  Ahman  was  so  hurt 
that  he  refused  to  speak  another  word. 
The  light  was  soon  put  out,  and  the 
men,  pulling  their  cotton  cloths  around 
them,  disposed  themselves  for  the 
night. 

We  were  all  awake  at  early  dawn, 
and  when  the  sun  was  showing  over 
the  distant  mountains  Ahman,  Sleman 
and  I  set  out  again  to  look  for  fresh 
tracks.  We  took  a  straight  line 
through  the  forest  for  some  miles  in 
the  direction  which  we  imagined  the 
elephant  to  have  taken,  and  then  made 
a  wide  sweep  round  toward  the  place 
we  had  been  in  the  day  before.  We 
found  nothing,  however,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  returned  to  the  houseboat 
disappointed  and  weary. 

As  we  appeared  upon  the  bank,  we 
were  greeted  by  a  shout  from  the  other 
boatmen,  almost  in  chorus: 

“  Tt’  fed  in  Brahim’s  garden  last 
night.” 

Poor  Brahim!  There  was  something 
very  pathetic  in  his  fate.  While  we 
had  been  running  through  the  forest, 
like  questing  hounds,  in  search  of  the 


eiephant,  he  had  sat  quietly  in  his 
house  to  await  its  coming. 

We  unmoored  the  houseboat,  and 
paddled  down  stream  to  Brahim’s 
house.  He  was  perfectly  calm  and  im¬ 
personal,  the  fact  that  the  damage  was 
in  the  past  instead  of  being  in  the 
future  making  no  difference  to  him. 
He  took  us  round  his  garden  as  the 
sun  was  setting,  and,  amidst  the 
wreckage  of  the  leaves  and  branches 
and  the  great  pit  holes  where  the 
enormous  feet  had  sunk  into  the  soil, 
showed  us  where  some  twenty  fruit 
trees  had  been  destroyed. 

While  we  were  discussing  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  elephant’s  return  to  the 
plantation  during  the  night,  a  couple 
of  rattan  cutters  passed  by  on  their 
way  home  from  their  day’s  work,  and 
informed  us  that  it  had  in  the  last 
hour  or  two  crossed  to  the  other  side 
of  the  river  some  three  miles  lower 
down.  There  was  little  chance  of  an¬ 
other  visit  from  it,  therefore,  and  we 
turned  in  to  sleep  at  an  early  hour. 

At  daybreak  next  morning  Ahman, 
Sleman  and  I  set  off  down  stream  in 
a  small  dugout.  We  found  the  place 
where  the  elephant  had  crossed  the 
river  and  landed.  The  tracks  showed 
that  it  had  fed  close  to  the  river  bank 
most  of  the  night;  then  they  led  inland, 
and  we  followed  them  for  some  hours. 

The  tracks  followed  a  well-defined 
animal  track  through  the  forest,  and 
it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  to  this 
path  and  have  a  watchful  eye  for  any 
place  at  which  the  elephant  might  have 
left  it  We  hurried  along,  Ahman 
close  behind  me  and  Sleman  at  his 
heels.  And  a  few  hundred  paces 
further  on,  at  a  place  where  the  path 
made  a  sudden  bend  round  the  trunk 
of  an  old  dead  tree,  I  saw  lying*  down 
on  the  path,  only  a  few  yards  away, 
the  Blat  Elephant. 

It  was  sound  asleep.  Elephants  usu¬ 
ally  sleep  standing,  and  it  is  rare  to  see 
one  sleeping,  as  this  one  was,  on  Its 
side  with  its  head  on  the  ground  and 
with  all  four  feet  stretched  out.  It  lay 
across  the  path  with  its  back  to  me, 
and  rattans  and  forest  creepers  so 
hemmed  it  in  that  its  head  was  hidden 
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on  one  side  and  its  hindquarters  on  the 
other  by  undergrowth  and  tangled 
foliage  of  every  description.  The  two 
men  stood  still  behind  me,  while  I 
crept  forward  a  few  paces  to  take  a 
steady  aim. 

The  animal  was  not  more  than  fif¬ 
teen  yards  away,  but  the  gaunt  ridge 
of  its  backbone  and  the  nape  of  its 
neck  were  all  that  I  could  see.  To  right 
and  left  were  great  tangled  masses 
of  rattans,  whose  stems  were  sheathed 
in  great  thorny  coverings  and  whose 
every  delicate  tendril  carried  strings 
of  clinging  hooks;  and  I  dared  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  a  detour  to  get  a  shot 
at  the  elephant’s  forehead.  I  knew  by 
experience  how  alert  it  was,  and  knew 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  move  more 
than  a  few  yards  before  it  would  hear 
me.  I  took  a  steady  aim,  therefore,  at 
the  last  vertebra  at  the  nape  of  its 
neck,  expecting  the  bullet  to  smash  its 
backbone  and  perhaps  to  rake  into  its 
brain.  I  fired  and  all  was  still. 

Peering  under  the  smoke  of  my  ten- 
bore,  I  saw  the  animal  lying  motion¬ 
less.  I  waited  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
looked  round  toward  the  two  Malays. 
The  week  before,  shooting  in  the  Kuan- 
tan  Valley,  I  had  killed  a  fine  tusker 
elephant  with  a  single  bullet  in  the 
brain.  This  made  two  consecutive  ele¬ 
phants  with  two  consecutive  bullets; 
and  the  second  of  them  was  the 
famous  Blat  Elephant.  Trying  to  con¬ 
ceal  my  emotion,  I  beckoned  to  the 
men  to  come  up,  saying  that  the  ani- 
may  was  dead.  But  “dead”  had  barely 
crossed  my  lips  when  there  was  a  rend¬ 
ing  of  the  rattans,  and  before  I  could 
move,  the  elephant  was  charging 
straight  at  me. 

A  second  before,  it  had  been  lying 
on  the  ground  with  all  four  feet 
stretched  out,  and  with,  I  believed,  a 
bullet  in  its  brain.  An  elephant  can¬ 
not  spring  to  his  feet,  and  a  tame  ani¬ 
mal  generally  takes  some  time  to  rise. 
The  suddenness  of  this  charge  may, 
therefore,  appear  exaggerated:  I  can 
only  say  that  I  was  standing  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  animal,  and  was  not 
aware  of  any  Interval  of  time  between 
its  lying  silent  on  the  ground  and  its 


charging  me.  I  saw  the  green  rattans 
tearing  asunder  to  right  and  to  left, 
away  from  an  enormous  brown  head — 
a  trunk  tightly  colled  up  and  a  pair  of 
huge  gleaming  tusks. 

It  was  all  high  up  in  the  air,  and 
right  above  me — imminent  as  a  wave 
that  curls  before  it  breaks.  With  my 
second  barrel  I  fired  into  the  center  of 
the  enormous  brown  chest,  the  head 
being  so  high  and  so  close  that  it  was 
covered  by  the  tightly  coiled  trunk,  and 
then  with  an  empty  rifle  I  turned  and 
ran  down  the  track  up  which  we  had 
come.  The  elephant  was  only  a  few 
yards  behind  me,  and  I  ran  for  life. 

Before  I  had  gone  more  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  yards,  I  tripped  and  fell 
heavily  to  the  ground,  my  rifle  being 
flung  from  my  hand.  Death  seemed 
certain,  and  I  could  only  hope  that  it 
would  be  painless.  But,  to  my  intense 
surprise,  the  elephant  had  not  followed 
me.  Looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  saw 
it  standing  under  the  great  dead  tree, 
from  underneath  which  I  had  fired 
both  shots.  I  picked  myself  up  and, 
not  daring  to  wait  to  get  my  rifle, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  a  thicket 
by  my  fall,  raced  down  the  path  again 
and  hid  behind  the  first  convenient 
tree.  From  this  point  of  comparative 
safety,  I  saw  the  elephant  still  stand¬ 
ing  under  the  dead  tree.  It  was  fum¬ 
bling  dizzily  with  its  trunk  in  the 
heavy  smoke  of  the  black  powder — 
fumbling  to  find  me.  The  blood  was 
pouring  from  the  wound  in  its  chest  in 
great  throbbing  jets,  and  the  bright 
green  undergrowth  was  drenched  with 
heavy  red. 

After  a  few  seconds  the  great  brute 
began  to  scream  with  rage  and  pain. 
How  it  screamed!  As  the  numbness 
caused  by  the  shock  of  the  first  bullet 
wore  off,  the  pain  of  the  wound  and  of 
the  second  bullet  in  its  chest  drove  it 
to'  frenzied  madness.  It  trampled  over 
the  ground  which  was  already  be¬ 
smeared  with  its  blood,  and,  with  trunk 
outstretched  and  ears  thrust  forward, 
turned  in  every  direction  to  seek  its 
assailant.  My  empty  rifle  lay  between 
us,  and  I  could  not  think  of  attempting 
to  move  toward  it.  Neither  dared  I 
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move  further  away,  for  any  motion  on 
my  part  might  attract  its  attention. 
Ahman  and  Sleman  were  both  unarmed 
and  we  all  cowered  behind  our  respec¬ 
tive  trees. 

After  a  time — it  may  have  been  only 
a  few  minutes,  but  it  seemed  like  hours 
— weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood  and 
convinced  perhaps  of  the  futility  of  its 
search,  it  moved  slowly  away.  We 
came  out  from  our  hiding  places,  and 
all  were  very  shaky.  I  picked  up  my 
rifle  and  reloaded  it,  and  then  after  a 
few  minutes’  rest  to  settle  our  nerves, 
we  set  off  again  after  the  elephant. 
When  we  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  Ahman,  who  followed  in  my 
tracks,  step  for  step,  tapped  my 
shoulder. 

“He  is  going  to  plug  up  his  wound,” 
he  whispered,  pointing  to  a  dwarf  palm 
from  which  some  leaves  had  been  torn. 
A  few  yards  further  on  he  pointed  to  a 
place  where  the  elephant  had  picked 
up  in  its  trunk  a  small  quantity  of  soft 
oozy  mud.  "Aih!  Is  he  not  clever? 
There  is  the  poultice.”  This  time  I 
stopped,  and  asked  him  what  he  meant. 
He  replied  that  the  elephant  would  in¬ 
sert  a  plug  of  the  palm  leaves  into  the 
opening  of  the  wound  in  its  chest,  and 
then  cover  the  whole  wound  over  with 
mud.  It  seemed  almost  incredible,  but 
the  time  was  not  one  for  arguing  about 
animal  intelligence,  and  I  followed  the 
tracks  again.  And,  sure  enough,  be¬ 
fore  we  had  gone  much  further  the 
blood  that  had  so  plenteously  be¬ 
smeared  our  path  suddenly  dwindled  to 
a  scanty  sprinkle,  and  shortly  after¬ 
ward  to  a  few  thin  drops  at  intervals. 

After  another  hour  or  so  the  tracks 
grew  firmer,  showing  that  the  animal 
was  staggering  less,  and  was  recover¬ 
ing  its  strength.  Later  we  came  to  a 
fallen  tree  some  five  feet  in  diameter 
that  lay  across  a  bit  of  swamp,  and  saw 
that  the  elephant,  instead  of  wading 
through  the  swamp,  had  used  the  tree 
as  a  bridge  to  walk  upon.  This  was 
most  disheartening,  and  Ahman,  curs¬ 
ing  the  elephant  heartily  for  a  tight¬ 
rope  dancer,  urged  me  to  hasten,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  animal  was  now  in  all 
probability  going  faster  than  we  were. 


We,  therefore,  pushed  on  as  fast  as 
possible,  trusting  that  any  sound  we 
might  make  would  be  unheard  by  the 
elephant  in  the  noise  of  its  own  move¬ 
ments. 

But  we  had  soon  to  redouble  our  cau¬ 
tion,  for  in  one  place  the  elephant  had 
taken  a  sudden  loop  and  turned  round 
to  watch  its  own  tracks.  This  is  not 
unusual  with  wounded  animals  whose 
strength  and  size  makes  them  danger¬ 
ous,  such  as  rhinoceroses,  sladang  and 
elephants;  and  when  any  animal  adopts 
these  tactics,  its  pursuers  are  running 
a  very  great  risk.  They  see  the  tracks 
lying  before  them,  and  naturally  only 
look  for  danger  in  front.  But  what  has 
happened  is  that  the  animal  has  all  but 
completed  a  great  letter  P.  It  just 
stops  short  of  completing  the  lower 
part  of  the  loop  of  the  capital  letter, 
and  standing  back  a  few  yards  from 
the  main  line  of  the  letter  watches  its 
pursuers  advance.  It  allows  them  to 
pass.  And  then  without  warning  it 
charges  them  from  behind. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  luckily 
for  us,  the  elephant  had  for  some 
reason  moved  on  again  before  we 
reached  the  spot  which  it  had  been 
watching. 

At  about  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  tracks  turned  toward  the  river. 
Our  luck  here  deserted  us.  The  ele¬ 
phant  decided  to  recross,  and  made  for 
the  point  at  which  it  had  crossed  the 
river  the  night  before.  This  was  the 
spot  at  which  we  had  joined  the  tracks 
in  the  morning,  and  where  we  had  left 
our  boat. 

As  the  elephant  stepped  down  into 
the  river,  in  a  fury  at  the  sight  of  any 
implement  of  man,  it  seized  our  craft 
and  swung  it  out  of  the  way,  snapping 
the  iron  chain  by  which  we  had  tied 
it  to  a  tree  and  sending  it  adrift  down 
the  stream. 

When  we  arrived  on  the  scene  we 
only  found  a  few  links  of  a  chain  on 
the  near  bank,  and  in  the  distance  saw 
the  huge  footprints  which  showed 
where  the  elephant  had  clambered  up 
the  further  side.  The  river  was  not 
particularly  broad,  but  it  was  tidal 
mangrove  water,  and  infested  with 
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crocodiles.  To  cross  it  without  a  boat 
was  out  of  the  question.  We  had  the 
alternative  of  taking  a  path  back 
through  the  forest,  making  for 
Brahim’s  house,  which  was  some  three 
miles  away,  or  of  waiting  on  the  chance 
that  some  boat  might  pass.  To  return 
was  to  give  up  all  hope  for  the  day; 
we,  therefore,  decided  to  wait.  But 
luck  was  against  us:  for  nearly  three 
long  hours  did  we  wait  upon  a  slimy 
bank,  grilled  in  the  sun  and  devoured 
by  mosquitoes,  mocked  by  the  glitter 
of  undrinkable  water  and  insulted  by 
the  footprints  fast  drying  upon  the 
opposite  bank.  At  last,  at  about  5 
o’clock,  a  boat  came  round  the  bend 
of  the  river  and  took  us  off.  It  was 
too  late  to  follow  the  tracks  further, 
and  I  sadly  gave  the  order  to  return  to 
the  houseboat. 

It  was  not  until  after  dinner  that  I 
heard  of  the  accident  to  which  I  owe 
my  life.  Both  Ahman  and  Sleman 
swore  positively  that  when  I  fired  my 
second  barrel  at  the  charging  elephant, 
an  enormous  rotten  branch,  loosened 
by  the  concussion  of  the  shots  of  my 
heavy  rifle,  fell  from  the  tree  under 
which  I  was  standing.  As  the  elephant 
charged  down  the  path,  the  great 
branch  fell  fair  upon  its  back.  It  was 
this  that  had  stopped  the  elephant’s 
charge,  and  not,  as  I  had  imagined,  my 
second  barrel.  If  their  story  is  true, 
and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  it  was 
a  marvelous  chance  that  the  branch, 
which  would  have  killed  me  had  I  re¬ 
mained  where  I  was  for  a  moment 
longer,  should  have  saved  my  life  by 
falling  upon  the  elephant. 

I  ordered  the  houseboat  to  be  taken 
down  t«  the  point  where  the  elephant 
had  crossed  and  recrossed,  and  we  were 
drifting  lazily  with  the  stream  and 
consoling  ourselves  for  the  day’s  want 
of  success  by  an  assurance  of  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  meeting  the  elephant  again 
on  the  morrow,  when  suddenly  we  were 
hailed  out  of  the  darkness  by  a  police 
boat. 

“Amok — amok !’’ 

When  the  boats  approached  one  an¬ 
other,  a  corporal  came  on  board  and 
reported  that  a  Malay  had  run  amok, 


killing  his  wife  and  two  men.  The 
scene  of  the  murders  was  on  the  sea 
coast,  not  far  from  the  border  between 
my  district  and  an  independent  native 
state,  and  the  murderer,  who  had 
escaped  into  the  forest,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  make  for  the  border.  The 
sergeant  and  a  posse  had  already  left 
in  pursuit. 

There  was  no  police  inspector  in  the 
district,  and,  therefore,  no  option  was 
left  me,  I  took  the  police  crew  on  my 
boat,  and  with  a  double  set  of  men  we 
paddled  hard  for  the  river  mouth.  By 
midnight  we  had  transhipped  into  the 
government  yawl,  and  a  few  hours 
later  were  out  at  sea  skirting  the 
coastline  to  make  for  the  Kemaman 
border. 

We  eventually  caught  our  man,  but 
it  was  long  before  I  could  find  time  to 
return  to  the  Blat  River.  It  was  then, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question  to  follow 
the  tracks  that  we  had  left,  and  all 
that  I  could  do  was  to  organize  parties 
to  search  in  all  directions  for  any  signs 
that  there  might  be  of  the  elephant’s 
dead  body.  But  all  in  vain. 

The  next  month  I  left  Kuantan  on 
transfer  to  another  district,  and  shortly 
afterward  proceeded  on  a  long  leave 
to  England.  Soon  after  my  arrival  at 
home  I  g6t  a  letter  from  Ahman  to  say 
that  a  Malay  rattan-cutter  had  come 
upon  the  dead  body  of  the  Blat  Ele¬ 
phant,  and  had  stolen  the  tusks  and 
sold  them  to  a  Chinaman  over  the  Ke¬ 
maman  border.  I  wrote  to  my  succes¬ 
sor  about  the  matter,  but  the  lapse  of 
time  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  do 
anything.  And  that,  I  am  afraid,  is 
the  end  of  the  Blat  Elephant. 

But  where  are  the  tusks  that  I 
should  have  to  grace  my  story?  I  sigh 
to  think  of  them  lying  in  a  shcp  win¬ 
dow,  cut  up  into  hair  brushes  or  frit¬ 
tered  away  to  be  the  fittings  of  a 
dressing  case.  For,  in  my  dreams,  I 
see  them  as  I  shall  never  see  them 
again:  gleaming  in  great  curves,  with 
an  overpowering  bulk  of  head  and  body 
behind  them,  and  framed  by  a  veil  of 
green  rattans  tom  asunder  to  right  and 
to  left. 
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The  Sudermann  Cycle. 

By  rLORLNCL  B.  LOW. 

(From  the  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.) 


ERMANN  SUDERMANN  oc¬ 
cupies  an  impregnable  posi¬ 
tion  in  German  literature; 
the  best  critics  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  him  as  a  great  literary  artist, 
while  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of 
the  German  people  has  proclaimed  him 
as  worthy  to  rank  with  their  great 
dramatists  of  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  to  observe  that, 
whereas  so  often  in  this  country  what 
obtains  the  praise  of  the  critics  wins 
little  or  no  approval  from  the  people, 
in  Germany  they  are  constantly  to  be 
found  in  accord.  Since  1889,  when 
Sudermann  produced  “Die  Ehre’’  at  the 
Lessing  Theatre,  Berlin,  his  plays  have 
always  drawn  large  audiences,  and 
these  among  a  people  who  take  the 
drama  seriously,  who  are  content  to 
see  their  Schiller,  Lessing  and  Goethe 
again  and  again  without  any  sense  of 
weariness,  and  who  probably  know 
their  Shakespeare  far  better  than  the 
average  Englishman  does.  I  have  seen 
Sudermann  performed  in  small  pro¬ 
vincial  theatres,  by  excellent  compa¬ 
nies  of  actors,  to  an  audience  of  small 
shopkeepers,  minor  officials  and  solid 
matrons,  whose  appreciation  was  seri¬ 
ous  and  intelligent,  and  who  evidently 
found  in  the  problems  suggested  by  the 
dramatist — problems,  be  it  said,  of 
eternal  Interest — subjects  which  they 
could  understand  and  that  interested 
them. 

The  contrast  between  an  English 
provincial  theatre  and  a  German  one 
is  very  marked:  in  Germany  every 
little  town  has  its  theatre,  in  which 


during  the  winter  season  a  repertory 
of  excellent  plays  is  given;  there  are 
no  long  runs,  and  the  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  receive  but  modest  salaries,  yet 
they  are  often  highly  talented  players, 
who  perform  their  parts,  however 
small,  with  a  carefulness  and  an  in¬ 
telligence  which  show  a  real  desire  to 
understand  the  dramatist’s  meaning. 
In  England  our  system  of  “star”  actors 
and  long  runs  tends  probably  to  care¬ 
lessness  about  minor  parts,  and  a  cer¬ 
tain  lack  of  originality  and  spontaneity 
which  is  impossible  when  two  or  three 
different  plays  are  performed  perhaps 
in  a  week. 

Sudermann’s  play,  “Die  Ehre,”  was 
performed  at  a  moment  when  the  Ger¬ 
man  stage  was  at  a  somewhat  low  ebb, 
when  the  conventions  which  so  often 
rule  the  stage  were  strong,  and  great 
traditions  of  noble  German  drama  were 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  To  him, 
and  to  his  contemporary  Hauptmann, 
belong  the  honor  of  having  restored 
the  drama  to  its  earlier  position  as  a 
living  force,  and  probably  to-day  the 
German  people  are  more  influenced  by 
the  stage  than  any  other  nation,  for 
they  possess  what  neither  England  nor 
France  possesses — a  vital  drama,  a 
drama  that  deals  with  real  flesh  and 
blood,  that,  depicting  contemporary  life 
(as  Sudermann  nearly  always  does), 
sees  below  the  passing  phases  of  the 
time  and  pierces  to  what  is  of  no  age 
and  of  no  country. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  Suder¬ 
mann  profitably  with  any  contem¬ 
porary  English  writer,  for  with  the 
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exception  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw  we  have 
no  one  who  has  any  real  claim  to  be 
considered  a  serious  dramatist.  Clever 
as  our  dramatists  undoubtedly  are, 
most  of  them  would  probably  them¬ 
selves  acknowledge  that  they  have  not 
attempted  to  deal  with  the  serious 
problems  of  life  in  a  serious  fashion, 
and  that  even  when  they  have  depicted 
contemporary  manners  and  contem¬ 
porary  problems,  it  has  only  been  from 
the  outside,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Pinero  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  once  or  twice  attempted 
something  far  more  serious  in  “Judah” 
and  “The  Middleman,”  but  either  he 
exhausted  that  vein  too  quickly  or 
found  it  an  unprofitable  one,  for  he 
soon  abandoned  it.  One  has  only  to 
compare  Mr.  H.  A.  Jones’s  series  of 
females  with  a  past  (or  desirous  of 
having  one)  with  Sudermann’s  women 
who  have  sinned  and  been  punished,  to 
see  that  a  whole  world  of  emotions,  be¬ 
liefs  and  ideas  separate  the  two  drama¬ 
tists. 

With  Mr.  Shaw  the  case  is  different, 
for  he  certainly  takes  his  art  seriously, 
but  then  he  is  incapable  of  drawing  a 
character  that  is  alive,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  the  truly  delightful 
chauffeur  in  “Man  and  Superman,” 
who  is  a  distinct  creation.  His  men 
and  women  are  always  interesting, 
often  witty;  he  makes  us  think,  and 
bids  us  examine  our  favorite  conven¬ 
tions  and  shibboleths.  He  is  never 
dull  and  often  wise,  but  none  of  these 
things  makes  a  great  dramatist,  unless 
he  can  endow  his  men  and  women  with 
life.  It  is  with  his  women  that  Mr. 
Shaw  fails  signally:  his  Candida  is  a 
bundle  of  opinions,  interesting  enough, 
but  with  no  blood  in  her  veins.  Major 
Barbara  is  an  incomprehensible  set  of 
principles,  which  yftld  at  the  slightest 
pressure,  while  Mrs.  Warren  is  a 
monstrosity,  and  Vivie  a  piece  of  ani¬ 
mated  w'ood. 

And  It  is  just  as  a  delineator  of 
female  character  that  Sudermann  is 
specially  great;  his  women  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  his  men,  and  in  nearly  every 
play  the  interest  of  the  action  concerns 
itself  with  the  women  rather  than  with 


the  men.  His  studies  of  women  are 
profound,  and  those  of  the  modern 
women  of  intense  interest  to  his  own 
generation;  he  has  given  us  a  series 
of  portraits  of  women  which  stands 
almost  alone,  although  the  influence  of 
Ibsen  may  certainly  be  traced.  His 
heroines — Magda,  Beate  in  “Es  lebe  das 
I>eben,”  Thea  in  “Das  Blumenboot” — 
are  essentially  modern;  and  although 
it  is  true  that  the  problems  that  face 
them  are  those  that  women  of  all  ages 
have  had  to  face,  their  attitude  toward 
them  is  so  utterly  different  that  the 
problem  Itself  scarce  seems  the  same. 
His  women  desire  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  act  for  themselves,  to  be 
themselves,  even  if  by  so  doing  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  terrible 
facts  of  life,  from  a  knowledge  of  which 
their  less  thinking  sisters  are  spared; 
they  are,  most  of  them,  women  of  in¬ 
tensity  and  of  intellect,  women  who 
when  they  err  know  It,  and  do  not 
gloss  over  their  fault,  sometimes  in¬ 
deed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heroine  of 
“Es  lebe  das  Leben,”  they  regret 
nothing  and  acknowledge  no  wrong. 

Yet  Sudermann  makes  us  feel  every¬ 
where  that  “the  wages  of  sin  is  death”; 
retribution,  in  some  shape  or  another, 
always  falls,  not  necessarily  on  the 
most  guilty  person,  yet  on  some  one, 
and  we  are  conscious  throughout  his 
tragedies  of  a  Nemesis  that  will  over¬ 
take  his  protagonists.  It  is  thus  that 
the  great  dramatists  fashioned  their 
tragic  plays,  and  it  is  in  this  spirit  that 
Shakespeare  gives  us  a  drowned  Or- 
phelia  and  a  stifled  Desdemona.  Even 
where  his  heroines  commit  sins  which 
we  can  neither  approve  nor  justify,  as 
Raffaela  in  “Das  Blumenboot,”  we  can 
understand  their  so  doing,  and  in  many 
cases  we  are  right  in  giving  them  our 
sympathy,  and  often  we  are  bound  to 
accord  them  admiration,  for  his  women 
possess  in  a  marked  degree  that 
courage  which  is  so  rare  and  so  beauti¬ 
ful  in  both  sexes:  the  courage  to  face 
facts,  to  tear  off  conventions,  and  to 
follow  the  light  wheresoever  it  may 
lead.  It  is  this  courage  that  makes  out 
of  Magda  and  Beate,  both  women  with 
a  past,  noble  beings,  to  whom  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  refuse  our  respect,  and  tbe 
same  courage  enables  Leonore  in  “Die 
Ebre”  to  abandon  the  conventions  by 
which  she  has  always  been  hedged 
around,  and  to  give  herself  to  the  man 
she  loves,  who  happens  to  belong  to  a 
far  lower  social  rank  than  her  own. 

But  Sudermann’s  women  are  not 
merely  courageous  and  independent- 
minded — were  they  that  alone  they 
w'ould  not  command  our  sympathy  so 
greatly — they  are  essentially  womanly 
in  that  one  and  all  desire  love  with  a 
passionate  intensity,  and  in  each  case 
it  is  the  desire  to  fulfill  the  deepest 
need  of  her  nature  that  brings  about 
conflict,  and  often  tragedy. 

The  German  theatre  in  London  de¬ 
serves  the  heartiest  thanks  of  all  lovers 
of  the  drama  for  having  afforded  them 
an  opportunity  of  studying  Suder¬ 
mann’s  best  plays,  which  are  not  nearly 
so  familiar  to  English  people  as  their 
greatness  deserves.  For  while  we  have 
translations  and  adaptations  without 
number  from  the  French  dramatists,  it 
is  but  rarely  that  the  works  of  con¬ 
temporary  German  dramatists  see  the 
light  here.  Yet  in  many  ways  they 
would  mean  more  to  us  than  the 
French  plays,  for  the  German  mind, 
naturally,  is  more  akin  to  ours  than 
the  French,  and  the  lack  of  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  has  been  shown  toward 
Sudermann  and  Hauptmann  is  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  fact  that  fewer  people 
read  German  than  French,  and  not  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  plays  them¬ 
selves.  In  the  six  plays  that  were 
presented  to  an  English  audience,  two 
— “Morituri”  and  “Das  Blumenboot” — 
had  never  before  been  performed  in 
this  country,  while  three  others,  “Die 
Schmetterlingsschlacht,’’  a  comedy, 
“Das  Gliick  im  Winkel”  and  “Die 
Ehre,”  are  only  known  to  a  limited 
circle  of  English  readers  of  German, 
as  they  have  not  yet  been  translated. 

“Die  Heimat,”  entitled  in  its  English 
dress  “Magda,”  is  familiar  to  a  large 
number  of  theatre-goers  through  the 
acting  of  Signora  Duse  and  Mrs.  Patrick 
Campbeii;  the  magnificent  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  former  can  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  who  had  the  privilege 


of  seeing  it.  Mrs.  Campbell’s  reading 
of  the  part,  though  interesting  and 
powerful,  rather  fails  to  express  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  Magda, 
which  differentiate  her  from  the  many 
heroines  of  drama  whose  case  outward¬ 
ly  is  the  same  as  her  own.  The  play 
gives  us  the  conflict  between  the  old 
and  the  new,  between  the  father  with 
his  patriarchal  idea  of  authority  and 
the  modern  daughter  with  her  passion 
to  live  her  own  life.  The  situation  is 
often  almost  theatrical,  but  it  is  re¬ 
deemed  from  any  tinge  of  artificiality 
by  the  struggle  that  takes  place  in 
Magda  between  her  duty  to  an  utterly 
conventional  father,  whose  code  of 
honor  she  believes  to  be  entirely  false, 
and  her  duty  to  her  child,  for  whose 
existence  she  is  responsible. 

Sympathy  is  never  alienated  from 
Magda,  yet  the  father  with  his  miii- 
tary  training  and  stern  idea  of  filial 
duty  wins  from  us,  almost  unwillingly, 
a  certain  measure  of  respect  and  great 
pity.  His  idols  are  false  idols,  never¬ 
theless  the  shattering  of  them  destroys 
all  that  makes  life  worth  living  to  him. 
In  his  home,  he  says,  “there  is  no  taik 
about  heredity,  no  arguments  concern¬ 
ing  individuality,  no  scandalous  gossip, 
modern  ideas  have  no  entrance  there; 
....  in  this  house  old-fashioned  ideas 
of  paternal  authority  rule,  and  will  rule 
as  long  as  I  live;  and  am  I  therefore 
to  be  called-  a  tyrant?”  And  to  this 
narrow-minded  but  honest  martinet 
has  been  born  a  daughter  with  a 
nature  entirely  opposed  to  his  own,  an 
artist  to  her  finger-tips,  with  all  the 
gifts  and  all  the  limitations  belonging 
to  this  nature.  Magda  is  a  true  child 
of  her  father  in  that  she  possesses  his 
tenacity  and  determination,  and,  given 
two  such  characters  in  close  proximity, 
conflict  is  bound  to  arise. 

Magda’s  faults  are  those  of  generous, 
passionate  youth  thrown  amid  adverse 
circumstances;  it  is  a  purely  conven¬ 
tional  code  of  honor  that  bids  her 
marry  the  man  who  has  so  shamefully 
deserted  her  in  her  hour  of  need,  and 
we  are  glad  that  the  conditions  im¬ 
posed  by  him  and  by  her  father  prevent 
her  from  becoming  his  wife.  By  thus 
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acting  she  never  became  in  the  eyes 
of  the  “world”  (it  was  only  the  “world” 
of  a  very  narrow-minded,  conventional 
set  of  people)  a  “respectable  woman,” 
but,  at  any  rate,  she  maintained  her 
self-respect.  The  love  of  her  child  was 
stronger  than  any  power  exercised  by 
the  society  into  which  she  was  born. 

The  play  is  full  of  striking  and  beau¬ 
tiful  scenes,  one  of  the  most  touching 
being  that  between  the  father  and 
daughter  after  the  former  has  promised 
the  pastor — who  has  always  loved 
Magda — to  ask  no  questions  concerning 
her  past.  The  famous  singer  has  re¬ 
turned  to  her  native  town,  after  many 
years’  absence,  during  which  she  has 
suffered  and  experienced  much,  and 
finds  her  old  home  just  as  it  was.  Life 
has  stood  still  with  the  inmates  of  that 
quiet  home;  it  is  a  great  contrast  to  her 
existence,  and  she  is  touched  by  her 
father’s  joy  in  her  return,  and  the  af¬ 
fection  given  her  by  her  young  sister. 
But  she  knows,  in  spite  of  this,  that  life 
would  be  impossible  for  her  in  these 
narrow  surroundings,  while  her  father 
cannot  conceal  his  anxiety  concerning 
her  unknown  past;  her  beauty,  her 
charm,  her  tenderness  toward  himself, 
all  inspire  him  with  suspicion.  “Tell 
me,”  he  implores  her,  “that  you  have 
remained  pure  in  body  and  soul,  and 
then  you  can  go  on  your  own  way  with 
my  blessing.”  Magda’s  answer  gives 
the  keynote  of  her  character.  “I  have 
been  true  to  myself,  dear  father.” 

In  the  scene  between  Magda  and  the 
man  who  deserted  her,  dramatic  inter¬ 
est  reaches  its  height,  and  there  are 
few  passages  in  modern  literature  so 
poignant  and  so  tragic.  He,  the  mean- 
spirited,  pompous,  lying  coward,  w’hom 
chance  has  brought  into  the  circle  of 
her  father’s  friends,  and  who  has  be¬ 
come  a  highly  respectable,  pious  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  is  nervous  and  anxious 
to  meet  once  again  his  early  love,  but 
to  conceal  their  relations.  He  expects 
reproaches:  it  is  Magda’s  thanks  that 
overwhelm  him  when,  in  a  speech  of 
unsurpassed  passion  and  vehemence, 
she  tells  him  what  he  had  meant  to 
her.  “I  was  a  stupid,  thoughtless 
creature,  enjoying  my  liberty  like  an 


escaped  monkey — through  you  I  be¬ 
came  a  woman.  To  whatever  height  I 
have  reached  in  my  art,  for  what  I  am 
in  myself,  I  liave  you  to  thank.  My 
soul  was  like  a  siient  harp,  and  through 
you  the  storm  swept  over  it;  it  has 
sounded  almost  to  breaking  the  whole 
scale  of  emotions  which  bring.s  us 
women  to  maturity — love  and  hate  and 
revenge  and  ambition  and”  (springing 
up)  “necessity,  necessity,  necessity- 
threefold  necessity — and  the  greatest, 
the  strongest,  the  highest  of  all — the 
love  of  a  mother  for  a  child!  all  that 
I  owe  you.” 

In  “Die  Ehre”  we  are  introduced  into 
a  lower  middle-class  family  in  Berlin, 
which  occupies  the  back  of  a  house,  the 
front  part  of  which  belongs  to  a  very 
rich  manufacturer.  The  bourgeois 
family,  the  Heineckes,  consists  of  a 
father,  mother  and  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  is  unmarried  and  beautiful. 
A  son,  Robert,  has  been  for  years 
abroad  in  the  employ  of  the  rich  manu¬ 
facturer.  He  has  educated  himself,  is 
high-principled,  serious-minded,  with 
ideals  of  womanhood  which  make  him 
desire  to  reverence  and  cherish  his 
mother  and  sisters.  After  an  absence 
abroad  of  many  years,  during  which 
the  memory  of  home  and  fatherland 
has  occupied  a  sacred  place  in  his 
heart,  he  returns  a  rich,  prosperous 
man  to  Berlin,  desirous  of  helping  his 
family  and  living  happily  with  them. 

With  a  terrible  shock  he  discovers 
that  the  years  that  have  passed  have 
put  a  barrier,  strong  and  impassive, 
between  him  and  his  kindred.  They 
have  remained  hopelessly  sordid  in 
their  views;  his  mother  is  willing  to 
receive  presents  from  his  employer’s 
servants,  and  favors  of  a  most  ques¬ 
tionable  kind  from  his  employer’s  oon; 
his  sister  Alma,  young  and  beautiful, 
is  bent  on  enjoyment  at  whatever  cost. 
His  emotion  on  seeing  them  all  again 
is  great;  their  feeling  is  surprise  at 
his  having  a  count  as  a  friend,  and 
anxiety  to  know  how  rich  he  is,  and 
what  he  is  going  to  give  them.  He  is 
conscious  at  the  first  meeting  that  he 
is  out  of  sympathy  with  them,  though 
it  is  some  time  before  he  realizes  in 
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Its  fulness  the  life  they  are  leading. 
Alma’s  remark,  “One  has  only  one  life, 
and  the  great  thing  is  to  be  jolly.  Are 
you  jolly,  Robert?”  surprises  him,  and 
rouses  an  uneasiness  in  his  mind  that 
is  only  increased  as  time  goes  on. 

His  friend.  Count  Trast,  a  wealthy 
coffee  merchant,  a  cosmopolitan  and  a 
philosopher  who  years  ago  had  to 
leave  the  army  because  of  large  gam¬ 
bling  debts,  and  whom  the  military 
code  of  honor — which  he  refused  to 
accept — would  have  condemned  to  sui¬ 
cide,  acts  as  a  mouthpiece  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Sudermanu’s  ideas,  and  al¬ 
though  Sudermann  is  too  good  a  dram¬ 
atist  to  moralize  at  any  great  length, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Count  Trust’s 
perorations,  wise  as  they  are,  on  ideas 
of  honor,  are  apt  to  be  now  and  again 
a  little  tedious.  But  he  is  a  sensible 
adviser  to  Robert.  He  tells  him  he 
has  gone  out  of  his  own  class  and  can¬ 
not  go  back.  Their  ideas  are  not  his 
ideas,  their  standards  not  his.  “Give 
what  is  required  in  the  matter  of 
money,  give  in  abundance,  but — leave 
them  and  come  with  me.”  But  to  Rob¬ 
ert  such  a  course  is  impossible;  he 
cannot  abandon  his  family,  and,  above 
all,  his  young  sister,  for  whom  he  has 
always  cherished  the  deepest  affection. 

"With  Count  Trast  he  pays  a  formal 
visit  to  his  employer,  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  Muhlingk,  whose  son,  Kurt, 
leads  a  gay,  careless  life,  and  regards 
himself  as  in  every  way  immeasurably 
superior  to  his  father’s  employe,  Rob¬ 
ert  Heinecke.  “I  cannot  introduce  my 
friends,  the  sons  of  good  families,”  he 
says,  “to  a  clerk  who  lives  in  a  back 
flat”  (Hinterhaus;  in  Berlin  many  of 
the  large  houses  are  divided  in  this 
curious  way  into  back  and  front  flats), 
though,  as  Ills  sister  Lenore  quietly 
reminds  him,  he  has  no  objection  to 
having  the  most  intimate  relations 
with  the  clerk’s  beautiful  sister. 

In  Lenore  Sudermann  has  given  us 
one  of  his  finest  female  characters;  in 
a  milieu  of  false  ideas  and  ideals,  of 
conventional  codes  of  honor,  with  a 
father  who  cares  for  little  but  money¬ 
making,  and  a  brother  whose  chosen 
companions  are  worthless  young  of¬ 


ficers,  whose  days  are  passed  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  profligacy,  while  yet  in  the 
presence  of  his  parents  he  maintains 
a  hypocritical  attitude  of  filial  obedi¬ 
ence,  Lenore  has  grown  up  pure- 
minded,  self-reliant  and  strenuous,  a 
hater  of  the  frivolous  society  life 
which  her  mother  is  so  anxious  for  her 
to  lead;  and  although  years  have 
passed  since  she  has  seen  Robert,  she 
has  always  cared  for  him,  and  has 
therefore,  greatly  to  her  parents’  vex¬ 
ation,  refused  many  excellent  suitors. 

Count  Trast  by  chance  discovers  that 
Kurt  Muhlingk  is  Alma’s  lover,  and 
Robert,  to  his  horror,  learns  that  his 
married  sister  has  been  allowing  her 
home  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  rendez¬ 
vous  for  the  lovers.  He  reproaches  his 
parents  for  allowing  the  girl  to  go  out 
at  night,  but  the  mother  will  not  allow 
that  there  was  any  harm  in  that,  and 
her  one  idea  of  punishment  for  her 
daughter  is  that  she  shall  now  stay  at 
home  and  do  household  work,  w'hile 
the  father  is  determined  to  drive  her 
out  of  the  house  to  redeem  his 
“honor.”  “She  has  brought  dishonor 
on  me.  I  am  the  master  of  the  house; 
I  know  what  has  to  be  done.  Poor 
people  have  their  ideas  of  honor.  She 
has  her  father’s  curse.”  And  when  the 
mother  says,  “No,  no,  not  that,”  he 
replies,  “You  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  honor.  Honor” — striking 
his  breast — “is  here.  I  w’ill  drive  her 
out  of  house  and  home.” 

Such  words  ring  strangely  from  the 
lips  of  a  father  w'ho  has  given  no  pro¬ 
tection  to  a  young  daughter,  and  who 
has  been  perfectly  conscious  of  the  at¬ 
tention  bestowed  on  her  by  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  son.  It  is  a  false  idea  of 
honor,  as  false  as  that  of  the  young 
man’s  who  sees  nothing  dishonorable 
in  his  relations  with  Alma,  but  re¬ 
gards  it  as  shameful  to  be  on  terms  of 
social  equality  with  her  brother  who 
has  been  a  clerk  in  his  father’s  em¬ 
ploy. 

To  Robert  the  situation  is  full  of 
difficulty;  he  loves  his  sister,  and  still 
believes  she  is  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  Shall  he  force  Kurt  to 
marry  her,  or  shall  he  decide  the  mat- 
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ter  in  the  conventional  fashion  by  a 
duel?  No,  he  will  take  her  right  away. 
“The  innocent,  childlike  soul  which  he 
has  dragged  in  the  mud  he  can  never 
restore,  and  no  other  satisfaction  do  I 
w'ant.”  By  love  and  by  protection  on 
his  part,  by  repentance  and  hard  work 
on  Alma's,  she  will  in  course  of  time 
win  redemption.  But  he  has  made  his 
plans  in  ignorance  of  his  sister’s  na¬ 
ture.  She  is  no  repentant  Magdalen, 
and  she  is  absolutely  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  her  brother’s  point  of  view. 
'What  has  she  done  that  she  should  be 
treated  with  such  severity?  “I  am 
young  and  pretty;  I  want  to  enjoy  my¬ 
self,  and  wear  nice  dresses.  I  don’t 
want  to  marry  a  man  in  a  factory.  I 
want  a  gentleman,  and  as  to  marrying 

him — well,  if  I  can’t  do  that.  I’ll - . 

And  Kurt  has  always  been  very  good  to 
me;  I  don’t  want  you  and  your  protec¬ 
tion.  Girls  like  me  don’t  come  to 
grief.” 

Robert  can  do  nothing,  and  when 
he  learns  that  his  parents  have  joyfully 
accepted  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  betrayer’s  father,  and  that  Alma  is 
thus  absolved  from  her  guilt,  he  at  last 
recognizes  that  all  possibility  of  inter- 
,course  with  his  family  is  at  an  end, 
and  with  horror  and  despair  he  leaves 
his  home.  He  determines  now  to  seek 
satisfaction  from  Kurt,  but  his  friend 
points  out  the  folly  of  this.  Whose 
honor  has  been  smirched?  Certainly 
not  his  family’s,  for  they,  one  and  all, 
glory  in  the  fruits  of  dishonor,  and  if 
he  is  killed  in  the  duel  how  will  that 
mend  matters?  “You  are  chasing  a 
phantom;  no  one  has  tarnished  your 
honor.  After  all,  what  is  this  honor 
but  a  mixture  of  pride,  shame,  desire 
to  justify  oneself?  Honor  is  one  thing 
to  you,  another  to  your  family,  some¬ 
thing  else  to  your  employer.  For  nine 
years  you  have  been  living  among  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  now  you  are  demanding 
from  your  people  a  code  of  honor  that 
does  not  belong  to  them.  Their  honor 
has  been  satisfied — with  money.  It 
may  seem  horrible” — in  response  to  an 
exclamation  of  horror  from  Robert — 
“but  it  is  the  truth,  which,  like  nature, 
is  often  horrible.” 


Robert  unwillingly  agrees  to  forego 
satisfaction,  and  to  return  to  India, 
but  not  before  he  has  paid  back  to  his 
employer  the  large  sum  given  by  him 
to  Alma.  He  seeks  an  interview  with 
him,  and  after  making  his  final  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  firm,  which  he  is  leav¬ 
ing,  his  employer  bids  him  farewell. 
“I  wish  you  all  good  luck  in  the  future. 
Be  a  sensible  fellow,  and  don’t  forget 
how  much  you  are  indebted  to  my 
house.”  To  which  Robert  replies:  “No, 
sir,  that  I  shall  never  forget.  Here  are 
the  forty  thousand  marks  which  you 
were  kind  enough  to  present  to  my 
father.”  “The  money  was  a  gift,  not 
a  loan.”  “In  spite  of  that  I  feel  myself 
responsible  for  paying  it  back.”  The 
elder  man’s  astonishment  is  great; 
while  the  son  says  with  meaning:  “Do 
you  not  think  it  very  odd,  father,  that 
our  clerk  should  have  been  able  to  save 
so  much?”  Robert,  who  has  until  now 
restrained  himself  with  great  dif¬ 
ficulty,  rushes  on  the  young  man,  ex¬ 
claiming:  “You  scoundrel!  Repeat  that 
again.” 

He  is  Interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Lenore  and  her  mother;  and  the  for¬ 
mer,  who  a  short  time  previously  has 
passionately  proclaimed  her  abhorrence 
of  the  life  she  and  her  people  live, 
with  its  morality  measured  by  money 
and  its  false  and  hideous  standards  of 
honor,  implores  her  father  to  offer  one 
word  of  apology  to  Robert  for  the 
wrong  that  has  been  done  him.  “Are 
you  mad?”  says  the  father;  and  Robert 
interposes:  “Never  mind  about  that.  I 
shall  always  remember  you  with  grati¬ 
tude  as  long  as  I  live.  You,  and  you 
alone,  represent  everything  that  home 
means.  God  bless  you  for  all  your 
goodness!  And  now  farewell!” 

Lenore  casts  on  one  side  all  tue  fet¬ 
ters  that  have  bound  her,  and  allows 
expression  to  her  own  soul.  She  goes 
up  to  Robert,  and  passionately  cries 
out:  “Do  not  go  away — do  not,  or,  if 
you  must  go,  take  me  with  you!  Do 
not  leave  me  alone;  I  shall  die  cooped 
up  in  these  walls!  You  are  my  home; 
you  have  always  been.  Look,  I  have 
put  my  arms  round  your  neck;  you 
cannot  cast  me  off!”  To  her  father’s 
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exclamation,  “Good  gracious,  what  a 
scandal!”  she  replies:  “My  dear  father, 
we  will  not  quarrel.  I  have  always 
loved  this  man.  In  exchange  for  what 
you  have  taken  from  him  I  offer  him 
as  compensation  all  that  I  have” — 
looking  towards  Robert:  “I  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  myself  to  offer,  but  if  he  will 
have  that - ” 

“Die  Ehre”  is  a  problem  play  in  the 
sense  that  all  great  plays — “Hamlet,” 
“Lear,”  “The  Tyojan  Women” — are 
such,  in  so  far  as  they  deal  with  the 
complexities  of  life  and  character 
which  to  the  thoughtful  person  must 
always  present  problems,  many  of 
which  seem  to  be  insoluble.  It  is  a 
realistic  play,  and  deals  with  much  that 
is  sordid  and  even  repulsive,  hut  the 
final  impression  left  on  the  spectator’s 
mind  is  not  a  disagreeable  one.  Robert 
springs  from  a  class  which,  in  its 
struggle  for  daily  bread,  loses  all  self- 
respect,  yet  he  has  kept  his  alive  and 
sensitive;  Lenore,  belonging  to  a 
higher  social  grade,  sees  around  her 
nothing  but  the  worship  of  mammon 
and  “respectability.”  She  is  supposed 
to  know  nothing  and  to  see  nothing. 
She  must  not  refer  to  her  brother’s  ill- 
doing,  for  that  would  be  unmaidenly, 
but  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  keep 
silent.  She  belongs  to  another  world 
from  that  in  which  she  has  lived,  and 
we  feel  as  we  take  leave  of  her  that 
Robert  and  she  are  well  mated.  Suder- 
mann  holds  a  brief  for  no  class;  he 
attacks  hypocrisy  and  conventional 
morality  whenever  he  finds  them,  and 
he  finds  them  everywhere — in  the 
army,  in  the  upper  classes,  among  the 
bourgeois. 

In  “Das  Gliick  im  Winkel,”  produced 
in  1896,  three  years  after  “Heimat,” 
Sudermann  has  dealt  with  a  far  simpler 
subject.  The  action  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  a 
small  town  in  North  Germany,  a  dis¬ 
trict  well  known  to  the  author.  The 
three  principal  characters  in  the  play 
are  Herr  Wiedemann,  a  schoolmaster 
(the  kind  depicted  with  such  a  loving 
hand  by  that  master  of  the  prose  idyll, 
J.  P.  Richter),  his  wife  Elisabeth,  and 
a  nobleman.  Von  Rocknltz.  The 


schoolmaster  is  a  widower  with  three 
children  when  he  weds  the  gentle  and 
timid  orphan  girl,  and  brings  her  to  a 
peaceful,  sheltered  home,  where  she 
lives,  if  not  joyously,  at  least  content¬ 
edly,  and  gives  great  happiness  to  hus¬ 
band  and  children,  to  whom  she  is,  in 
everything  but  name,  a  mother.  It  is  a 
charming  picture  of  a  happy,  rightly 
directed  life — a  husband  respected  by 
his  colleagues  and  pupils,  looked  up  to 
and  admired  by  his  wife,  a  wife  tender¬ 
ly  cherished  by  a  devoted  husband; 
happy  children,  kindly  friends.  Is  this 
the  stuff  of  which  tragedy  is  made? 

It  is  the  glory  of  Sudermann  that 
he  has  found  in  seemingly  common¬ 
place  lives  and  situations  material  for 
the  most  tragic  emotions.  There  is 
little  in  the  play,  but  what  there  is  is 
extraordinarily  dramatic  and  intense. 
To  the  quiet  home,  protected  from 
storms  and  violence,  passion  comes  in 
the  shape  of  Von  Rdcknitz,  the  type  of 
the  “Uebermensch”  who  will  have 
everything  from  life  that  he  desires. 
’There  is  no  right  or  wrong  to  him  be¬ 
yond  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants. 
Long  before  Elisabeth  has  married  the 
schoolmaster  he  has  pressed  his  atten¬ 
tions  upon  her,  and  It  was  really  to 
escape  from  his  passion,  which  has 
aroused  a  corresponding  passion  in  her 
own  heart,  that  she  has  accepted  the 
love  and  protection  of  her  husband. 
She  is  not  in  love  with  her  husband, 
but  she  is  intensely  grateful  to  him, 
for  the  man  she  loves  is  married.  And 
Catherine  had  a  sensitive  conscience. 
Only  in  the  shelter  of  married  life  can 
she  find  refuge  from  her  own  desires, 
and,  as  time  goes  on,  a  certain  measure 
of  happiness  in  the  knowledge  that  she 
is  giving  happiness  to  those  around 
her.  She  has  banished,  as  she  thinks, 
love  from  her  life,  and  in  its  place  put 
duty. 

But  love  is  not  so  quickly  overcome, 
and  when  Von  Rdcknitz  unexpectedly 
appears  in  her  home  she  knows  that  it 
has  been  stifled  but  never  killed.  All 
the  passionate  love  for  which  she  has 
been  yearning,  all  the  warmth  and  glow 
which  have  been  denied  her  in  her 
peaceful  married  life,  rise  up  and  de- 
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mand  satisfaction.  She  avoids  her 
lover,  she  battles  against  herself,  she 
is  torn  between  her  passionate  feeling 
for  the  man  she  loves  and  her  desire  to 
act  loyaliy  toward  the  man  who  loves 
her,  and  who  has  been  so  immeasur¬ 
ably  good  to  her. 

ITiere  is  a  wonderful  scene  between 
her  and  Von  Rocknitz,  in  which  he 
implores  her  not  to  send  him  away. 
She  is  everything  to  him;  his  own  life 
is  miserable.  He  is  married  to  an  un¬ 
congenial  wife.  May  he  not  have  the 
consolation  of  her  love?  Elisabeth 
feels  that  it  is  an  unequal  fight  when 
both  combatants  really  desire  the  same 
thing,  and  she  knows  she  cannot 
struggle  any  longer.  But  to  a  woman 
of  Catherine’s  temperament  unlawful 
love,  although  it  might  give  the  most 
exquisite  joy  for  a  time,  could  never 
mean  long-lived  happiness,  for  she  pos¬ 
sessed  not  only  an  intense  capacity  for 
passionate  love,  but,  unfortunately  for 
her  own  peace  of  mind',  great  sensitive¬ 
ness.  Loving  as  she  does  (and  she 
acknowledges  it),  she  believes  that  life 
henceforward  is  impossible,  and  she  de¬ 
termines  to  drown  herself.  Better  that 
than  other  things  that  might  happen. 
And  so  she  makes  all  her  last  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  quietly  lets  herself  out  of 
the  house  at  night,  but  her  husband 
prevents  her.  He  has  known  all  from 
the  beginning:  there  is  little  need  for 
Catherine  to  make  confession.  He 
understands,  but  he  wants  her  and 
needs  her;  she  is  dearer  than  all  else 
besides  to  him.  And  the  play  ends 
with  Catherine’s  taking  up  the  threads 
of  her  daily  life  once  again;  henceforth 
she.  is  at  peace. 

Critics  have  objected  to  the  end  as 
unconvincing,  that  a  woman  like  Cath¬ 
erine  could  not  possibly  pass  her  days 
thus:  she  was  too  young  to  have  fore¬ 
gone  passion  and  joy,  and  that  the  end¬ 
ing  is  merely  conventional.  But  is  it 
really  so?  Are  there  not  some  natures 
that,  having  once  rejected  passionate 
love,  no  matter  for  what  reason,  never 
desire  it  again?  And  to  a  nature  like 
Catherine’s,  that  had  given  its  intensest 
love  to  one  who  could  never  gratify  it, 
peace,  and  tenderness,  and  security 


would  be  all  it  demanded  from  life. 
Readers  of  Mark  Rutherford  will  recall 
a  somewhat  similar  situation  in  “Miri¬ 
am's  Schooling,’’  where  Miriam,  storm- 
tossed  by  passion  which  could  not  be 
honorably  gratified,  accepts  with 
thankfulness  the  affection  of  the  kindly 
basketmaker  in  the  quiet  little  country 
town.  To  some  passion  comes  once, 
and  once  only,  and  if  it  is  impossible 
of  indulgence  they  ask  nothing  more 
from  life  but  peace  after  storm.  Such 
was  Sudermann’t  heroine. 

“Schmetterlingsschlacht”  (The  But¬ 
terflies’  Battle),  so  called  because  the 
heroine  paints  butterflies  on  fans  as  a 
means  of  livelihood,  is  described  as  a 
comedy,  but  the  description  is  scarcely 
suitable.  It  is  a  sordid  play,  and  does 
not  show  Sudermann  at  his  best,  al¬ 
though,  as  in  all  his  work,  the  char¬ 
acterization  is  excellent,  and  the 
dialogue  is  light  and  often  amusing. 
It  deals  with  the  middle  class,  and  is 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  struggles  of 
a  very  poor  widow — her  husband  has 
been  an  inspector  of  taxes — to  bring  up 
her  three  beautiful  daughters  so  that 
they  shall  secure  good  marriages.  For 
this  purpose  she  schemes,  and  cheats, 
and  deceives,  and  when  she  is  discov¬ 
ered  she  boldly  justifies  her  actions. 
What  right  has  the  rich  manufacturer, 
who  has  never  known  hunger  or  pover¬ 
ty,  to  reproach  her,  a  woman  alone, 
who  was  left  penniless,  to  struggle  as 
best  she  could  for  her  three  children? 
“Am  I  ashamed,”  she  says,  “at  all  this 
deception?  No,  I  can  no  longer  feel 
any  shame.  I  have  had  too  great  a 
struggle  with  poverty.  Do  you  know 
what  a  pound  of  meat  costs?  Do  you 
know'  w'hat  a  pound  of  margarine 
costs?  It  costs  a  good  bit,  I  can  tell 
you;  and  one  gets  six  marks  for  a 
dozen  fans.  It  takes  a  lot  to  keep  the 
girls  in  food  and  clothes,  I  can  tell 
you.” 

Into  her  mouth  Sudermann  puts  a 
bold  indictment  of  the  modern  social 
and  economic  system  that  places  a 
woman  in  such  a  position,  and  it  is, 
indeed,  difficult  for  those  who  have 
lived  in  ease  and  comfort  to  cast  a 
stone  at  the  wridow.  Her  two  elder 
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daughters  spend  their  lives  in  pursuit 
of  the  male,  while  the  youngest,  a  de¬ 
lightful  girl,  works  early  and  late  at 
her  butterflies  to  keep  the  family.  She 
acts,  at  first  unconsciously,  as  a  go- 
between  in  an  intrigue  between  her 
eldest  sister  and  one  of  her  employer’s 
clerks,  and  when  later  on  this  liaison 
is  likely  to  cause  a  rupture  between 
this  sister  and  a  very  rich  prospective 
bridegroom,  it  is  put  down  to  Rosie’s 
account.  But,  as  is  right  in  a  comedy, 
innocence  wins  in  the  end,  and  the  play 
closes  with  wedding  bells. 

Sudermann  has  here  painted  his 
female  characters  in  unsparing  colors. 
He  is  in  this  play  too  much  the  satirist 
to  do  justice  to  comedy,  and  the  picture 
he  presents  to  us,  though  no  doubt  a 
true  one.  Is  ugly  and  hardly  suitable 
for  light  treatment:  yet  not  altogether 
ugly,  for  it  is  redeemd  by  the  figure  of 
Rosie. 

“Morituri”  consists  of  three  very 
short  plays,  each  dealing  with  the 
effect  of  the  approach  of  death  on  char¬ 
acter.  In  “Teja”  the  dramatist  has 
found  an  historical  subject.  His  hero 
is  the  last  king  of  the  Ostrogoths, 
whose  host  has  dwindled  to  a  few 
starving  men.  The  enemy  is  close, 
and  treachery  has  delivered  his  long- 
expected  fleet  laden  with  provisions 
into  their  hands.  Shall  he  and  his  best 
be  starved  into  submission,  or,  like 
brave  warriors,  lose  their  lives  on  the 
field  of  battle?  His  own  heroic  cour¬ 
age  inspires  his  hunger-stricken  fol¬ 
lowers,  and  death  in  battle  is  decided 
upon.  But  the  women  must  not  know 
lest  they  should  hold  them  back.  The 
king  has  been  wedded  that  morning, 
but  no  woman’s  influence  has  come 
near  him.  He  is  a  soldier  and  a  king, 
and  a  whole  nation  is  about  to  die. 
His  thoughts  are  all  on  this  as  in  the 
evening  before  the  battle  he  sits  alone 
in  his  tent.  It  is  not  death  that  fills 
him  with  melancholy — ^he  is  too  brave 
a  man  to  care  for  that — but  the  thought 
of  the  downfall  of  a  great  people.  And 
to  him  comes  his  newly  wedded  wife, 
and  with  ineffable  sweetness  and  wom¬ 
anly  submission  she  bends  over  him. 


offering  him  fruit  and  drink.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  is  affected  by 
the  presence  of  a  woman,  and  the  scene 
which  takes  place  between  them — he 
on  the  verge  of  death  and  knowing  his 
wife  to  be  unaware  of  this,  she  filled 
with  love  and  compassion — is  full  of 
beauty. 

Teja  kneels  by  his  wife. 

“Thou  art  beautiful!  I  never  knew 
my  mother.” 

“Never  knew  her?” 

“I  have  never  had  a  sister — nobody 

ever - .  I  have  never  known  the 

meaning  of  joy  in  my  whole  life.  Now 
at  the  last  moment  I  am  learning  to 
know  it.” 

“Why  at  the  last  moment?” 

“Do  not  ask  why.  Eat,  I  pray  thee. 
Take  a  piece  of  mine.” 

They  drink  together. 

“Who  art  thou,  and  why  dost  thou 
come  hither?  What  dost  thou  want  of 
me?” 

“I  want  to  love  thee.” 

“Thou — oh,  my  wife!”  They  em¬ 
brace;  then  softly:  “And  couldst  thou 
not  kiss  me?” 

She  shakes  her  head  confusedly. 

“Why  not?  Tell  me  why  not” 

“I  will  whisper  It  in  thine  ear.” 

“Well?” 

“Thy  beard  has  milk  upon  it!”  And 
the  mighty  warrior  who  has  never 
laughed  bursts  into  roars  of  laughter 
and  kisses  her. 

The  king  is  interrupted  by  his  hench¬ 
man,  who  comes  with  news  of  the  mor¬ 
row’s  arrangements;  but  before  going 
to  take  command  he  has  a  last  inter¬ 
view  with  his  wife.  He  stands  before 
her  and  takes  her  head  in  his  hands. 

“I  feel  as  if  in  this  hour  we  were 
wandering  hand-in-hand  through  a 
whole  world  of  joy  and  sorrow.  It 
vanishes,  everything  vanishes;  I  am 
once  more  what  I  was — no,  no,  never 
that  again!  But  thou,  my  queen,  be 
thou  the  bravest  among  all  women; 
wilt  thou?” 

“What  dost  thou  demand  of  me?” 

‘“Thou  wilt  not  entreat  and  cry?” 

“No,  my  lord.” 

“The  moment  approaches;  we  are 
face  to  face  with  death.” 
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“I  do  not  mind.  No  one  can  attack 
us  until  the  ships  come - ” 

“The  ships  will  never  come.”  (She 
is  overwhelmed.)  “But  we  men  are 
going  out  to  fight.” 

“Thou  canst  not  do  that;  that  is  im> 
possible.” 

“We  must.  Thou  art  the  queen,  and 
dost  thou  not  see  that  we  must?” 

“Yes,  I  do  see.” 

“The  king  fights  in  the  first  rank, 
and  we  shall  never  see  each  other 
alive.  Dost  thou  understand  that?” 

“Yes,  I  understand.” 

They  look  at  each  other  silently. 

“Give  me  thy  blessing.” 

He  falls  on  his  knees  before  her,  puts 
her  hand  on  his  head;  she  bends  trem¬ 
bling  toward  him  and  kisses  him  on  his 
forehead.  Such  a  scene  is  surely  Greek 
in  its  intensity,  in  its  tragedy,  and  in 
its  restraint. 

“Fritzchen,"  the  second  of  the  three 
plays,  deals  with  that  favorite  subject 
of  German  novelists  and  dramatists — 
military  honor.  The  hero  who  gives 
his  name  to  the  play  is  a  young  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  has  had  a  liaison  with  a 
married  woman;  her  husband  has 
horsewhipped  him  in  the  public  street, 
and  he  has  not  at  once  answered  the 
insult  with  his  sword.  A  court  of 
honor  is  held  to  consider  the  case;  how 
can  the  young  man  avenge  his  outraged 
honor,  by  suicide  or  by  a  duel?  The 
latter  is  infinitely  to  be  preferred,  but 
as  his  antagonist  is  not  in  the  army 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  military 
code  of  honor  would  permit  a  duel. 
Pending  the  decision  Fritzchen  goes  to 
take  leave  of  his  parents  and  of  his 
cousin,  to  whom  he  is  devotedly  at¬ 
tached. 

The  interest  of  the  play  is  largely 
psychological,  and  dramatic  irony 
heightens  the  pathos  of  the  situation. 
His  mother  is  overcome  with  joy  at 
seeing  him  quite  unexpectedly,  and  the 
father  presses  him  to  take  some  wine. 
"Don’t  worry  him,”  says  the  mother, 
“remember  he  is  going  away  directly.” 

“Yes,”  replies  Fritzchen,  “I  am  going 
away  directly.”  Alone  with  his  son, 
the  father  rallies  the  boy  on  bis  love 
affairs,  and  hints  that  be  knows  all 


about  his  entanglement.  In  a  light 
chaffing  tone  he  tells  him  he  will  cure 
him  of  his  troubles,  and  the  boy  says 
perhaps  he  would  if  there  were  time, 
but  “In  twenty-four  hours  I  am  a  dead 
man,”  and  then  he  tells  his  father  the 
whole  story. 

The  father  storms  and  rages,  tells 
him  he  has  dishonored  his  name,  but 
to  the  son,  in  the  near  presence  of 
death,  these  reproaches  sound  vain  and 
empty.  Is  not  his  father  to  blame? 
did  he  not  bid  him  sow  his  “wild  oats”? 
and  when  just  before  joining  the  army 
he  had  desired  to  become  engaged  to 
his  cousin  had  not  his  father  said, 
“Gain  first  of  all  experience  of  life,  do 
what  your  father  and  grandfather  did”? 
“I  had  not  the  least  desire  for  such 
experience  ...  I  saw  in  every  woman 
a  holy  being.  Such  an  attitude  may 
have  been  very  foolish  and  young,  but 
oh,  if  you  had  only  left  me  this— I 
should  still  have  loved  Agnes.”  The 
father  feels  the  reproach  to  be  only  too 
true,  and  is  overwhelmed  with  remorse; 
their  conversation  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Fritz’s  brother  officer,  who 
informs  him  that  the  court  of  honor 
has  decided  in  favor  of  a  duel. 

“Thank  God!”  exclaimed  both  father 
and  son. 

The  last  scene  is  short  but  poignant; 
the  mother,  unconscious  of  her  only 
and  beloved  child’s  approaching  death, 
is  playful  and  gay;  she  is  delighted  to 
see  her  son’s  friend,  and  only  regrets 
that  duty  compels  them  both  to  go 
away  so  soon. 

“My  dear  boy,  you  will  get  leave  of 
absence  again  soon,  won’t  you?” 

“Oh  yes,  of  course,  dearest  mother; 
after  the  maneuvers  we’ll  get  leave  and 
then  we’ll  all  have  a  jolly  time  to¬ 
gether.” 

The  father  softly  whispers  to  Agnes, 
who  loves  Fritzchen,  “Say  good-bye  to 
him,  you  will  never  see  him  again.” 
(We  are  informed  in  the  play  that  the 
opponent  is  a  dead  shot.) 

“Dear  Ag - ”  (Fritz  looks  at  her 

straight  in  the  face,  and  understands 
that  she  knows  then,  very  earnestly, 
and  softly),  “farewell!” 

“Farewell,  Fritz!” 
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‘‘I  love  thee!” 

“I  shall  always  love  thee!” 

And  he  goes  out  to  meet  his  death, 
wantonly  sacrificed  to  a  false  code  of 
honor,  the  power  of  which  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  English  readers  to  understand. 
No  word  of  censure  is  spoken  hy  the 
father  for  the  act  that  leads  to  the 
insult;  it  is  the  insult,  publicly  given 
to  an  officer,  that  can  only  be  wiped 
out  by  death.  The  characters  of  the 
father  and  the  son,  given  with  a  few 
strong  strokes,  stand  out  with  lifelike 
distinctness;  the  girl,  who  appears  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  says  very  little, 
is  alive  to  her  finger-tips,  and  is  a  true 
sister  to  Lenore  in  “Die  Ehre”  and 
Beate  in  “Es  lebe  das  Leben”  in  her 
power  of  love  and  self-control. 

The  last  play  of  the  series  “Das 
Blumenboot,”  which  is,  I  believe, 
Sudermann's  last  work,  needs  to  bo 
read  to  be  understood  and  appreciated 
at  its  right  value.  We  are  introduced 
into  fashionable,  idle,  pleasure-loving 
Berlin  society  of  the  present  day.  The 
Baroness  Efflingen,  after  many  “gal¬ 
lant”  adventures,  has  settled  down  with 
her  second  husband,  a  member  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  a  worthless  creature 
who  spends  most  of  his  time  at  the 
gaming  tables;  there  are  two  daughters 
by  the  first  marriage,  one  of  whom  is 
married  to  a  man  belonging  to  the 
middle  class,  who  carries  on  the  great 
commercial  business  of  his  wife’s 
grandfather.  His  mother-in-law  hates 
him  for  his  seriousness  and  hard  work, 
which  are  a  continual  reproach  to  her, 
and  the  baron  regards  him  with  con¬ 
tempt  as  a  man  “who  washes  his  bands 
with  soap  at  a  penny  a  cake.”  He  in 
return  despises  the  idle  life  led  by  his 
wife’s  relatives,  and  although  at  his 
chief’s  desire  he  resides  in  the  family 
mansion,  he  mixes  little  in  the  society 
which  gathers  there,  but  he  adores  his 
wife  Raffaela. 

The  scene  in  which  Raffaela,  who  is 
to  order  her  life  to  such  tragic  ends, 
is  introduced,  strikes  the  keynote  of 
the  play.  She  is  described  as  dreamy, 
dark-eyed,  shrinking,  and  in  the  short 
conversations  with  her  mother,  hus¬ 
band,  and  sister,  her  character  is  re¬ 


vealed  as  that  of  a  very  loving,  weak 
woman,  who  craves  for  manifestations 
of  love  from  a  husband  who  by  nature 
and  circumstances  is  unable  to  respond. 
He  scarcely  understands  her,  and  he  is 
overburdened  with  the  worries  of  a 
vast  commercial  undertaking,  and  is 
obliged  to  be  much  away  from  home. 

The  daughter  of  a  pleasure-loving 
mother,  the  young  wife  allows  her  emo¬ 
tions,  her  ultra-sentimentality  to  get 
the  better  of  her;  she  is  young,  very 
beautiful,  and  hungering  for  a  passion¬ 
ate  love,  and  in  the  society  in  which 
she  moves — rich,  idle,  profligate — it  Is 
but  natural  that  a  lover  should  appear. 
He  is  a  renowned  traveler,  and,  like 
Von  Rocknitz  in  “Das  Gliick  im  Win- 
kel,”  he  fascinates  and  compels  the 
love  of  all  women  he  meets;  he  is  ever 
in  the  background,  hovering  as  a  kind 
of  Damocles’s  sword,  and  casting  an 
atmosphere  of  suppressed  excitement 
over  the  play.  The  young  wife  resists 
him  for  a  long  time,  but  fate  seems  to 
work  against  her;  her  husband,  in  spite 
of  her  entreaty  that  she  may  go  away 
with  him,  leaves  her  with  her  mother 
while  he  goes  off  on  business;  her 
mother  invites  the  renowned  traveler 
to  her  parties,  and  so  throws  them  to¬ 
gether,  while  her  younger  sister,  Thea, 
almost  forces  her  into  the  arms  of  her 
lover  with  the  idea  that  by  so  doing 
she  is  helping  her  sister  to  develop  her 
personality! 

No  wonder  she  falls  an  easy  prey, 
and  yet  we  feel  throughout  the  play 
that  she  spoke  the  truth  when  she  said 
she  adored  her  husband:  such  women 
require  protection  and  caresses,  and 
are  not  content  with  the  knowledge 
that  their  husbands  love  them.  The 
sister  Thea,  a  girl  of  nineteen,  is 
emphatically  a  child  of  her  age;  young 
though  she  is,  in  feelings  she  is  a 
mature  woman;  she  is  without  a  sense 
of  either  religion  or  duty,  she  Is  de¬ 
sirous  of  knowing  all  and  experiencing 
all.  She  laughs  at  the  idea  that  be¬ 
cause  she  is  unmarried  and  a  young 
girl  she  must  know  nothing:  one  must 
be  oneself  at  whatever  cost.  She  is  a 
keen  observer  of  those  around  her;  she 
sees  through  her  mother’s  elegant  pre- 
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tenses,  she  divines  her  sister's  secret 
inclinations,  she  analyses  her  own  feel¬ 
ings  with  a  hideous  clearness.  She  has 
no  illusions:  “Girls  like  us  cannot  love 
with  all  our  being,  our  hearts  are  too 
much  given  over  to  enjoyment  for  that 
— we  cannot  feel  deeply — I  feel  that 
every  time  a  man  wants  to  marry  me — a 
noble,  true  man  like  the  Count — I  can’t 
love  him;  a  good  comrade  like  Fred, 
that's  another  matter — but  love  for  a 
lifetime - !” 

She  thinks  she  understands  herself 
through  and  through,  but  she  is  really 
unconscious  of  how  much  she  loves  her 
cousin  Fred;  when  she  marries  him  she 
makes  a  compact  with  him  that  each 
shall  be  entirely  free  and  untrammeled, 
she  will  lead  her  life,  he  his.  "UMth 
such  a  philosophy  it  is  not  surprising 
that  after  a  few  months  she  finds  her 
marriage  unhappy,  and  out  of  sheer 
desire  for  excitement,  and  to  pique  her 
husband,  she  encourages  the  Count  who 
had  desired  her  formerly  as  his  wife. 
She  is  but  playing  with  fire,  and  when 
she  recognizes  that  to  the  Count  it  is 
life  or  death,  she  draws  back  almost 
conscience-stricken;  she  perceives  the 
poor  part  she  is  playing  when  she 
comes  face  to  face  with  reality.  “I  can 
only  act — to  myself — to  you — to  others. 
Perhaps  there  is  something  real  in  me, 
but  it  has  never  been  aw'akened,  and 
you  cannot  awaken  it;  you  least  of  all, 
for  you  haven’t  a  glimmer  of  what  I 
really  am  like.’’ 

When  her  husband,  stirred  by  jeal¬ 
ousy,  demands  an  explanation  of  her 
meeting  with  the  Count,  she  reminds 
him  of  their  compact.  He  has  nothing 
to  complain  of;  she  has  never  inter¬ 
fered  with  his  liberty,  he  has  no  right 
to  interfere  with  hers.  Yet  though  she 
speaks  thus  proudly,  she  knows  that  it 
is  her  doing  that  has  made  a  ship¬ 
wreck  of  their  married  life,  for  oddly 
enough,  Fred  has  never  desired  this’ 
compact,  and  is  genuinely  anxious  to 
put  away  the  follies  of  his  unmarried 
days. 

The  last  scene  takes  place  at  mid¬ 
night,  after  a  gay  water  fete  at  the 
baroness’s  country  house;  Raffaela 
(whose  husband  is  still  away)  has  ar¬ 


ranged  to  go  on  the  lake  at  midnight 
with  her  lover.  Unexpectedly  her  hus¬ 
band  returns  and  some  careless  words 
of  Fred  arouse  his  suspicion;  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  his  wife,  yet  he  cannot  forget 
she  is  the  daughter  of  her  mother  (and 
he  alone  knows  what  that  mother’s  life 
has  been).  He  questions  his  mother- 
in-law,  who  treats  his  suspicions  with 
contempt;  he  belongs  to  a  section  of 
society,  she  says,  that  cannot  under¬ 
stand  a  woman  like  Raffaela,  and  she 
advises  him  to  dismiss  the  matter  from 
his  mind.  He  determines  to  take  his 
wife  away:  “I  will  save  her  from  all 

this — that  is,  if  it  is  not  too  late - if 

you  have  not  yet - ’’ 

But,  alas!  it  is  too  late;  Raffaela  tells 
her  sister  she  must  keep  her  midnight 
appointment,  and  Thea,  doubtful  as  to 
the  depth  of  her  sister’s  feeling,  ques¬ 
tions  her  on  the  subject. 

“You  do  really  love  him  with  that 
unspeakable,  immeasurable  love  that 
some  few  beings  feel?  Do  you  really 
feel  he  is  your  fate,  so  that  you  do  not 
mind  if  Leopold  knows  it,  or  if  Leopold 
kills  you?” 

“Ah,  at  this  moment  all  is  of  supreme 
indifference  to  me — except  my  love.” 

“Then  go;  then  throw  yourself  into 
his  arms;  then — no,  do  not  go  yet,  not 
yet;  and  he,  does  he  love  you  in  the 
same  way?  Tell  me.” 

Raffaela  is  fain  to  confess  that  her 
lover  is  spoiled  and  petted  by  many 
women,  and  she  cannot  expect  such 
love  from  him.  Her  sister  begs  her 
not  to  go. 

“You  are  throwing  yourself  away, 
you  are  making  yourself  cheap - ” 

“And  supposing  he  is  unfaithful  to 
me,  what  then?” 

“Oh,  Ela!” 

“Do  you  know  what  that  means  to 
me?  My  blood  is  on  fire;  if  he  were 
to  forsake  me  I  should  die,  or  if  I 
didn’t  die  then  I  should  go  to  anybody. 
I  am  like  a  prostitute,  who  wants  me 
can  have  me.” 

“Oh,  Ela,  Ela!” 

“Do  you  remember  how  I  said  to  you 
‘Don’t  drive  me  to  this!  I  love  Leo¬ 
pold,  I  depend  on  him,  I  need  his  pro¬ 
tection.’  But  you,  you  urged  me  on, 
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you  and  mama;  and  now,  now,  when  I 
am  beyond  my  own  self-control  you 
would  like  all  to  go  quite  smoothly, 
nothing  is  to  happen;  you  say  ‘Stay 
quietly  here.’  Oh,  no,  no;  my  lover  is 
waiting  for  me!  Good-bye!” 

The  tragedy  that  follows  is  inevit¬ 
able:  husband  and  lover  meet,  and  the 
latter  is  struck  down.  And  the  younger 
sister  recognizes  she  has  been  the  chief 
instrument  In  bringing  it  about.  ‘‘Who 
is  guilty?”  she  says  in  reply  to  her 
husband’s  question.  ‘‘I  will  tell  you. 
She  begged  and  prayed — ‘Don’t  drive 
me  to  it!’  but  I  gave  her  no  quarter.  I 
urged  and  bothered  her,  made  oppor¬ 
tunity,  I  carried  letters,  and  to  good 
purpose.  I  am  guilty.  I — I — I”  (and, 
turning  to  her  mother);  ‘‘but  who  made 
us  like  this,  whoever  taught  us  life  was 
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a  worthy  thing,  who  drove  the  feeling 
of  duty  out  of  our  hearts,  who  laughed 
us  out  of  it,  who  strewed  flowers  for 
ever  in  our  path?” 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  adequately 
with  Sudermann’s  dramatic  work  with¬ 
in  the  narrow  limit  of  a  review  article, 
but,  slight  as  the  above  descriptions 
are,  they  will  have  fulfilled  their  pur¬ 
pose  if  they  send  readers  to  the  plays 
of  the  greatest  living  dramatist,  a 
writer  who  by  his  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  his  depth  of  insight,  his  emo¬ 
tional  sympathy,  his  power  to  draw 
real,  living  human  beings,  added  to  the 
highest  dramatic  gifts,  should  appeal 
to  as  large  a  circle  of  readers  in  this 
country  as  in  Germany,  where  he  ranks 
with  the  immortals. 


■t 


THL  SHIP. 


By  AGNLS  S.  FALCONER. 

The  salt  sea-waves  my  bulwarks  kiss; 

Beneath  me  yawns  the  green  abyss. 

Behind  my  path,  by  night  and  morn. 

The  fierce  wind  blows  his  hunting-horn. 

I  am  not  daunted,  for  I  feel 

'My  Steersman’s  hand  upon  my  wheel. 

Where  I  shall  sail  and  whither  go 
I  know  not:  He  doth  surely  know. 

Through  all  the  terrors  of  the  night. 

Through  tall  the  sparkling  day’s  delight. 

By  looming  rock,  by  Isle  of  palm, 

I  fare  afar,  in  storm  and  calm. 

Though  buffeted  and  tempest-tost 
I  shall  not  evermore  be  lost. 

There  is  a  haven  of  repose — 

But  when?  But  where?  He  knows.  He  knows. 
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The  Negro  Problem. 


I.  The  North  and  the  Negro. 

By  FERGUS  CRANE. 


ORTY-THREE  years  ago  tlie 
issuance  of  the  Emancipa¬ 
tion  Proclamation  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  marked  the 
social  upheaval  of  the  relations  between 
the  white  and  black  races  in  America. 
To-day  those  relations,  still  disordered, 
constitute  the  paramount  social  prob¬ 
lem  in  these  United  States.  The  pas¬ 
sion  of  each  race  has  endeavored  in 
turn  to  direct  the  solution  and  failed. 
The  academic  application  of  a  theory 
of  hybrid  political  equality  has  failed. 
The  suppression  of  a  race  by  force  has 
been  largely  attempted  with  small  jus¬ 
tification  in  the  result.  The  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  negro  with  the  ballot  cre¬ 
ated  ills,  perhaps  greater  than  those 
from  which  it  was  intended  to  shield 
him.  New  England  tried  in  vain  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  South  and  has 
been  slow  to  reach  its  present  knowl¬ 
edge  that  the  South  will,  nay,  must,  be 
left  to  deal  with  its  own  problem.  And 
still  the  problem  remains  the  most  se¬ 
rious  menace  and  the  most  baffling 
task  before  the  body  politic. 

The  recent  riots  in  Atlanta  are  symp¬ 
tomatic  and  cannot  with  justice  be 
treated  as  an  isolated  outbreak.  The 
cry  of  the  alarmist  is  like  the  fretting 
of  a  child.  The  denunciation  of  com¬ 
munities,  sensitive  to  their  own  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  is  not  the  duty  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  States  which  do  not  possess 
a  black  belt  of  population.  Neither  is 
there  good  in  the  resentment  of  an  af¬ 
flicted  people  over  outside  opinion. 


The  social  organism  of  a  nation  is  a 
growth.  Bona  fide  ills  are  growths,  as 
are  virtues.  Quackery,  political  or  so¬ 
cial,  has  no  title  to  a  bearing.  There 
must  be  understanding  of  the  troubles 
and  skill  in  administering  remedies, 
with  a  recognition  that  surgery  must 
wait  upon  the  failure  of  other  reme¬ 
dies. 

Pessimism,  however,  has  no  audience 
in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 
Their  constructive  genius  has  already 
begun  to  make  some  progresss  toward 
the  alleviation  of  the  race  problem. 
Leaders  of  political  and  religious 
thought  who  do  not  live  in  the  daily 
environment  of  a  mass  of  black  popula¬ 
tion  have  learned  pretty  generally  that 
on  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  the 
races  they  still  need  to  sit  at  the  feet 
of  Gamalil.  That  is  a  great  point 
gained,  for,  as  the  South  sees  that  the 
North  is  more  and  more  indisposed  to 
Interfere,  the  feeling  of  sectionalism  is 
subsiding  and  many  of  the  men  of  the 
South  who  must  sooner  or  later  grap¬ 
ple  adequately  with  the  problem  are 
devoting  their  best  thought  and  their 
conscience  to  the  task.  Welcome  co¬ 
operation  and  a  spirit  of  sympathy  are 
needed,  and  the  Northern  Sta.es  have 
a  great  part  to  perform.  That  part 
'  must  not  be  political. 

Several  things  the  Northern  man 
needs  to  keep  in  mind,  in  order  to  real¬ 
ize  the  direction  of  his  duty.  The  hig.i 
tariff  of  the  Civil  War  fostered  the 
manufacturing  interests  in  the  North 


(The  Southern  View  of  the  Negro  Problem  was  presented  by  Srtanhope  Sams  in 
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to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  strong 
ei.c  ugh  to  force  the  maintenance  of  the 
proitctive  tariff  policy  to  the  great  en¬ 
richment  of  the  manufacturing  towns 
and  the  trading  centers  of  the  North. 
The  same  war,  by  its  wasting  of  planta¬ 
tions  and  the  confiscation  of  wealth  in 
freeing  the  slaves  without  compensa¬ 
tion,  impoverished  the  South.  The  bulk 
of  the  contributions  to  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  must  come  from  the  richest 
States,  and  citizens  of  lue  highly  pros¬ 
perous  communities  must  volunteer,  as 
they  are  doing,  to  further  the  indus¬ 
trial  education  of  the  negro.  Institu¬ 
tions  such  as  those  at  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  tend  to  teach  the  negro  that 
the  ability  of  a  man  to  command  re¬ 
spect  and  protection  in  a  community  is 
in  proportion  to  his  Deing  a  sober,  law- 
abiding  and  industrious  member  of 
that  community,  rather  than  dependent 
upon  the  possession  of  political  priv¬ 
ilege  conferred  in  the  face  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  race. 

A  strong  indication  of  the  permanent 
value  of  industrial  education  for  the 
negroes  in  the  South  is  evident  in  the 
sanity  displayed  by  leaders  of  their 
own  race  who  have  risen  to  positions 
of  responsibility  in  the  work  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Despite  the  temptation  to  hys¬ 
teria  over  the  Atlanta  riots,  Booker  T. 
Washington,  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute, 
in  addressing  the  recent  Afro-Ameri¬ 
can  Conference  in  New  York,  said: 

“Has  anything  occurred  in  recent 
ye.nrs  that  will  begin  to  compare  with 
the  troubles  of  the  middle  passage,  the 
trials  of  reconstruction,  the  season 
when  Ku  Klux  Klans,  in  a  large  meas¬ 
ure,  seemed  to  rule  the  destiny  of  our 
race?  Nor  should  we  forget,  when  we 
are  icclined  to  grow  discouraged,  the 
fact  that  it  is  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living  that  at  one  time  right 
here  in  this  imperial  city  of  New  York 
many  more  innocent  members  of  our 
race  were  murdered  than  have  been  put 
to  death  in  recent  years  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  or  Atlanta.  *  ♦  • 

“To  the  members  of  my  race  who  re¬ 
side  in  Northern  States  let  me  utter 
the  caution  that  in  your  enthusiastic 
desire  to  be  of  service  to  your  brethren 


in  the  South  you  do  not  make  their 
path  more  thorny  and  difficult  by  rash 
and  intemperate  utterances.  Before 
giving  advice  to  the  negro  in  the  South, 
the  negro  in  the  North  should  be  very 
sure  that  what  he  advises  is  that  which 
he  himself  is  willing  to  go  into  the 
heart  of  the  South  and  put  into  prac¬ 
tice.  Be  careful  not  to  assist  in  light¬ 
ing  a  fire  which  you  will  have  no 
ability  to  put  out. 

“Some  may  think  that  the  problems, 
with  which  we  are  grappling,  will  be 
better  solved  by  inducing  millions  of 
our  people  to  leave  the  South  for  a  res¬ 
idence  in  the  North.  But  I  warn  you 
that  instead  of  this  being  the  solution 
it  will  but  add  to  the  complications  of 
the  problem.  *  *  • 

“The  country  must  also  learn  to  dif¬ 
ferentiate  between  black  people.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  place  all  in  the  same 
class  when  referring  to  labor,  morality 
or  general  conduct.  There  is  a  vicious 
class  that  disgraces  us.  There  is  also 
a  worthy  class  which  should  always 
receive  commendation. 

“Further,  we  must  frankly  face  the 
fact  that  the  great  body  of  our  people 
are  to  dwell  in  the  South,  and  any  pol¬ 
icy  that  does  not  seek  to  harmonize 
the  two  races  and  cement  them  is  un¬ 
wise  and  dangerous.  ’ 

It  is  right  that  the  nation  should  ex¬ 
pect  the  white  South  of  itself  to  put 
an  end  to  lawlessness  without  lessen¬ 
ing  the  safeguards  around  its  homes 
or  denying  justice  to  a  dependent  race. 
For  the  black  man,  economic  salvation 
would  seem  to  lie  in  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  and  here  the  North  may  properly 
lend  a  helping  hand. 

Leaving  to  the  South  the  things  that 
are  the  South’s,  the  North  is  beginning 
to  develop  a  negro  problem  of  its  own. 
Only  three  cities.  New  Orleans,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Richmond,  have  a  larger 
black  population  than  New  York,  and 
the  ratio  of  Increase  iiTlhe  metropolis 
is  more  rapid  than  in  the  other  three, 
because  of  immigration  from  the  South. 
The  call  of  the  great  city  is  proving 
as  eloquent  to  the  ears  of  the  black 
man  in  the  cotton  fields  as  to  the  white 
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youth  of  the  small  towns  and  the  farms 
of  the  East  and  the  West. 

Often  is  the  prediction  made  that  an¬ 
other  generation  will  find  the  balance 
of  political  power  lodged  in  the  large 
cities.  With  this  prediction  is  gener¬ 
ally  yoked  an  appeal  for  a  purer  munic¬ 
ipal  government.  Next  to  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  democratic  institutions  and 
and  the  consequent  abatement  of  polit¬ 
ical  liberty,  the  peril  of  the  cities  lies 
in  that  condition  of  misrule  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  from  which  deliverance  will 
come,  not  through  spasmodic  revul¬ 
sions,  but  in  the  orderly  growth  of  dis¬ 
criminate  Judgment,  the  evolution  of  a 
civic  conscience. 

As  the  city  becomes  the  nucleus  of 
power,  it  develops  within  itself  a  con¬ 
centrated  group  of  problems  similar  to 
those  which  vex  the  country  at  large. 
Let  the  city  solve  its  problems,  and  the 
way  has  been  opened  to  meet  the  ques¬ 
tions  that  hamper  the  nation  in  so  far 
as  they  remain  inadequately  realized. 

In  the  rapid  increase  of  the  negro 
population  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
North  is  to  be  found  that  force  which 
will  compel  the  country  to  appreciate 
that  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  race 
trouble  is  already  little  less  than  na¬ 
tional  in  its  scope.  Except  in  years 
of  great  political  upheaval,  the  negroes 
qualified  to  vote  number  considerably 
more  than  the  margin  between  the  two 
political  parties  in  the  Empire  State, 
where  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  voters 
of  the  Union  cast  their  ballots.  In  the 
face  of  this  situation,  which  is  being 
accentuated  by  the  negro  immigration 
from  the  South,  a  persistence  of  soli¬ 
darity  in  the  negro  vote,  if  combined 
with  social  and  economic  causes  of  irri¬ 
tation,  would  easily  give  rise  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  as  to  the  merits  of  negro  suf¬ 
frage  in  the  North. 

Such  a  discussion,  however,  would 
hardly  parallel  the  issue  of  disfran¬ 
chisement  in  the  South,  for  the  reason 
that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  among 
the  negroes  in  the  Northern  cities  is 
negligible  as  compared  with  the  den¬ 
sity  of  ignorance  among  the  blacks  be¬ 
low  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  proportion  which  is  not  self¬ 


supporting  is  hardly  more  than  infin¬ 
itesimal. 

It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  that 
the  negro  in  the  North  is  not  a  polit¬ 
ical  trouble.  Nor  can  it  be  insisted  up¬ 
on  too  strongly  that  the  North  must 
leave  the  Southern  States  alone  in 
their  treatment  of  the  political  side  of 
their  problem.  Much  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  realizing  that 
any  other  course  would  be  unjust  med¬ 
dling  with  a  delicate  and  complicated 
situation.  A  striking  illustration  of 
this  progress  was  furnished  when  a  Re¬ 
publican  Cabinet  member  was  ap¬ 
plauded  at  a  Union  League  dinner  in 
New  York  for  an  acknowledgment  that 
the  policy  of  negro  suffrage  in  the 
Southern  States  had  failed. 

The  danger  to  the  peaceful  relation 
of  the  two  races  lies  rather  in  the  long¬ 
ing  of  the  negro  to  emulate  the  white. 
This  longing,  a  tribute  to  the  forceful 
influence  of  the  civilization  developed 
by  the  white  man,  needs  not  discour¬ 
agement,  but  a  wisdom  of  direction.  So 
far  as  this  longing  brings  industry  in 
the  honest  and  sober  pursuit  of  a  live¬ 
lihood,  a  desire  for  sanitary  lodgings 
and  a  circumspect  regard  for  the  sense 
of  proportion,  it  will  tend  to  uplift  the 
race. 

But  to  exhibit  the  fast  weakening 
New  England  impulse  to  cherish  an 
academic  belief  in  equality  by  denounc¬ 
ing  the  natural  aversion  of  the  white 
man  to  the  negro  as  a  neighbor  on  an 
equal  footing  can  only  be  pernicious. 
To  encourage  the  peopling  of  tene¬ 
ments  on  one  side  of  a  street  with 
blacks  when  the  tenements  on  the 
other  side  are  crowded  with  white  fam¬ 
ilies,  is  but  to  incur  responsibility  for 
sporadic  race  riots  with  the  consider¬ 
able  chance  of  bloodshed  added  to  the 
disgrace  of  Inciting  to  disorder.  Ne¬ 
groes  who  have  amassed  sufficient 
money  to  buy  property  and  use  their 
financial  resources  to  help  their  fellows 
to  invade  residence  sections  not  open 
to  them  in  the  natural  order  of  things 
in  a  city  of  ever-shifting  population 
are  complicating  the  race  problem. 
Heartburnings  on  one  side  and  the 
hardening  of  otherwise  sympathetic 
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hearts  on  the  other  side  are  certain 
consequences.  White  men  who  profess 
a  devotion  to  philanthropic  works  can 
hardly  fall  into  graver  error  than  to 
justify  such  movements. 

There  is  another  element  in  the 
negro  problem  which  is  freely  admitted 
among  men  in  their  private  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  which  is  almost  universally 
shunned  by  preachers,  politicians  and 
publicists  in  their  speeches  and  writ¬ 
ings.  No  sense  of  propriety  should  be 
permitted  to  pass  as  an  excuse  for 
silence.  This  phase,  and  it  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  phase,  of  the  problem  consists 
in  a  recognition  that  the  demand  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  for  the  purity  of  his  race 
is  two-edged.  It  exists  in  every  part 
of  the  country  where  there  is  congre¬ 
gated  a  negro  population  sufficient  to 
give  rise  to  serious  thought  as  to  the 
relation  of  the  races.  Previous  to  the 
liberation  of  the  slaves,  the  forcible  in¬ 
vasion  of  a  white  home  by  a  black  man 
was  almost  unheard  of.  The  social 
barrier  was  so  strong  that  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  white  men  led  to  no 
similar  ambition  on  the  part  of  the 
negro.  But,  when  the  negro  was  freed, 
men  of  lofty,  although  mistaken,  ideais, 
who  knew  little  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  feliows  indulged  in  concubinage, 
proclaimed  a  doctrine  of  equality.  The 
harm  thus  done  to  the  greater  number 
of  the  negroes  was  ephemeral  and  is 
disappearing  under  the  influence  of 
education. 

To  the  ignorant  and  vicious  classes 
of  negroes,  however,  this  doctrine  of 
social  equality  had  a  meaning  of  a 


terrible  character,  little  guessed  by  the 
well-intentioned  instructors  of  the 
freedman.  The  surest  way  to  check  the 
vicious  negro,  so  as  to  remove  per¬ 
manently  all  incentive  to  lawless  and 
inhuman  punishment  of  the  invasion  of 
the  white  man’s  home,  may  prove  to  lie 
within  the  regulation  of  the  white 
man’s  own  conduct.  If  the  white  man, 
who  scrupled  not  at  the  demoralization 
of  the  dependent  race,  were  made  to 
feel  that  his  fellows  regarded  him  as 
an  enemy  to  his  community  and,  as 
such,  deserving  of  social  ostracism,  no 
ill-considered  teaching  of  equality  by 
mistaken  philanthropists  could  carry 
with  it  by  implication  of  the  force  of 
example  a  temptation  to  an  ignorant 
negro  to  leap  a  racial  barrier  in  the 
pursuit  of  illicit  induigence. 

There  is  little  room  for  pessimism  as 
to  the  result,  once  the  intelligence  of 
the  country  shakes  off  all  shackles  of 
pre-conceived  opinion  and  faces  its  full 
duty.  The  growing  sanity  in  both 
races  bodes  well  for  the  future.  In¬ 
cendiary  agitation  and  sectional  dis¬ 
trust  were  never  less  influential.  All 
intimate  dealing  with  the  problem  must 
rest  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  of 
those  States  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
negro  race  will  continue  to  live.  The 
wealth  of  the  entire  country  should 
not  forget  its  opportunity  to  develop 
the  economic  value  and  social  sanity 
of  the  negro  by  contributing  to  his 
industrial  education.  In  the  United 
States  the  future  of  the  negro  is  “the 
white  man’s  burden.’’ 


11.  Long  Views  and  Short  on  White  and  Black. 

By  SYDNE.Y  OLIVILR. 


(From  the  Contemporary  Review.) 


EADING  the  Important  article 
by  Sir  Alfred  Pease  on  “The 
Native  Question  in  the 
Transvaal”  and  Mr.  Harold 
Spender’s  indignant  and  eloquent  pro¬ 
test  on  “The  Great  Congo  Iniquity,” 
both  dealing  with  questions  of  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  white  to  black  in  African  mixed 


communities,  and  with  theories  of  po¬ 
litical  expediency  arising  out  of  such 
attitude,  I  have  been  moved  to  certain 
reflections.  By  the  kindness  of  the 
editor  I  have  appeared  now  and  again 
in  these  pages  as  a  licensed  imaginer, 
a  speculative  and  unpractical  person 
not  pretending  to  any  authority  in  po- 
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litical  and  admiaistrative  questions; 
and  on  problems  of  local  action,  native 
policies,  and  such  ambiguous  and 
prickly  matters  of  state  I  have  nothing 
now  to  say.  But  I  am  interested  in  the 
more  remote  question  of  mental  atti¬ 
tude  suggested  by  these  papers;  the 
question  of  the  significance  and  valid¬ 
ity  in  mixed  communities  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  there  can  be  no  equality  be¬ 
tween  the  w'hite  and  the  colored.  For 
immediate  practical  purposes  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  conviction  in  such  com¬ 
munities  must  be  taken  as  a  stubborn 
political  fact.  I  need  only  refer,  for 
example,  to  the  position  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States  of  America,  and  quote  what 
Sir  Alfred  Pease  says  of  race-discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  Transvaal: 

"Were  we  to  sweep  away  every  barrier 
between  white  and  black  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  the  antagonism  might  become 
harsher.  •  •  •  I  have  found  all  thought¬ 
ful  colonists  readily  admit  a  pressing  ne¬ 
cessity  that  something  should  be  done  to 
help  the  native  to  a  position  that  will  im¬ 
prove  his  present  most  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  give  him  a  recognized 
place  within  civilized  society,  but  hardly 
any  who  would  permit  him  to  cross  the 
line  which  public  opinion  insists  shall 
divide  white  from  black.  •  *  •  The 

present  white  population  of  the  Trans¬ 
vaal  is  determined  to  hold  on  to  a  clear 
dividing  line  of  some  sort." 

Whatever  then  be  the  explanation  of 
race  prejudice,  and  whatever  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  its  justification,  we  are  called 
upon  to  recognize  its  existence  as  a 
circumstance  to  which  the  statesman 
in  practice  must  have  regard. 

When  I  turn  to  Mr.  Spender’s  article, 
however,  I  can  find  no  account  taken 
of  this  exigency.  Not  only  is  the  theory 
which  he  attributes  to  the  rulers  of  the 
Congo  State,  that  the  native  has  no 
rights,  denounced  by  him  as  monstrous, 
but  he  leaves  altogether  on  one  side  the 
form  which  that  theory  takes  in  less 
simple  statecraft,  and  to  which  Sir 
Alfred  Pease  refers  as  dominant  in 
South  Africa — namely,  that  the  native 
has  only  such  rights  as  the  white  man 
is  determined  to  allow  him.  This, 
moreover,  it  is  fair  to  say,  is  the  most 
extreme  form  in  which  the  doctrine  is 
stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Congo  Com¬ 
mission.  Mr.  Spender  seems  to  speak 
with  what  Mr.  Birrell  would  call  “a 


voice  from  the  grave"  of  early  Vic¬ 
torian  sentiment,  and  I  can  find  in  his 
article  no  sure  indication  of  any  halt¬ 
ing  place  of  principle  short  of  humani- 
tarianism  and  the  doctrine  of  equal 
rights  in  all  races. 

Here,  then,  we  are  shown  a  difference 
of  mental  attitude,  and  it  might  be 
interesting  to  know  what  policy  Mr. 
Spender  would  prescribe  for  South 
Africa,  and  what  a  colonial  color  line 
politician  would  prescribe  for  the 
Congo  State.  My  desire  is,  however, 
to  discuss  the  two  attitudes  themselves, 
and  to  consider  their  outcome  in  cases 
where  they  continuously  govern  public 
policy.  Material  for  comparative  judg¬ 
ment  of  results  is  not  abunaant,  but  it 
exists.  In  the  British  West  Indies  we 
have  long-settled  communities  of 
mixed  color.  It  would  not  be  reason¬ 
able  to  compare  conditions  there  di¬ 
rectly  with  conditions  in  South  Africa, 
where  the  social  situation  of  the  col¬ 
ored  is  widely  different,  being  still  for 
the  most  part  that  of  natives  in  tribal 
settlement,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  com¬ 
pare  the  West  Indian  conditions  with 
those  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
-4merican  Union,  where  likewise  the 
black  population  are  the  descendants 
of  slaves  transplanted  from  their 
African  homes,  naturalized  in  a  social 
order  wholly  different  from  that  of 
their  native  tribal  communities,  and 
bred  under  Christian  teaching. 

To  speak  briefly,  the  social  theory 
that  has  dominated  policy  in  the  West 
Indies  is  that  humanitarian  theory, 
that  doctrine  of  equal  rights,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  name  of  “Exeter  Hall," 
to  which  Mr.  Spender  appeals  on  behalf 
of  the  Congo  natives.  The  political 
theory  dominant  in  the  Southern  States 
is  that  of  race  discrimination,  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  eternal  inferiority  of  the 
colored  man,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
"holding  on  to  a  clear  dividing  line” 
against  his  Incorporation  on  equal 
terms  in  the  state. 

I  have  had  opportunities  and  incen¬ 
tive  during  a  considerable  period  for 
comparing  the  aspects  of  the  color 
problem  in  these  two  communities.  I 
have  written  elsewhere  at  some  length 
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on  the  present  social  conditions  in  Ja¬ 
maica.  But  as  an  American  observer 
of  much  greater  authority  than  myself 
has  independently  set  forth  precisely 
similar  judgments,  I  prefer  to  present 
their  effect  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Josiah 
Royce,  of  Harvard  University,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  his  article  on  “Race 
Questions  and  Color  Prejudices”  in  the 
“International  Journal  of  Ethics”  for 
April,  1906: 

“View  the  negro,  then,  for  the  Instant 
merely  as  a  backward  race.  But  let  the 
race  question  here  be  our  own  pressing 
Southern  question:  How  can  the  white 
man  and  the  negro,  once  forced,  as  they 
are  in  the  South,  to  live  side  by  side,  best 
learn  to  live  with  a  minimum  of  friction, 
with  a  maximum  of  co-operation?  I  have 
long  learned  from  my  Southern  friends 
that  this  end  can  only  be  attained  by  a 
firm  and  very  constant  Insistence  upon 
keeping  the  negro  in  his  proper  place,  as 
a  social  inferior— who,  then,  as  an  In¬ 
ferior,  should,  of  course,  be  treated  hu¬ 
manely,  but  who  must  first  be  clearly 
and  unmistakably  taught  where  he  be¬ 
longs.  1  have  observed  that  the  peda¬ 
gogical  methods  which  my  'Southern 
friends  of  late  years  have  found  it  their 
duty  to  use,  to  this  end,  are  methods 
such  as  still  keep  awake  a  good  deal  of 
very  lively  and  Intense  irritation  in  the 
minds  not  only  of  the  pupils,  but  also  of 
the  teachers.  •  •  • 

“Is,  however,  the  irritation  which 
seems  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  some 
recent  Southern  methods  of  teaching  the 
negro  his  place  an  Inevitable  evil,  a 
wholly  necessary  accompaniment  of  the 
present  transition  period  In  the  South? 
Must  such  Increase  of  race  hatred  first 
come  In  order  that  later,  whenever  the 
negro  has  fully  learned  his  lesson  and 
aspires  no  more  beyond  his  station,  peace 
may  later  come? 

“Well,  concerning  Just  this  matter,  I 
lately  learned  what  was  to  me,  in  my  in¬ 
experience,  a  new  lesson.  I  have  had 
occasion  three  times,  In  recent  summers, 
to  visit  the  British  West  Indies,  Jamaica 
and  Trinidad,  at  a  time  when  few  tourists 
were  there.  Upon  visiting  Jamaica  I  first 
went  round  the  coast  of  the  Island,  visit¬ 
ing  Its  various  ports.  I  then  went  Inland 
and  walked  for  miles  over  Us  admirable 
country  roads.  I  discussed  Its  condition 
with  men  of  various  occupations.  I  read 
some  of  Its  official  literature.  I  then 
consulted  with  a  new  Interest  Its  history. 
I  watched  Its  negroes  in  various  places, 
and  talked  with  some  of  them,  tuo.  I 
have  since  collected  such  further  Infor¬ 
mation  as  I  had  time  to  collect  regarding 
its  life,  as  various  authorities  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  topic,  and  this  Is  the  result; 

“Jamaica  has  a  population  of  surely 
not  more  than  14,000  or  15,(XX)  whites, 
mostly  English.  Its  black  impulatlon  con¬ 
siderably  exceeds  600,000.  Its  mulatto 
population,  of  various  shades,  numbers. 


at  the  very  least,  some  40,000  or  S0,000. 
Its  plantation  life,  in  tne  days  before 
emancipation,  was  much  sadder  and  se¬ 
verer,  by  common  account,  than  ours  in 
the  ^uth  ever  was.  Both  the  period  of 
emancipation  and  the  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  period  were  of  a  very  discouraging 
type.  In  the  sixties  of  the  last  century 
there  was  one  very  unfortunate  insur- 
lectlon.  The  economic  history  of  the  is¬ 
land  has  also  been  in  many  ways  un¬ 
lucky  even  to  the  present  day.  Here, 
then,  are  certainly  conditions  which  in 
some  respects  are  decidedly  such  as  would 
seem  to  tend  toward  a  lasting  state  of 
general  irritation,  such  as  wouid  make, 
you  might  suppose,  the  race  question 
acute.  Moreover,  the  population,  being  a 
tropical  one,  has  serious  moral  burdens 
to  contend  with  of  the  sort  that  result 
from  the  known  influences  of  such  cli¬ 
mates  upon  human  character  in  the  men 
of  all  races. 

"And  yet,  despite  all  these  disadvan¬ 
tages,  to-day,  whatever  tne  problem  of 
Jamaica,  whatever  its  defects,  our  own 
present  Southern  race  problem  in  the 
forms  which  we  know  best  simply  does 
not  exist.  There  is  no  public  controversy 
about  social  race  equality  or  superiority. 
Neither  a  white  naan  nor  a  white  woman 
feels  Insecure  in  moving  about  freely 
among  the  black  population  anywhere  on 
the  island.  •  *  *  The  negro,  on  the 
whole,  is  neither  painfully  obtrusive  in 
his  public  manners  nor  in  need  of  being 
sharpiy  kept  in  his  place. 

“Within  the  circies  of  the  black  popu¬ 
lation  itself  there  is  meanwhlie  a  decided¬ 
ly  rich  social  differentiation.  There  are 
negroes  in  government  service,  negroes  in 
the  professions,  negroes  who  are  fairly 
prosperous  peasant  proprietors,  and  there 
are  also  the  poor  peasants;  there  are  the 
thriftless,  the  poor  in  the  towns— yes,  as 
in  any  tropical  country,  the  beggars.  In 
Kingston  and  in  some  other  towns  there 
is  a  small  class  of  negroes  who  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  criminal.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  negro  and  colored  population,  taken 
in  the  matss,  are  orderly,  law-abiding, 
contented,  still  backward  in  their  educa¬ 
tion,  but  apparently  advancing.  They  are 
generally  loyal  to  the  government.  Tne 
best  of  them  are  aspiring  in  their  own 
way,  and  wholesomely  self-conscious. 

“Yet  there  Is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
English  white  men  are  the  essential  con¬ 
trollers  of  the  destiny  of  the  country. 
But  these  English  whites,  few  as  they 
are,  control  the  country  at  present  with 
extraordinarily  little  friction,  and  whoLy 
without  those  painful  emotions,  those  in¬ 
sistent  complaints  and  anxieties,  which 
at  present  are  so  prominent  in  the  minds 
of  many  of  our  own  Soutnern  brethren. 
Life  in  Jamaica  is  not  ideal.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  aspect  of  the  land  is  In  many 
ways  unsatisfactory.  But  the  negro  race 
question,  in  our  present  American  sense 
of  that  term,  seems  to  be  substantially 
solved. 

•  •••••• 

“When  now  I  hear  the  complaint  of  the 
Southerner  that  the  race  problem  is  such 
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as  constantly  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
his  home,  I  feel  disposed  to  say:  ‘The 
problem  that  endangers  the  sanctity  of 
your  homes,  and  that  is  said  to  make 
lynching  a  necessity,  is  not  a  race  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  an  administrative  problem. 
You  have  never  organized  a  country  con¬ 
stabulary.  Hence  when  various  social 
conditions,  among  which  the  habit  of  ir¬ 
ritating  public  speech  about  race  ques¬ 
tions  is  indeed  one,  though  only  one 
condition,  have  tended  to  the  producing 
and  to  the  arousing  of  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  criminals  in  your  conununities, 
you  have  no  adequate  means  of  guarding 
against  the  danger.  When  you  complain 
that  such  criminals,  when  they  flee  from 
Justice,  get  sympathy  from  some  portion 
of  their  Ignorant  fellows,  and  so  are  aid¬ 
ed  to  get  away,  you  forget  that  you  have 
not  first  made  your  negro  countrymen 
familiar  with  and  fond  of  the  law,  by 
means  of  a  vigorous  and  well-orgranized 
and  generally  beneficent  admlnisiratlon 
constantly  before  his  eyes,  not  only  In  the 
pursuit  of  criminals,  but  in  the  whole 
care  of  public  order  and  health.  If  you 
insist  that  in  some  districts  the  white 
population  is  too  sparse  or  too  poor,  or 
both,  to  furnish  an  efficient  country  con¬ 
stabulary  constantly  on  duty,  why,  then, 
have  you  not  long  since  trained  black 
men  to  police  black  men?  Sympathy  with 
the  law  grows  with  responsibility  for  its 
administration.  If  it  is  revolting  to  you 
to  see  black  men  possessed  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  country  constabulary,  still,  if 
you  will,  you  can  limit  their  authority  to 
a  control  over  their  own  race.  If  you  say 
all  this  speech  of  mine  is  professional,  un¬ 
practical,  Utopian,  and  If  you  still  cry 
out  bitterly  for  the  effective  protection  of 
your  womankind,  I  reply  merely,  look  at 
Jamaica.  Look  at  other  English  col¬ 
onies.'  ” 

In  Jamaica  then  there  is  no  artificial 
or  conventional  disqualification  what¬ 
ever  to  bar  any  negro  or  person  of 
mixed  race  from  occupying  any  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  he  is  intellectually  quali¬ 
fied  in  any  department  of  the  social  or 
civic  life  of  the  island.  There  is  doubt¬ 
less  color  prejudice,  but  compared  with 
what  prevails  in  the  United  States  and 
in  South  Africa  it  is  insignificant  and 
practically  negligible.  It  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  surface,  and  such  as  there 
is  is  unquestionably  diminishing.  The 
bugbear  of  American  negrophobia — de¬ 
generacy  by  interbreeding — does  not 
display  itself.  In  reference  both  to 
this  and  to  other  matters,  when  visiting 
the  United  States  or  talking  with 
Americans  in  the  West  Indies,  I  have 
constantly  been  impressed  with  what, 
in  the  light  of  West  Indian  experience, 
have  appeared  to  me  exaggerated  and 


ill-founded  apprehensions  as  to  the 
necessary  difficulties  of  such  mixed 
populations. 

The  immensity  of  the  work  still  to  be 
done  to  raise  the  West  Indies  into  satis¬ 
factory  communities  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  underrate,  but  I  see  clearly 
that  in  regard  to  some  essentials  we 
stand  there  a  long  way  ahead  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  a  long  way  ahead 
of  South  Africa,  and  that  we  do  so 
stand  because  we  have  worked  on  the 
theory  that  the  African  is  a  human 
being  and  have  dealt  with  him  (how¬ 
ever  distasteful  it  may  have  been  to 
some  of  the  whites)  on  principles  of 
civic  equality.  We  have  had  no  lynch- 
ings,  no  terrorisms,  no  special  laws,  no 
extra-legal  discriminations  against  the 
colored.  We  have  not  given  the  negro 
adult  suffrage  under  responsible  demo¬ 
cratic  government,  but  in  whatever 
form  of  democratic  organization  the 
white  man  shares  the  negro  shares 
equally.  Being  a  practical  people  we 
did  not  make  the  political  mistake  of 
the  emancipators  of  the  American  ne¬ 
gro.  But  being,  at  that  time,  a  God¬ 
fearing  people,  we  placed  the  same 
tests  and  disabilities  on  the  white  as 
we  did  on  the  black. 

I  put  it  in  this  phrase  because  it  is 
the  fact  that  the  principle  that  has 
molded  these  communities  has  been 
predominantly  religious  and  not  one  of 
immediate  secular  expediency.  It  may 
be  argued  that  our  West  Indies  have 
been  a  close  preserve,  and  that  they 
could  be  controlled  and  experimented 
with  in  a  manner  impossible  in  the 
United  States  and  South  Africa;  that, 
for  example,  social  order  was  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  presence  of  imperial  gar¬ 
risons  and  the  sense  of  overwhelming 
power  behind  them;  that  the  und  )mo- 
cratic  system  of  government  that  could 
be 'maintained  in  those  islands  was  and 
is  in  fact  impossible  in  the  larger  com¬ 
munities;  that  in  America  it  has  been 
the  political  mistake  of  granting  equal 
rights  under  their  constitution  that  is 
the  chief  cause  of  the  color-war  of  to¬ 
day,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  case. 

In  America  the  necessity  of  self¬ 
protection  against  a  mass  of  black 
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voters  wholly  unfitted,  on  their  eman¬ 
cipation,  for  governing  a  white  State, 
has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  de¬ 
liberate  habit  of  illegality  which  has 
demoralized  the  temper  of  the  white 
toward  the  black,  and  has  given  the 
black  a  grievance  against  the  white. 
The  form  of  the  constitution,  itself  an 
unsuitable  form  for  such  a  society,  in¬ 
cites  the  white  to  illegality  in  legiti¬ 
mate  self-protection,  and  tempts  him  to 
justify  it  by  blackening  the  character 
of  the  colored  and  depreciating  his 
ability  by  all  kinds  of  misrepresenta¬ 
tions. 

And  it  may  be  said  that  in  any  com¬ 
munity  where  the  black  predominate 
and  the  political  constitution  is  dem¬ 
ocratic,  the  fear  of  a  supremacy  of 
black,  semi-savage  voters  must  neces¬ 
sarily  produce  the  same  prejudice  and 
irritant  antagonism.  There  is  much 
truth  in  this.  But  it  does  not  dispose 
of  the  whole  force  of  the  comparison  I 
am  drawing.  There  were  plenty  of 
secular  causes  in  the  West  Indies  quite 
capable  of  producing  as  bitter  color- 
prejudice  and  as  disastrous  a  division 
of  society  as  exists  in  the  Southern 
States. 

The  point  is  that  these  were  over¬ 
borne  and  neutralized  by  the  imwer  of 
an  idea,  by  a  religious  conviction  ac¬ 
cepted  as  authoritative  even  by  those 
whose  secular  and  immediate  interests 
were  over-ridden  by  it.  It  was  this 
that  brought  about  emancipation,  and, 
more  important  still,  it  is  this  that 
through  missionary  and  not  through 
secular  effort  has  resolutely  fought 
for  and  carried  on,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  carried,  the  education  of  the  trans¬ 
planted  African.  I  agree  with  Sir  H. 
H.  Johnston’s  observation  that  it  has 
made  him  too  dependent  for  forms  of 
expression  on  evangelical  religious 
catchwords,  but  it  is  evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity  that  has  won  him  and  enabled 
him  to  win  his  position,  by  asserting 
and  teaching  him  to  appreciate  his  pos¬ 
session  of  a  human  soul,  and  it  could 
not  have  fought  the  secular  tendency 
to  enslavement  and  race  antagonism 
without  belief  in  those  formulas. 

The  negro  is  now  indisputably  the 


equal  of  the  white  man  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  of  human  faculty  in  which  one 
hundred  years  ago  his  masters  would 
have  confidently  argued  that  he  was 
naturally  incapable  of  attaining  equal¬ 
ity.  Such  positive  and  materialized 
progress  has  been  made  by  ignoring  the 
obvious,  by  refusing  to  accept  as  con¬ 
clusive  the  differences  and  the  dis¬ 
abilities,  by  believing  in  the  identities, 
the  flashes  of  response  and  promise, 
by  willing  that  there  should  be  light 
where  there  seemed  to  be  no  light.  And 
the  negro  has  not  been  rebelious  in  the 
West  Indies,  not  only  because  of  the 
fear  of  British  garrisons,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  of  his  active  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown  and  his  persistent  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Power  that 
had  set  him  free. 

The  significant  fact,  then,  is  that 
owing  to  whatever  favoring  circum¬ 
stances  the  long  view  has  been°  taken 
in  these  communities,  the  attitude  of 
ignoring  the  color  line;  and  it  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  situation  in  which,  at  any  rate, 
the  nightmare  of  racial  antagonism 
does  not  oppress  the  small  minority  of 
whites  who,  in  virtue  of  their  capacity, 
lead  and  control  them.  The  long  view 
— the  religious  as  contrasted  with  the 
secular — ^the  view  of  the  idealist  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  practical 
man,  has  justified  Itself  here  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Now  let  us  consider  the  short 
view,  the  other  side,  the  plea  and  jus¬ 
tification  of  race  distinction,  shifting 
the  scene  of  observation  from  the  spe¬ 
cial  preserve  of  the  West  Indies  to 
where  the  white  man  is  in  contact  with 
the  African  in  his  native  settlement. 

The  practical  politician — every  man, 
that  is,  who  has  to  decide  for  imme¬ 
diate  action — must  needs  take  short 
views  of  life.  With  him  it  is  eat  or  be 
eaten,  do  or  die.  Every  white  man  in 
contact  with  the  African,  as  a  colonist 
seeking  the  use  of  his  labor,  far  more 
so  as  a  settler  establishing  his  occu¬ 
pancy  among  hostile  or  suspicious 
aliens,  is  under  this  necessity,  a  neces¬ 
sity  very  different  from  that  under 
which  the  critical  sociologist  and  the 
philosophic  historian  frame  their  judg¬ 
ments.  For  mere  survival  a  certain 
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amount  of  positive  selfishness,  of 
greed,  of  injustice,  even  of  violence,  is 
necessary,  even  for  dwellers  in  civil¬ 
ized  States. 

The  essence  of  civilization  is  to  dis¬ 
guise  the  self-seeking  and  violence  by 
organizing  social  injustice  and  cor¬ 
porate  class  interests,  a  process  which 
frees  the  individual  from  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  consciousness  of  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  whilst  infinitely  enhancing 
the  emoluments  of  his  organized  self¬ 
ishness.  His  personal  interest,  trans¬ 
figured  to  him  as  that  of  his  profession, 
his  class  or  his  country,  presents  itself 
in  the  gratifying  aspect  of  altruism; 
his  class  interest  as  an  essential  of 
social  order,  his  commercial  conquests 
as  God’s  purpose  for  the  governance 
of  the  world.  Such  altruistic  projec¬ 
tions  of  self-interest  are  necessary  for 
self-respect,  and  are,  in  a  measure, 
steps  in  the  evolution  of  a  truly  social 
existence  based  on  consciousness  of 
human  fellowship  and  equality  without 
personal  or  class-conflict. 

In  industrial  relations  everywhere 
this  altruistic  projection  of  immediate 
self-interest  takes  form  in  the  class- 
opposition  of  capital  and  labor:  in  com¬ 
munities  of  mixed  colors  it  takes  form 
in  race-opposition  and  color-prejudice. 
It  happens  that  in  tropical  countries, 
where  white  men  cannot  endure  bodily 
labor,  necessity  and  prejudice  combine 
to  establish  among  them  the  social 
convention  that  the  working  class  in 
the  mixed  community  shall  be  of  the 
colored  race,  and  the  corresponding, 
but  not  necessarily  correlative,  demand 
that  the  employers  shall  be  tbe  white. 
So  far  as  the  division  in  industrial  re¬ 
lations  does  really  come  to  correspond 
with  the  racial  division,  the  class  prej¬ 
udices  and  class  illusions  that  arise 
between  the  capitalist  and  proletarian 
sections  of  civilized  societies  energetic¬ 
ally  reinforce  the  race  prejudice  and 
race  illusions  that  dominate  all  bar¬ 
barous  peoples  and  so  quickly  impose 
themselves  on  any  community,  how¬ 
ever  racially  mongrel,  that  develops 
any  sort  of  corporate  consciousness — 
as,  for  instance,  in  that  recently  prev¬ 


alent  absurdity,  tbe  myth  of  the 
“Anglo-Saxon”  race. 

The  critical  observer  of  mixed  com¬ 
munities  can  see  both  these  factors  of 
class  prejudice  at  work,  and  reacting 
for  mutual  reinforcement,  as  to-day  in 
South  Africa;  but  whilst  he  may  quite 
accurately  impute  a  good  deal  of  the 
avowed  social  theory  of  such  communi¬ 
ties  to  the  influence  of  these  altruistic 
projections  of  personal  Interest,  it  is 
quite  likely  that,  if  he  has  no  personal 
experience  of  the  local  conditions,  he 
may  overrate  the  influence  or  prej¬ 
udice  and  underrate  that  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  personal  necessity  of  the  settler 
endeavoring  to  establish  and  maintain 
his  own  existence  in  alien  surround¬ 
ings,  in  circumstances  in  which  he  has 
to  take  short  views  and  act  under  the 
stress  of  the  moment  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  survivai  and  without  any  pre¬ 
tense  of  humanitarian  principle. 

Let  me  endeavor  to  state,  very  brief¬ 
ly,  some  of  the  circumstances  that  im¬ 
pose  the  short  view. 

These  may,  perhaps,  be  most  con¬ 
cisely  and  generally  indicated  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  tbe  uncolonized  African  is 
a  savage.  There  is  no  necessarily 
racial  significance  in  fhe  condition  of 
savagery  or  paganism:  its  opposition 
is  to  civilization  or  Christianity.  The 
Saxon  hordes  that  invaded  Britain  were 
savages:  their  social  codes  and  customs 
were,  like  their  mode  of  subsistence, 
very  similar  to  those  characteristic  of 
contemporary  African  peoples.  Their 
tribal  economy  was  based  on  the  pos¬ 
session  of  cattle,  the  tilling  of  allot¬ 
ments  of  communal  land,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  war-host  of  all  able- 
bodied  free  men  for  plunder  and  self- 
defense,  the  slavery  of  captives  and  the 
conquered  and  the  subjection  of  women. 
Those  fifteen  score  heads  on  old  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge  (and  in  Shakespeare’s  age, 
too)  would  have  made  the  King  of 
Benin  feel  quite  at  home.  In  such  a 
savage  community  all  secular  offenses 
are  personal  matters.  Religious  or 
ceremonial  offenses — all  departments  of 
the  practice  of  witchcraft — are  public 
matters. 

Presumably  the  survival  and  persist- 
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ence  of  this  ancestral  instinct  is  the 
reason  why  the  smelling-out  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  witches  maintained  itself  in 
England  until  quite  recently  and  why 
heresy  hunting  has  survived  nineteen 
centuries  of  Christian  teaching.  But 
the  really  important  point  for  the  white 
immigrant  colonist  is  the  personal  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  secular  offense,  what 
he  sees  as  the  immorality  of  the 
savage.  With  the  latter,  killing,  theft 
and  deceit  are  not  subjects  of  moral 
judgment  except  on  the  profit  of  their 
outcome,  there  is  no  restraint  of 
conscience  or  compunction  against 
them.  All  killing  is  mere  homicide, 
and  its  rights  or  wrong  depends  as 
entirely  and  as  exclusively  on  the 
value  of  the  life  taken  as  it  does  in 
all  the  feuds  of  the  story  of  “Burnt 
Njal.”  To  take  your  enemy’s  life  is 
of  value  to  you  and  your  tribe,  and 
accordingly  meritorious.  White  men, 
therefore,  living  in  contact  with  African 
tribal  peoples  are  living  among  men 
whose  tribal  duty  it  is  to  be  able  and 
ready  to  kill  and  who  have  not  the 
slightest  moral  compunction  about 
doing  so  if  they  see  their  interest  or 
their  satisfaction  in  it. 

A  savage  no  doubt  will  not  kill  with¬ 
out  some  positive  reason  for  doing  so, 
but  the  reason  that  may  induce  him  to 
do  so  may  seem  to  the  civilized  man 
as  horribly  trivial  as  the  reasons  for 
many  of  the  killings  in  the  Icelandic 
Njal  Saga.  His  positive  reasons  may 
be  of  various  kinds — private  vengeance 
for  injury,  or  the  desire  for  sacrificial 
“medicine,”  or  social  conspiracy  to 
destroy  the  invading  white  man  or  ex¬ 
terminate  him  when  he  has  settled. 
But  whatever  the  sufficient  positive 
motive,  there  is  in  the  perfect  savage 
no  restraint  from  anything  of  the 
nature  of  “conscience”  or  moral  com¬ 
punction;  the  only  checks  are  fear  of 
retaliation  or  failure  or  considerations 
of  other  personal  disadvantage  likely 
to  result  to  himself  from  the  deed. 

Moreover,  the  African,  characteristic¬ 
ally,  decides  and  acts  under  direction 
of  the  mob  impulse;  the  control  of  the 
collective  social  sub-consciousness  is 
powerful  in  all  his  affairs.  The  deci¬ 


sions  of  his  tribal  councils  are  habitu¬ 
ally  unanimous;  the  undivided  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  minority  is  not  simply 
over-ridden  by  a  majority  vote,  it  is 
transmuted  and  disappears.  All  the 
laborers  on  a  West  Indian  estate  will 
strike  work  with  a  sympathetic  unan¬ 
imity  unknown  to  the  best  organized 
British  Trade  Union,  and  the  best  labor 
of  Africans — digging,  tree-felling,  rail¬ 
way  making,  housebuilding — is  done  in 
gangs  with  abundant  chatter  and  sing¬ 
ing.  W’Tien  violence  and  arson,  riot  and 
homicide  are  on  hand,  this  irrational 
contagiousness  becomes  the  greatest 
danger  of  mixed  communities,  as  every 
one  knows  who  has  had  to  do  with  col¬ 
lections  of  Africans  under  the  incen¬ 
tive  of  such  excitement,  whether  in 
Africa  or  even,  after  a  century  of  trans¬ 
plantation  and  civilization,  in  the  West 
Indies. 

This  knowledge — the  latent  fear  of 
this  uncontrolled  possibility  in  the 
colored  man  is  contributory  to  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  white  toward  colored  in  mixed 
communities  which  is  apt  itself  to  ap¬ 
pear  barbarous.  It  is  barbarous,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  being  the  re¬ 
flex  in  the  white  man  of  the  black 
man’s  temper  in  this  connection.  For 
so  long  as  the  white  man’s  life  and 
settlement  are  in  danger,  or  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  so,  he  will  not  take  the 
long  view  prescribed  by  the  Buddhist 
and  Christian  religions,  he  will  not  give 
himself  to  feed  the  tiger  nor  abstain 
from  resisting  aggression.  He  will 
deem  it  his  first  business  to  secure  his 
own  survival  and  to  meet  the  colored 
man  on  his  own  ground,  if  any  question 
of  struggle  arises.  When  the  savage 
is  out  to  kill  he  makes  no  complaint 
that  the  civilized  man  should  kill  back. 
So  far  as  he  is  concerned  the  white 
man  man  has  full  leave  to  do  so  if  fie 
can;  he  expects  nothing  else. 

It  may  be  that  the  world  would  ad¬ 
vance  quicker  if  the  white  man  ab¬ 
stained  from  doing  so,  but  that,  to  the 
pioneer  of  settlement,  is  an  off-chance 
which  he  may  be  excused  for  neglect¬ 
ing,  when  his  life  and  that  of  his  family 
and  friends  are  concerned,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  conviction  that  if  he 
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does  not  meet  the  savage  in  methods 
that  the  latter  understands,  he  and  his, 
at  any  rate  in  this  life,  will  not  share 
in  that  advance.  And  every  man  not 
a  missionary  who  goes  into  contact 
with  colored  races  goes  primarily  with 
the  purpose  and  intention  of  living  and 
maintaining  himself;  the  paramount 
demand  of  the  logic  of  his  situation  is 
that  he  should  not  be  killed;  that  he 
should  kill  the  native  rather,  if  the 
latter  will  not  allow  him  peaceful 
settlement 

The  white  man  in  contact  with  bar¬ 
barism,  however  humane,  may  very 
well  find  himself  compelled  to  act  bar¬ 
barously;  this  is  only  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  contact  with  inferior  peoples 
may  demoralize  the  civilized  man;  and 
the  sense  of  this  demoralizing  in¬ 
fluence,  on  himself  and  his  children,  is 
often  a  source  of  resentment  to  him 
and  a  positive  factor  in  the  creation 
of  race  prejudice.  White  women  espe¬ 
cially,  I  think,  hate  the  black  folk 
among  whom  they  live  very  generally 
because  they  feel  that  association  with 
them  demoralizes  and  barbarizes  their 
children. 

What  I  have  noted  as  to  homicide — 
namely,  that  with  the  tribal  African, 
it  is  still  only  judged  of  by  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  the  medieval  Saxon  or  Norse¬ 
man,  that  is  to  say,  as  merely  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
slayer  and  his  family  or  gildsmen,  and 
is  not  judged  by  any  standard  of  sinful¬ 
ness  or  criminality — applies,  of  course, 
equally  to  the  spheres  of  property  and 
sex  relations.  They  are  not  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  any  prescriptive  moral  judg¬ 
ment.  If  no  one  that  can  retaliate  is 
injured,  there  is  no  offense;  and  injury 
to  any  person  of  influence  can  be 
punished  or  redressed  by  the  payment 
of  the  proper  price.  Morality  in  such 
matters  is  not  yet  evistent,  or  is  at  best 
quite  rudimentary.  And  the  man  of 
short  views,  in  contact  and  in  dealings 
with  races  devoid  of  his  accustomed 
moral  standards,  is  under  strong  in¬ 
ducement  to  waive  his  own  and  to  deal 
with  the  savage  as  the  savage  would 
deal  with  him  and  with  his  own  fel¬ 
lows.  He  has  only  his  own  self-respect 


to  restrain  him.  The  respect  of  the 
savage  for  any  moderation  on  his  part 
will  be  very  far  to  seek. 

The  colonist,  living  as  he  does  under 
a  different  necessity  from  the  civilized 
home  dweller.  Inevitably  comes  to  take 
short  views  in  practical  matters  in 
regard  to  which  the  latter  has  leisure 
and  security  to  assert  more  far-seeing 
doctrines.  The  industrial  code  of  slave 
morality  still  dominates  native  com¬ 
munities.  It  is  because  tbe  native  un¬ 
colonized  African,  conquered  in  war, 
has  still  before  him  only  the  same  two 
alternatives  as  the  ancient  Greek  had 
or  the  middle  age  Saxon,  death  or 
thraldom;  it  is  because  his  women  do 
not  own  themselves  and  are  in  per¬ 
petual  tutelage,  that  he  accepts 
slavery,  as  in  the  Congo  State  and  the 
Island  of  San  Thome,  resignedly  and 
fatalistically,  and  as  he  accepted  it  in 
the  days  when  Bristol  grew  rich  on  the 
profits  of  the  export  slave  trade. 

Here  again  is  temptation  to  the  con¬ 
quering  white  man  to  encroach  on  his 
liberties — ^to  deal  with  him  as  he 
would  not  deal  with  a  civilized  white 
worker.  The  reaction  of  the  slave 
morality  in  the  West  Indies  still  makes 
it  unbecoming  for  a  free  negro  to  work 
under  contract;  the  slave  morality 
everywhere  makes  it  the  test  of  a  wise 
and  clever  man  to  do  as  little  work 
under  compulsion  or  for  pay  as  he  can 
manage  to  get  through  with.  The 
colonist,  under  this  different  necessity, 
requiring  labor  from  the  black  man  to 
keep  himself,  as  the  capitalist  and  en¬ 
dowed  class  at  home  need  it  from  the 
wageworker,  and  finding  he  cannot 
obtain  it  on  the  same  terms,  is  here 
again  under  temptation  to  take  short 
views;  to  accommodate  his  practice  to 
his  environment,  to  preach  coercion 
and  discipline  as  absolutely  necessary, 
.and  to  see,  as  tbe  native  sees,  no  moral 
harm  in  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  white 
men,  settled  among  black,  confronted 
every  day  with  habits  and  mental  atti¬ 
tudes  so  different  from  their  own,  so 
hostile  to  their  interests,  to  their  very 
life,  so  constantly  provocative  to  what 
they  feel  to  be  their  own  baser  ten- 
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dencies,  should  in  defense  of  their  own 
ideals,  if  not  in  self-excuse  or  self- 
protection,  conceive  and  assert  the 
theory  of  an  insurmountable  race  bar¬ 
rier.  And  yet  it  is  indisputable  that 
where  the  African  has  ceased  to  be  un¬ 
moral,  has  learned,  through  Christian¬ 
ity  or  Islam,  a  generalized  conception 
of  obligation,  another  standard  of  right 
and  wrong  than  that  of  mere  personal 
advantage  or  grievance;  where  he  has 
acquired  full  and  equal  citizenship; 
where  industrial  difficulties  have 
solved  themselves  by  the  practical 
emancipation  of  the  black  laborer;  race 
prejudice  has  become  the  mere  shadow 
of  its  former  self.  I  have  already 
quoted  Prof.  Royce  in  aid  of  my  state¬ 
ments  on  this  point  in  regard  to  the 
British  West  Indies.  I  may  point  the 
conclusions  I  have  set  forth  from  my 
own  observation  on  the  subject  of  race 
prejudice  in  its  widest  aspect,  by  quot¬ 
ing  further  from  the  same  essay: 

'‘Scientifically  viewed,  these  problems  of 
ours  turn  out  to  be  not  so  much  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  anything  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  existence  or  to  the  nature  of 
the  races  of  men  themselves.  Our  so- 
called  race  problems  are  merely  the  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  our  antipathies. 

“Now,  the  mental  antipathies  of  men, 
like  the  fears  of  men,  are  very  elemental, 
widespread  and  momentous  mental  phe¬ 
nomena.  But  they  are  also  In  their 
fundamental  nature  extremely  capricious 
and  also  extremely  suggestible  mental 
phenomena.  Let  an  individual  man  alone, 
and  he  will  feel  antipathies  for  certain 
other  human  beings  very  much  as  any 
young  child  does— namely,  quite  capri¬ 
ciously— Just  as  he  will  also  feel  all  sorts 
of  capricious  likings  for  people. 

“But  train  a  man  first  to  give  names 
to  his  antipathies,  and  then  to  regard  the 
antipathies  thus  named  as  sacred  merely 
because  they  have  a  name,  and  then  you 
get  the  phenomena  of  racial  hatred,  of 
religious  hatred,  of  class  hatred,  and  00 
on  Indefinitely.  Such  trained  hatreds  p~ 
peculiarly  pathetic  and  peculiarly  deceit¬ 
ful,  because  they  combine  In  such  a  suo- 
tle  way  the  elemental  vehemence  of  the 
hatred  that  a  child  may  feel  for  a 
stranger,  or  a  cat  for  a  dog,  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  dignity  and  solemnity,  and 
even  of  duty,  which  a  name  gives.  Such 
antipathies  will  always  play  their  part  In 
human  history.  But  what  we  can  do 
about  them  Is  to  try  not  to  be  fooled  by 
them,  not  to  take  them  too  seriously 
because  of  their  mere  name.  We  can  re¬ 
member  that  they  are  childish  phenomena 
In  our  lives,  phenomena  on  a  level  with  a 
dread  of  snakes,  or  of  mice;  phenomena 
that  we  share  with  the  cats  and  W'lth 


the  dogs,  not  fkoble  phenomena,  but  ca¬ 
prices  of  our  complex  nature. 

"All  such  elemental  social  experiences 
are  highly  suggestible.  Our  social  train¬ 
ing  largely  consists  in  the  elimination  or 
in  the  intensification  er  In  the  systematiz¬ 
ing  of  these  original  reactions  through 
the  Influence  of  suggestion  and  of  habit. 
iHence  the  antipathy,  once  by  chance 
aroused,  but  then  named,  imitated,  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  becomes  to  its  victims  a  sort 
of  sacred  revelation  of  truth,  sacred 
merely  because  it  is  felt;  a  revelation 
merely  because  it  has  won  a  name  and  a 
social  standing. 

"What  such  sacred  revelations,  how¬ 
ever,  really  mean  Is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  hungry  traveler.  If  deprived  of 
his  breakfeist  long  enough  by  means  of 
an  accidental  delay  of  his  train,  or  the 
tired  camper  In  the  forest,  may  readily 
come  to  feel  whatever  racial  antipathy 
you  please  toward  his  own  brother,  if 
the  latter  then  wounds  social  suscepti¬ 
bilities  which  the  abnormal  situation  has 
made  momentarliy  hyperaesthetic.  •  *  * 

“For  my  part,  I  am  a  member  of  the 
human  race,  and  this  Is  a  race  which  Is, 
as  a  whole,  considerably  lower  than  the 
angels,  so  that  the  whole  of  It  very  badly 
needs  race  elevation.  In  this  need  of  my 
race  I  personally  and  very  deeply  share. 
And  it  is  in  this  spirit  only  that  I  am 
able  to  approach  our  problem.” 

The  long  view,  the  view  justified  by 
history  and  experience,  with  regard  to 
mixed  communities  and  racial  distinc¬ 
tions  is  that  nothing  final  can  be  as¬ 
serted  with  regard  to  them;  only  that 
the  special  characteristics  of  the  moral 
and  social  principles  which  we  now 
find  prevailing  in  savage  peoples  of 
alien  breed  to  ourselves  have  mostly 
been  characteristics  of  peoples  of  all 
races  in  the  corresponding  stage  of 
social  evolution,  and  are,  therefore, 
plainly  not  racial.  They  will  yield  to 
such  influences  as  have  eliminated 
them  from  our  own  societies.  But  as 
they  have  taken  centuries  to  transmute 
among  the  Caucasian  races,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  they  will  vanish  in  a 
generation,  or  by  the  mere  operation  of 
“conversion”  in  the  African  of  to-day. 

Race  discrimination  is  the  fetish  and 
tends  to  become  the  panacea  of  the 
man  of  short  views.  It  has  its  social 
value  like  many  other  superstitions, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  shortsighted 
and  suicidal  creed,  with  no  healthy 
future  for  the  community  that  enter¬ 
tains  it  At  the  same  time  a  natural, 
intelligible  and  to  some  degree  an  ex¬ 
cusable  and  justifiable  creed. 
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The  long  view  demands  the  contrary 
attitude,  to  recognize  not  only  that 
race  limitations  do  not  hold  good 
eternally  against  evolutionary  in¬ 
fluences,  but  that  they  cannot  be  re¬ 
lied  on  as  foundation  for  any  sound 
political  architecture;  that  human  will 
is  wider  than  racial  will,  and  will  not, 
in  any  mixed  community,  rest  content 
within  its  old  embodiment.  The  more 
backward  race,  the  class  adjudged 
servile,  will  constantly  be  infringing 
the  monopolies  of  the  leading  race;  as¬ 
serting  and  discovering  equality  with 
the  white  man  in  spheres  which  he  has 
conceived  to  be  naturally  his  own 
province. 

Once  touched  by  the  leaven  of  the 
white  man’s  intelligence,  the  fatally 
revolutionary  message  of  his  religion, 
the  black  man  does  not  rest  content 
with  subordination.  The  assignment  of 
the  status  of  laborer  to  him  is  of  no 
avail  when  he  can  refuse  to  give  his 
labor,  as  he  can  do  so  long  as  he  is  not 
deprived  of  land  or  put  under  other 
compulsion.  The  preaching  of  the 
dignity  of  labor  will  not  impress  him 
so  long  as  the  preacher’s  own  social 
creed  and  practice  assert  exclusively 
the  dignity  of  bossing. 

If  the  white  colonist  cannot  compel 
the  colored  to  work  for  him,  and  can¬ 
not  live  in  tropical  lands  unless  he  can 
induce  his  co-operation,  the  basis  of  his 
supremacy  in  those  countries  must  rest 
— as,  in  fact,  it  does  rest — on  a  spiritual 
superiority.  The  white  man  can  lead 
and  govern  the  savage  because  and  in 
so  far  as  he  is  not  himself  a  savage. 
The  principles  by  virtue  of  which  the 
white  European  has  obtained  a  leader¬ 
ship  which  even  Islam  cannot  contest 
with  him  are  principles  which  deny 
race  distinctions.  They  are  his 
strength.  If  he  goes  back  from  them 


he  becomes  himself  a  barbarian,  and 
though  he  may  exterminate  the  black, 
he  cannot  lead  or  live  in  harmony  with 
him. 

I  have  known  West  Indian  negroes 
thank  God  for  slavery  as  having  been 
a  means  to  their  people  of  advance  to¬ 
ward  a  freedom  unknown  to  the  savage. 
But  I  have  never  known  them  to  thank 
the  white  man  for  slavery.  Of  the  side 
of  human  character  that  enslaves,  and 
of  the  motives  for  enslavement,  the 
African  through  his  own  race  expe¬ 
rience  knows  far  too  much  for  him 
ever  to  give  the  white  man  credit  for 
educational  purpose  in  any  aggression 
he  may  make  on  his  liberties.  Genuine¬ 
ly  philanthropic  and  honest  advocates 
there  may  be  of  the  educational  labor- 
policy,  but  the  African  will  always  re¬ 
gard  it  with  black  suspicion.  Suspicion, 
bred  of  the  fear  of  enslavement  and 
oppression  ingrained  by  generations  of 
savagery,  and  a  cunning  that  dissem¬ 
bles  his  true  aims  are  characteristics 
deeply  rooted  and  obstinately  persist¬ 
ent  in  him.  The  West  Indian  peasant 
negro  is  full  of  them.  He  maintains 
under  forms  of  submission  and  com¬ 
pliance  his  independent  personal  will 
and  judgment.  So  long  as  his  race  is 
made  a  test  against  him,  he  maintains 
his  racial  will:  its  consciousness  is  kept 
alive  in  him.  He  will  not  finally  take 
what  the  white  man,  in  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  interest,  gives  him,  but  what  he 
himself  chooses  and  can  realize.  No 
mixed  community  of  white  and  colored 
can  attain  unity  and  health  if  the  white 
man  assumes  an  attitude  which  stim¬ 
ulates  and  maintains  this  alienating 
suspicion  in  the  black,  or  where  the 
governing  class  bases  its  policy  on  the 
shortsighted  theory  that  the  dividing 
habits  of  race  are  permanently  stronger 
than  the  unifying  force  of  the  human 
spirit. 
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The  Mediaeval  Republic  of 
Andorra. 

By  OLIVER  GREY. 

(From  Chambers’s  Journal.) 


HE  Central  and  Western  Py¬ 
renees  have  been  thoroughly 
modernized  by  the  French 
tourists  and  water-drinkers 
who  flood  the  pleasant  spas  in  July 
and  August,  or  the  British  residents 
who  ascend  from  their  settlements  at 
Pau  and  Biarritz  to  breathe  the  cooler 
atmosphere  of  the  mountains.  But  the 
Eastern  P*yrenees,  the  French  and 
Spanish  Cerdagne,  have  hardly  as  yet 
come  under  the  influence  of  new  ideas; 
while  there  are  places  to  be  found  on 
the  high  frontier  which  have  altered 
little  in  appearance,  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  for  the  last  five  centuries.  The 
tourist  who  visits  Le  Vernet,  with  its 
up-to-date  Casino,  spacious  hotels,  and 
well-kept  public  gardens,  where  frost 
is  unknown  and  the  abundant  flora  of 
the  Mediterranean  flourishes,  steps  as 
It  were  from  the  twentieth  into  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  as  he  passes  up  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  Tet  and  by  Montlouis  to 
Bourg-Madame,  the  last  French  village 
at  this  particular  point 

Montlouis  has  a  reputation  of  its 
own.  It  is  the  highest  garrisoned 
fortress  in  the  republic,  and  its  ancient 
gates  have  never  been  opened  to  an 
enemy;  though  its  defenses  are  no 
longer  the  picturesque  tree-grown 
bastions  and  ponderous  portcullis-gate, 
but  skilfully  concealed  glacis  and  ram¬ 
part,  constructed  upon  the  best  modern 
principles  against  long-range  artillery. 
The  statue  of  a  forgotten  soldier 
adorns  the  homely  little  place — a  Gen. 


Dagobert,  of  whose  exploits  the  guide¬ 
books  are  silent.  But,  save  for  the 
diligence  traffic,  conducted  for  the 
most  part  with  vehicles  which  must 
have  been  old  before  the  Third  Empire, 
Montlouis  offers  but  little  excitement 
to  the  “numerous  Spanish  visitors” 
who,  on  the  authority  of  “Baedeker,” 
come  thither  to  cool  in  the  summer 
months. 

From  the  Col  de  la  Perche,  a  few  miles* 
west,  the  whole  character  of  the  coun¬ 
try  changes.  The  mountains  have  com¬ 
pletely  lost  their  Mediterranean  char¬ 
acter;  the  almond  orchards  and  barren 
wastes  of  Roussillon  give  place  to 
maize  fields  and  coppices  of  beech  and 
hazel.  To  cross  from  Bourg-Madame 
by  the  Segre  Bridge  is  at  once  to  ex¬ 
change  exerything  that  is  French  for 
all  that  is  Spanish — the  air  of  a  free 
country,  busy  and  contented,  for  a  land 
of  stagnation  and  picturesque  decay. 
Puycerda,  ringed  by  terraces  of  crum¬ 
bling  walls  thrown  up  against  invad¬ 
ing  Carlists,  is  nothing  if  not  typical 
of  the  peninsula  with  its  lofty  bal¬ 
conies  and  close-shuttered  windows, 
narrow,  silent  streets  and  windowless 
cathedral  church.  The  pervading 
priest,  moreover,  recalls  significantly 
the  familiar  saying  upon  the  lips  of 
every  Catalan,  “Muy  catolicos,  muy 
pobres;”  and  were  cleanliness  really 
next  to  godliness,  Puycerda  should  be 
the  fairest  city  in  Spain — which,  alas! 
it  is  not.  Even  the  glory  of  Its  prince- 
bishops  has  passed  away.  Its  abbey  is 
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a  stable,  and  all  that  can  be  marked 
for  progress  in  the  town  is  rather  the 
result  of  accident  than  design;  for, 
since  the  loss  of  Cuba,  the  huge  bar¬ 
racks  in  which  were  collected  the  un¬ 
fortunate  conscripts  for  overseas 
service  have  been  converted  into  a 
school  of  arts  and  sciences! 

From  Bourg-Madame  the  oldest  ex¬ 
isting  republic  in  the  world  may  best 
be  entered.  Within  a  few  miles  the 
French  and  Spanish  frontiers  run 
counter  with  that  of  Andorra,  not  only 
the  remotest  state  in  Europe,  but  also 
the  most  inaccessible.  For  which 
reason  it  has  been  left  to  govern  itself 
in  its  own  way  since  the  days  of  Its 
emancipation,  attributed  by  Andorrans 
to  Charlemagne,  but  placed  in  FYench 
history  some  five  centuries  later. 

Some  years  ago  entry  from  either 
the  Spanish  or  the  French  side  was 
absolutely  forbidden  to  all  travelers 
alike.  Ousted  from  happy  hunting 
grounds  elsewhere,  a  foreign  syndicate 
was  supposed  to  be  contemplating  the 
conversion  of  this  immemorial  abode 
of  peace  into  a  sort  of  Baden-Baden  or 
Monte  Carlo.  For  a  long  period,  there¬ 
fore,  the  passes  were  watched  by 
French  and  Spanish  gendarmes,  and 
all  persons,  suspicious  and  otherwise, 
turned  back.  Personal  experience  of 
Andorra,  however,  is  conclusive  that 
no  such  invasion  is  possible  under  ex¬ 
isting  conditions,  any  more  than  in 
past  days  the  way  was  open  for  an 
enemy.  For  there  is  not  a  continuous 
road  in  the  whole  of  its  twenty-eight 
square  miles,  and  to  reach  the  capital, 
Andorra  “la  Vieja,”  it  is  necessary  to 
ride  or  to  march  over  mountain  bar¬ 
riers  of  not  less  than  seven  to  eight 
thousand  feet  in  all  directions  save 
one. 

Napoleon  himself  never  essayed  the 
task.  Probably  he  did  not  consider  the 
country  worth  fighting  for  as  an  ap¬ 
panage  of  empire,  preferring,  as  he 
said,  to  preserve  it  as  “a  political 
curiosity” — an  opinion  satisfactory 
enough  from  the  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  but  hardly  applauded  by  trav¬ 
elers  upon  the  villainous  stony  mule 
tracks  which  take  the  place  of  the 


splendid  routes  nationales  originally 
designed  and  commenced  by  the  im¬ 
perial  roadmaker  elsewhere  through¬ 
out  the  Pyrenees. 

From  Bourg-Madame  to  Porte,  or 
from  Ax  to  L’Hospitalet,  the  two  vil¬ 
lages  east  and  west,  whence  paths  con¬ 
verge  upon  the  Porte  de  Saldeu,  the 
gate  to  the  inhabited  valleys  of  An¬ 
dorra,  it  is  a  case  of  riding  or  walking. 
In  point  of  speed  the  pedestrian  may 
reckon  upon  the  advantage,  while  the 
state  of  these  mountain  paths  at  all 
times  of  the  year  makes  mule  or  horse 
a  doubtful  enjoyment.  But  whether 
the  approach  be  made  from  Porte,  by 
the  Col  de  Puymorens — in  July  a 
garden  of  rhododendrons  and  scented 
alpine  herbs — or  from  L’Hospitalet, 
there  is  nothing  to  denote  the  passage 
from  one  republic  to  the  other. 

For,  as  Andorra  levies  no  customs 
dues,  she  possesses  neither  gendarmes, 
frontier  guards,  nor  douane  of  any  sort, 
and  all  are  free  to  enter  as  they  please; 
though  an  exit,  especially  on  the  Span¬ 
ish  side,  is  less  easily  accomplished, 
since  as  a  half-way  house  and  storage 
for  smugglers  it  is  obvious  that  An¬ 
dorra  is  admirably  situated,  and  the 
neighboring  powers  take  their  precau¬ 
tions  accordingly  against  the  abuse  of 
a  trade  which  is  “free”  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Neither  export  nor  im¬ 
port  duties  are  charged  upon  commod¬ 
ities;  it  is  open  for  the  whole  world 
of  pedlars  and  commis  voyageurs  to 
push  their  wares  among  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

In  other  respects,  too,  the  state  of 
Andorra  resembles  the  principality  of 
Monte  Carlo:  there  are  no  taxes,  much 
less  rates,  levied  on  the  common  peo¬ 
ple.  Andorra  pays  something  less  than 
forty  pounds  per  annum  to  France  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  smaller  sum  to  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Urgel  on  the  other, 
the  fixed  price  of  guaranteed  liberty 
as  determined  by  treaty  some  three 
hundred  years  ago.  The  tribute  im¬ 
plies  further  advantages.  As  there  are 
no  police,  so  there  is  no  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  convicts,  the  prison  pointed 
out  to  me  in  the  capital  consisting  of 
a  tumble-down  hovel  in  a  corner  of  the 
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"great”  square,  whose  sole  inmates  for 
many  years  have  been  bats  and 
spiders.  When,  therefore,  the  infre¬ 
quent  necessity  arises  of  Incarcerating 
offenders,  they  are  remitted  to  France 
to  serve  their  term  at  Perpignan,  in 
which  region  also  resides  the  agent- 
general  for  Andorra,  by  whom  such 
transfers  and  other  affairs  of  State  are 
transacted. 

But  whereas  criminals  of  the  first 
instance  are  rare,  their  punishment  Is 
proportionately  a  weighty  matter. 
When  the  judge  has  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  ought  to  deal  severely, 
he  summons  his  learned  brethren,  who 
name  a  commission  to  review  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  it  rests  with  them  to 
confirm,  to  increase,  or  to  mitigate  the 
proposed  sentence.  If  they  are  not 
unanimous,  the  matter  is  referred  to 
the  judges  again;  and  if  they  fail  to 
agree  there  is  a  judge  of  appeal;  and 
from  him,  again,  it  seems,  the  final 
decision  is  left  either  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Urgel  or  to  the  court  in  Paris. 
However,  in  a  land  where  there  is  no 
money  to  speak  of,  lawyers  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  these  elaborate  pre¬ 
cautions  for  “fitting  the  punishment  to 
the  crime”  are  little  more  than  orna¬ 
mental. 

On  great  occasions  Andorra  is  repre¬ 
sented  abroad  diplomatically.  For  in¬ 
stance,  at  the  jubilee  of  the  late  Queen 
Victoria  some  difficulty  was  occasioned 
in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office  by  the 
appearance  of  a  representative  there¬ 
from,  who,  by  seniority  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  should  have  preceded  France  and 
Switzerland  alike.  Among  his  own 
people  to-day  he  is  something  of  a 
celebrity;  nor  has  he  forgotten  the 
kindness  of  the  merchant-prince  re¬ 
quested  by  the  British  Government  to 
look  after  his  comforts.  For  the  An¬ 
dorran  does  not  travel;  nor  does  he, 
like  the  Spaniard,  swell  the  number  of 
those  who  seek  to  nationalize  them¬ 
selves  Frenchmen,  whenever  poverty 
pinches  or  political  conspiracy  has 
made  their  own  country  too  hot  for 
them. 

The  burden  of  the  tribute  and  of  the 
other  moderate  expenditure  is  met  by 


ground  rents  paid  by  the  chief  land 
cultivators,  but  more  especially  by  the 
foreign  iwoprietors  in  whose  hands  is 
the  grazing  of  the  mountain  pastures. 
Of  the  former  there  are  but  few,  and 
it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  scarcely 
any  fruit  is  grown  within  the  republic; 
in  all  the  house  and  cabin  gardens  not 
so  much  as  a  currant  tree  finding 
space — an  omission  the  more  to  be 
wondered  at  after  one  has  passed 
through  the  great  fruit-producing 
region  of  the  Pyrenees-Orientales,  and 
seeing  that  the  soil  is  not  only  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile  and  well  watered,  but  so 
rich  in  natural  minerals  as  to  insure  a 
profuse  and  profitable  harvest  of  to¬ 
bacco.  As  it  is,  this  plant  provides  the 
sole  export  crop,  and  for  its  manufac¬ 
ture  a  factory  has  been  built  recently, 
which  also  enjoys  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  only  home  of  organized 
industry  within  Andorra.  The  quality 
of  the  leaf  is  by  no  means  bad;  and  a 
good  trade  is  done  in  cigarettes,  which 
possess  a  "bouquet”  more  like  the  best 
full-flavored  Spanish  brands  than  the 
coarser  “caporal”  of  France,  and  such 
of  it  as  crosses  the  frontier  goes  south. 

At  Escaldas,  the  village  nearest  to 
Andorra,  there  is,  however,  another 
industry.  In  that  pretty  spot,  situated 
upon  a  veritable  volcano  of  thermal 
springs,  a  race  of  weavers  has  carried 
on  its  business  from  time  immemorial, 
the  craft  being  handed  from  father  to 
son,  and  pursued  with  considerable 
skill,  though  modern  appliances  are 
unknown  and  the  hand  loom  is  still 
employed.  The  freedom  of  the  frontier, 
however,  has  rendered  production  un- 
remimerative,  for  the  local  weavers 
cannot  compete  with  the  imported 
cheap  materials  and  woollens.  And 
just  as  the  introduction  of  cheap 
French  materials  is  killing  the  cloth 
industry,  so  the  denudation  of  the 
mountains  by  systematic  destruction 
of  the  forests  without  replanting  has 
in  like  manner  made  it  impossible  to 
work  the  primitive  foundries  of  agri¬ 
cultural  implements,  and  must  present¬ 
ly  compel  the  people  to  look  abroad  for 
fuel. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  French  in- 
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fluences  will  sooner  or  later  assert 
themselves,  wake  up  the  dormant  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  country,  and  develop  those 
mineral  resources  which  it  is  known  to 
possess,  since  it  is  improbable  that 
Catalonia,  the  most  progressive 
province  of  Spain,  could  ever  compete 
with  the  enterprise  of  the  French  mer¬ 
chant  and  commis  voyageur,  who  have 
got  the  lion’s  share  of  even  such  trade 
as  there  is. 

Returning  from  Andorra,  and  just 
below  the  Port  de  Saldeu,  I  encoun¬ 
tered  a  gay  cavalcade  of  mules  ridden 
by  sturdy  fellows  whose  red  Phyrgian 
caps  of  liberty,  white  shirts  and  blue 
overalls  gave  a  touch  of  cdlor  to  the 
monotonous  hillside.  Each  mule,  as 
well  as  its  rider,  carried  an  enormous 
iron  cauldron,  destined  for  service  in 
the  making  of  cheeses.  They  were  all 
of  French  manufacture,  the  iron 
mines  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  at  all 
events,  being  so  thoroughly  worked 
that  Vernet-les-Balns  contemplates  a 
funicular  railway  up  Mont  Canigou,  the 
isolated  outpost  of  the  chain,  from  the 
summit  of  which,  confronted  by  the 
glimmering  sapphire  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  on  a  glorious  July  morning,  I 
had  surveyed  the  world  from  Barcelona 
in  the  south  to  Montpellier  in  the 
north. 

The  same  lack  of  enterprise  and 
dread  of  foreign  influence  is  every¬ 
where  demonstrated.  Fruit  trees  are 
grown  only  in  tiny  plots  where  there 
might  be  abundant  orchards.  Ordlno 
is  proud  of  its  apples;  St.  Julio  re¬ 
joices  in  a  few  chestnut  trees;  the  vine 
is  grown  sparingly  in  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Valira,  but  the  grapes 
are  too  poor  even  for  vin  ordinaire, 
and  kept  exclusively  for  table  purposes 
as  raisins. 

Yet  I  have  been  assured  by  Spanish 
cultivators  cognizant  of  the  country 
and  its  possibilities  that  this  virgin 
soil  would  bear  abundant  increase,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  rigorous  winter.  But 
they  were  equally  convinced  that  no 
Andorran  will  ever  be  induced  either 
to  propagate  fruit  trees  or  replant  his 
pine  woods  unless  he  thinks  it  can  be 
done  with  native  material.  Occupied 


almost  entirely  with  his  beasts,  and 
cultivating  the  pastures  only  with  a 
view  to  their  winter  upkeep,  he  is, 
however,  if  self-contained,  a  very 
happy  member  of  the  human  race. 

In  Spain,  that  land  of  proverbial  say¬ 
ings,  “to  play  the  Andorran”  means  to 
hold  your  tongue  and  observe  extreme 
caution;  but  among  themselves,  judg¬ 
ing  by  what  I  saw  and  heard,  this 
shyness  and  reserve  is  completely 
thrown  off.  I  was  duly  informed,  also, 
that  not  always  is  it  quiet  in  Andorra, 
but  that  were  I  visiting  the  country  on 
the  occasion  of  some  of  the  not  infre¬ 
quent  holidays  I  should  see  sights  and 
hear  songs  not  inferior  to  what  I  might 
encounter  in  Spain. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  sole  ex¬ 
perience  of  music  across  the  frontier, 
so  far,  bad  had  little  in  common  with 
the  tinkling  of  guitars  and  the  clash 
of  the  tambourine  beloved  of  Spanish 
countryfolk.  Wandering  in  the  ancient 
and  beautiful  streets  of  Puycerda,  I 
had  listened  spellbound  to  the  voice  of 
a  woman  singing  Gounod’s  “Ave 
Maria”  behind  a  green-shuttered  win¬ 
dow.  Nor  was  I  alone  as  audience,  for 
close  beside  me  stood  a  young  man 
wearing  the  red  Catalan  cap,  with 
tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  and 
he  finally  gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
in  a  long-drawn,  scarcely  articulate 
“Brava!” 

I  noticed,  too,  that  all  through  the 
FYench  Cerdagne  the  people — more 
especially  the  men — had  fine  musical 
voices;  and  I  remember  how,  through¬ 
out  a  long  and  dusty  diligence  drive, 
one  amiable  x>erformer,  who  looked  the 
typical  brigand  of  the  opera,  melted 
our  souls  with  exquisite  selections  from 
a  repertoire  ranging  from  high  mass  to 
low  comedy.  Such  of  the  Andcrant 
as  I  heard  singing  in  the  fields  to  their 
ca£tle  and  their  sheep  appeared  to  take 
much  simple  pleasure  in  their  perform¬ 
ances;  but  though  I  was  told  that  Ar¬ 
cadian  pipes  were  still  in  vogue,  I  en¬ 
countered  no  shepherd  leading  his 
goats  to  pasture  with  a  musette,  as  I 
have  seen,  and  am  told  is  not  unusual 
still,  in  the  hardly  more  modernized 
Cevennes. 
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On  holidays,  after  the  celebration  of 
mass,  there  Is  open-air  dancing  when 
the  season  allows.  Moreover,  Andorra 
enjoys  a  carnival  when  all  the  Catholic 
world  is  similarly  engaged,  with  pro¬ 
cessions  and  lotteries  in  which  the 
prizes  are  fat  porkers.  At  this  festival, 
also,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  young 
people  to  do  their  courting,  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  rather  after  the  Spanish  fashion, 
the  lover  loitering  beneath  his  lady’s 
window,  from  which,  if  his  suit  be  ac¬ 
ceptable,  she  presently  lowers  her 
favors,  not  in  the  shape  of  a  red  rose 
or  other  pretty  token,  but  in  the  truly 
bucolic  form  of  a  string  of  sausages  or 
other  rural  dainty!  This,  therefore,  is 
called  the  festa  del  casumen,  or  "feast 
of  windows.” 

At  Easter,  too,  at  which  is  cele¬ 
brated  the  festa  dels  ous,  the  custo-\ 
mary  eggs  are  exchanged;  while  in  the 
autumn  the  hunter’s  moon  is  welcomed 
with  the  festa  de  la  osse,  when  a  man 
dressed  in  a  bear’s  skin  is  introduced, 
attacking  a  pair  of  lovers,  and  is 
finally  beaten  off  in  triumph  by  the 
bold  marksmen  of  the  mountains. 

These  feste  are  of  great  antiquity, 
but  it  is  not  so  long  since  the  bear  was 
a  real  danger  to  the  Andorran  home¬ 
stead  instead  of  being  a  fugitive  in  the 
remotest  mountains.  Now  game,  like 
every  other  natural  product  in  An¬ 
dorra,  becomes  “small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,”  and  under  existing 
methods  of  capture  it  seems  that  the 
streams  which  water  Its  fertile  valleys 
are  also  likely  to  be  despoiled  of  their 
trout,  abundant  though  the  supply  has 
been,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the 
region  of  the  Pyrenees. 

I  saw  no  fishing  with  the  rod  in 
progress;  though  it  is  possible  that,  as 
it  was  the  time  of  the  hay  harvest,  the 
trout  were  allowed  a  respite  from  the 
wholesale  destruction  which  native 
methods  imply.  But  in  a  Spanish  book 
of  tours  published  in  Barcelona  I  came 
across  the  following  suggestive  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  waters 
are  devastated:  ‘"The  fi^erman  pro¬ 
cures  a  supply  of  cuca,  the  narcotic 
with  the  alkaloid  of  which  we  are  fa¬ 
miliar  in  cocaine.  A  few  grains  of  it 


are  mixed  with  earth,  and  a  number 
of  worms  introduced,  who  devour  the 
mixture  greedily.  The  worms  are  then 
thrown  into  the  stream  where  the 
water  runs  swift  among  the  rocks,  and 
the  fish,  taking  the  bait  readily,  are 
picked  up  as  they  float  down  in  a  state 
of  intoxication,  ‘which  lasts  about  an 
hour.’  ”  But  sometimes  even  more 
deadly  methods  are  adopted,  the  cuca 
being  mixed  with  vinegar  and  oxide  of 
copper. 

As  to  their  comforts,  a  Spartan  sim¬ 
plicity  pervades  the  Andorran  house¬ 
hold;  they  have  neither  arts  nor  crafts, 
and  many  of  the  simplest  "luxuries” 
are  quite  unknown.  And  as  for  the 
inns,  for  dirt  and  squalidity  they  are 
more  than  a  match  for  the  posada  of 
southern  Andalusia,  though  a  good 
word  may  be  said  for  the  one  “hotel” 
in  Andorra,  which,  if  primitive,  at  all 
events  is  clean,  the  bedrooms  being 
provided  with  a  basin  and  Jug  about 
the  size  of  a  pudding  bowl  and  teapot, 
and  an  apology  for  a  looking  glass — 
though  I  saw  no  other  mirror  in  An¬ 
dorra,  and  this  one,  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken,  was  made  of  tin  or 
some  other  polished  metal,  which  may 
have  served  Helen  of  Troy  to  set  her 
tresses  in  array,  but  would  allow  no 
modem  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
shave. 

As  on  the  frontier,  the  plan  of  most 
of  these  houses  of  call  appeared  to  be 
a  kitchen,  parlor  and  dining  room  all 
in  one,  shared  indiscriminately  by  man, 
beast  and  feathered  fowl,  to  say 
nothing  of  vermin.  The  cuisine,  as 
might  be  expected  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  is  neither  characteristic  nor 
appetizing.  Baking  is  only  done  once 
a  week,  and  it  would  require  a  pickaxe 
to  break  up  the  enormous  boulders  of 
bread  presented  to  the  wayfarer  who 
happens  to  arrive  after  the  second  day; 
while  the  very  driest  of  dried  hams 
constitutes  the  piece  de  resistance  of 
every  meal. 

At  the  Hotel  Calounes,  as  everywhere 
else,  it  is  the  custom  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  to  partake  of  the 
evening  meal  together.  A  more  dem¬ 
ocratic  assembly  it  would  be  difficult 
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to  collect.  My  guide,  a  Frenchman,  sat 
opposite  me  with  a  cowherd;  the  head 
of  the  table  was  taken  by  a  small 
tradesman;  my  neighbor  was  a  French 
gentleman,  who  regaled  me  with  thrill¬ 
ing  tales  of  his  “night  experiences”  in 
the  rooms  above;  and  the  rest  of  us — 9 
o’clock  being  the  hour  of  the  evening 
meal — were  made  up  of  a  Spanish 
priest  from  Urgel  and  a  couple  of  non¬ 
descripts  who,  I  fancy,  were  interested 
in  the  contraband  business,  and  re¬ 
ceived  attention  proportionate  to  their 
importance  as  men  of  affairs.  The 
cooking  was  not  first  class,  but  it  was 
tolerable,  and  a  ten  hours’  walk  had 
provided  sauce  sufficient;  the  trout 
aforesaid  making  a  welcome  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  weird  lumps  of  fat  pork, 
swimming  in  hot  water  and  garlic, 
which  opened  the  banquet.  The  na¬ 
tive  cheese,  too,  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
palatable,  rather  resembling  that 
known  in  southern  France  as  bris. 

But  I  was  most  interested  in  the 
quality  and  manner  of  serving  the 
wine,  which  tasted  strongly  of  the 
classical  leathern  skins  in  which  it  is 
Imported.  Throughout  Andorra,  as  in 
Catalonia,  a  glass  vessel  without  a 
handle,  and  having  a  double  spout,  is 
placed  upon  the  table.  One  spout 
serves  to  pour  the  wine,  and  is  of  the 
ordinary  caliber;  the  other,  long  and 
tapering  to  a  point,  is  patronized  by 
all  true  Catalans,  and  it  requires  some 
dexterity  to  spurt  the  liquid  into  the 
mouth  at  the  orthodox  distance,  the 
lips  of  the  drinker,  by  courtesy,  never 
touching  the  conduit. 

’The  language  spoken  by  all  Andor¬ 
rans  is  a  highland  dialect  of  Catalan, 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  educated 
Spaniard,  much  more  so  to  the  casual 
traveler  who  is  master  of  French  alone, 
and  as  carefully  guarded  and  preserved 
as  everything  else  in  this  most  con¬ 
servative  of  republics.  And  how  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access  are  its  records  is  ex¬ 
emplified,  perhaps,  nowhere  more  con¬ 
spicuously  than  in  the  little  homely 
building  which  is  dignified  by  the 
name  of  “The  Palace.” 

Not  many  Englishmen  have  described 
Andorra  in  print;  of  recent  years  I  can 


only  find  Mr.  Harold  Spender’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  country,  which  forms  a 
chapter  in  his  interesting  “Through  the 
High  Pyrenees.”  But  he  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  archives  box, 
which  requires  half  a  dozen  keys  to 
open;  and  though  it  bangs  in  the 
Palace  “plain  for  all  folks  to  see,”  the 
simultaneous  attendance  of  the  head 
men  of  each  parish  whose  official  pa¬ 
pers  are  contained  therein  is  necessary, 
since  only  by  their  united  efforts,  and 
by  no  single  key,  can  the  chest  be 
opened.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  casual 
visitors  to  determine  the  antiquity  and 
to  throw  documentary  light  on  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  constitution  have,  so  far, 
proved  a  signal  failure. 

Nor  was  I  more  successful  on  a  much 
simpler  quest.  My  guide  was  sure  that 
no  flag  of  Andorra  existed,  but  that 
the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  plant¬ 
ing  “trees  of  liberty”  here,  there,  and 
everywhere  as  outward  manifestations 
of  the  national  spirit.  But  Mr.  Spend¬ 
er,  apparently,  was  privileged  to  see 
the  banner  unfurled — red,  yellow  and 
blue  in  horizontal  stripes,  a  judicious 
blend  of  French  and  Spanish  colors, 
surcharged  with  a  crown,  emblematic  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Whether  it  will  be  lured  eventually 
from  an  attitude  so  strikingly  opposed 
to  twentieth-century  notions  remains 
to  be  seen.  A  railway  will  presently 
be  driven  through  the  Pyrenees,  con¬ 
necting  Toulouse  and  western  France 
directly  with  Barcelona.  The  surveys 
are  complete  and  the  work  is  already 
begun. 

As  the  line  will  pass  within  a  few 
hours’  walk  of  the  Porte  de  Saldeu,  it 
seems  impossible  that  the  hermit  re¬ 
public  should  be  able  to  remain  in 
cloistered  stagnation  with  the  great 
prtJgressive  world  of  commerce  hum¬ 
ming  at  its  gates.  For  the  French 
Government  of  to-day,  unlike  the  great 
Napoleon,  regards  the  maintenance  of 
“political  curiosities”  upon  the  borders 
of  France  with  disfavor,  however  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining  they  may  be 
to  tourists  and  others  in  search  of  the 
original. 
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Part  III. — The  Unmaking  of  a  Prince. 

By  BERTRAND  W.  BABCOCK. 


VII. 

“THAT  FOR  YOUR  ORDERS!” 

TUART  had  barely  finished 
his  breakfast  before  North- 
rup  sent  for  him  to  come  to 
his  secretary’s  office.  Most 
of  his  guests  were  starting  on  a  coach¬ 
ing  trip  for  the  day,  and  Stuart  went 
to  the  door  to  see  them  off,  waving  his 
handkerchief  to  them  gayly,  smiling 
and  bowing  at  their  merry  cheers. 
Then  re-entering  the  house  he  followed 
Northrup,  who  was  impatiently  wait¬ 
ing  for  him. 

Ten  Eyck  and  Langyle  arose  respect¬ 
fully  as  the  Prince  entered  the  room. 
As  he  refused  to  be  seated  they  re¬ 
mained  standing  also,  though  Northrup 
somewhat  abruptly  took  a  seat  at  the 
head  of  the  table  and  began  to  arrange 
some  papers. 

“You  wished  to  see  me?” 

“We  have  been  discussing  a  matter 
that  is  of  vital  moment  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate,”  said  Northrup. 

“Yes,”  said  the  Prince  briefly. 
“What  is  that?” 

“The  question  of  your  marriage.” 

Stuart  flushed  darkly. 

“That  is  a  subject,”  he  said  slowly, 
“which  does  not  concern  the  syndi¬ 
cate.” 

Langyle  put  his  monocle  securely  in 
his  eye  and  with  his  hands  on  the  table 
he  leaned  over,  looking  at  the  Prince 
in  an  anxious  fashion. 

Northrup  was  smiling  in  his  queer 
sneering  fashion  and  tapping  softly  on 
the  table  with  his  pencil.  As  for  Ten 


Eyck,  he  looked  as  though  he  felt 
Intensely  uncomfortable  and  wretched 
over  the  matter.  The  truth  was  Ten 
Eyck  was  well  disposed  toward  Helen 
and  disliked  intensely  the  imperious 
Miss  Pembroke.  Furthermore,  Ten 
Eyck  secretly  thought  it  shameful  not 
to  allow  the  Prince  to  be  free  at  least 
in  this  matter. 

“We  desire  you  to  marry  one  with¬ 
out  title,”  said  Northrup,  as  though  he 
had  not  heard  the  previous  words  of 
the  Prince. 

“Ah,”  said  Stuart  softly,  thinking  of 
Helen. 

“One  who  will  bring  you  strength 
with  the  common  people.” 

“Whom  do  you  mean?”  asked  the 
Prince. 

“Well — er — Miss  Pembroke,  for  in¬ 
stance.  How  would  she  do?” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Stuart  with  a  short 
laugh.  "And,  Northrup,”  he  added, 
“let  me  repeat,  I  shall  not  tolerate  any 
Interference  in  a  subject  which  con¬ 
cerns  myself  alone.” 

“And  I  propose,”  said  Northrup,  lay¬ 
ing  his  pencil  down  flat,  “to  have  the 
choosing  of  your  wife,  sir.” 

In  the  short  silence  that  ensued  the 
men  could  hear  each  other  breathe. 
Then  Stuart  spoke  out  with  savage 
swiftness. 

“You  are  forgetting  yourself,  sir,”  he 
said.  “Once  and  for  all  I  will  repeat, 
that  matter  is  one  in  which  I  will  not 
tolerate  dictation  or  interference.  Do 
you  understand  me?” 

“And  I  repeat,”  said  Northrup,  look¬ 
ing  him  squarely  in  the  eye,  “that  the 
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question  of  your  marriage  is  one  that 
shall  be  decided  by  me — the  syndicate.” 

He  looked  the  Prince  up  and  down 
with  a  glance  of  insolence  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

“We  will  excuse  you,  sir,  for  the 
present.  I  will  send  for  you  when  I 
think  you  have  had  time  enough  to 
think  it  over.” 

The  hot  blood  of  the  Stuarts  sprang 
to  the  Prince’s  head.  He  clinched  his 
fists  and  strode  across  the  room  with 
an  oath.  He  picked  up  a  pair  of  kid 
gloves  that  lay  on  the  table.  Across 
the  mouth  he  struck  Xorthrup. 

“Damn  you!”  he  cried.  “That  for 
you  and  your  orders!” 

The  Prince  was  quivering  all  over 
as  he  flung  himself  out  of  the  room. 
In  the  hall  he  called  a  servant  peremp¬ 
torily. 

“Present  my  compliments  to  Miss 
Worth  and  say  that  the  prince  re¬ 
quests  the  honor  of  a  stroll  with  her 
through  the  park.” 

Before  the  house  he  waited,  rest¬ 
lessly  pacing  the  beveled  path.  He 
had  been  careful  to  note  that  Helen 
was  not  among  the  party  on  the  coach. 

The  servant  returned  to  tell  him  that 
she  begged  to  be  excused.  She  suf¬ 
fered  from  headache. 

Stuart  produced  a  little  pad  of  ivory 
paper,  tore  the  crest  from  the  top  of 
the  first  sheet  and  wrote  in  pencil: 

“I  am  in  extremity,  and  beg  you  to 
come  to  me.” 

After  that  she  came  quickly  enough, 
her  eyes  searching  his  questioningly  as 
she  Joined  him. 

But  he  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  down  the  path,  out  of  the 
gates.  They  wandered  together  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  park  up  the 
mountain  side.  She  did  not  press  his 
confidence,  and  he  told  her  nothing. 

All  his  surface  gallantry  and  posing 
were  thrown  aside.  He  was  revelling 
in  a  holiday  of  freedom  and  unre¬ 
straint  Only  once  he  alluded  to  his 
reason  for  sending  for  her. 

From  their  elevation  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  they  could  see  below  them  the 
■winding  road  that  led  from  the  Stuart 


grounds.  Down  it  horsemen  were  gal¬ 
loping. 

“You  see,”  said  the  Prince,  pointing 
with  his  stick,  “they  are  seeking  me. 
Can  you  understand  my — extremity?” 

“N-no.”  She  shook  her  head  doubt¬ 
fully. 

He  laughed  recklessly. 

“I  needed  you,  the  light  of  your  pres¬ 
ence,  as  my  shield  and  bodyguard.” 

Meanwhile,  Xorthrup,  stung  into  a 
white  fury  by  the  Prince’s  unexpected 
action,  was  left  alone  to  his  own 
vengeful  reflections.  Upon  learning 
that  Stuart  had  gone  out  with  Miss 
Worth  he  had  despatched  promptly 
Langyle  and  Ten  Eyck  to  follow  them 
and  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  subject 
of  their  conversation.  But  Helen  and 
the  Prince  had  taken  a  small  pass  up 
the  mountain,  where  it  was  hardly  like¬ 
ly  horsemen  could  find  them.  Now 
more  than  ever  determined  was  North- 
rup  to  force  the  Prince  into  a  marriage 
with  Miss  Pembroke — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  be  revenged  for  his 
brief  mutiny  and  insult. 

It  was  dark  before  the  Prince  and 
Helen  returned  home.  Then  they  lin¬ 
gered  in  the  garden’s  moonlight.  The 
returned  coaching  party  was  now  fall¬ 
ing  ravenously  upon  the  dinner  pre¬ 
pared  for  them.  Helen  and  the  Prince 
had  dined  at  a  little  restaurant  on  the 
mountain. 

When  one  of  the  servants  brought 
Stuart  a  note  they  knew  then  that 
Northrop  was  aware  of  their  return. 
Straining  his  eyes  over  the  writing 
Stuart  read  the  note  in  the  moonlight. 

There  was  something  peculiarly 
ghastly  in  his  expression  as  he  tried  to 
smile  at  Helen. 

She  looked  at  him  anxiously,  and 
then  she  sighed. 

“We  have  had  such  a  beautiful  day 
together,”  she  whispered. 

■“The  one  day  of  complete  happiness 
in  my  life,”  said  Charles  Stuart  brok¬ 
enly,  as  he  held  her  bands  closely  and 
drew  them  up  to  his  lips. 

Something  fluttered  down,  blew  a 
little  way  and  then  back  again,  remain¬ 
ing  caught  in  the  frills  of  her  skirt 
Neither  of  them  had  seen  it. 
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Helen  was  trembling  under  the 
touch  of  his  lips  on  her  hands.  Her 
face  was  upraised  to  his.  Suddenly  he 
drew  her  close  into  his  arms.  Their 
lips  were  clinging  to  their  first  kiss. 

Later  that  night  Helen  found  the  lit¬ 
tle  note  that  had  caught  in  the  folds  of 
her  skirt.  The  handwriting  was 
strange  to  her,  thick  and  heavy.  She 
read  the  words  at  first  with  simple 
curiosity. 

“To-night  It  is  my  pleasure  to  see 
you  at  the  accustomed  place  at  one 
o’clock.  There  we  propose  to  dictate 
to  you  such  instructions  concerning 
your  early  marriage  as  we  may  see  fit. 
You  will  follow  these  Instructions  im¬ 
plicitly  and  to  the  letter.  Should  you 
dare  defy  us  in  the  smallest  particular 
the  syndicate  proposes  to  permit  you 
to  rush  upon  your  own  fate  and  take 
the  consequences,  against  which  we 
would  warn  you. 

“NORTHRUP.” 

That  was  all.  Helen’s  face  had 
whitened  and  her  eyes  had  grown  wide 
with  fear.  In  a  moment  she  under¬ 
stood  to  whom  the  note  had  been  ad¬ 
dressed,  and  how  she  had  come  by  it. 
A  horrible  dread  of  impending  disas¬ 
ter  to  Stuart  swept  over  and  possessed 
her. 

She  tried  to  wait  for  Jean,  but  her 
fear  grew  with  the  waiting.  She  sent 
a  maid  to  find  her  cousin  for  her. 
When  Jean  came  Helen  tried  to  tell 
her  fears.  Failing,  she  thrust  the  let¬ 
ter  Into  the  girl’s  hands. 

“What  shall  we  do?’’  said  Jean  with 
white  lips. 

“Get  Percy  at  once,’’  said  Helen.  “He 
must  go  to  London  to-night,  and  I - ’’ 

She  looked  at  the  fireplace  with  a 
shrinking  glance;  “I  am  going  up  there 
again  to-night,’’  she  said. 

VIII. 

REFUSAL. 

The  Prince  dismissed  his  valets  at 
twelve  o’clock  that  night.  After  they 
had  gone  he  locked  himself  within  his 
apartment  to  make  some  hasty  prep¬ 
arations.  His  dinner  dress  he  put  off 
for  a  plain  travelling  suit.  Going  to  a 


drawer  of  a  cabinet  he  took  from  it  a 
revolver  and  examined  its  chambers 
to  make  certain  that  they  were  loaded. 
'The  pistol  he  placed  carefully  in  his 
breast. 

At  the  writing  table  he  attempted  to 
indite  a  note  to  Helen,  but  his  fingers 
trembled  so  that  his  writing  was  illeg¬ 
ible.  Sheet  after  sheet  he  destroyed. 
He  could  find  no  words  to  say  to  her. 
This  much  only  he  knew,  that  since  he 
had  held  her  in  his  arms  a  new  Charles 
Stuart  seemed  to  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  being,  one  who  in  his  love 
would  be  willing  to  forego  the  world 
for  her  if  it  became  necessary.  Never 
again,  he  knew,  would  he  be  the  pawn 
of  this  syndicate  which  sought  to  sep¬ 
arate  them. 

He  started  as  the  ancient  clock  above 
the  mantel  chimed  out  the  stroke  of 
one  o’clock.  And  he  had  written  not 
one  word  to  her!  He  arose  firmly, 
and  crossing  the  room  went  into  a 
small  cupboard,  where  he  touched  a 
spring.  A  secret  door  within  slid  into 
the  panelling.  He  began  to  ascend  ta 
the  tower  above. 

As  he  came  to  the  top  he  could  see 
the  dark  figures  of  Langyle  and  North¬ 
rop  silhouetted  against  the  silver  sky. 

Firmly  across  the  roof  the  Prince 
trod. 

Northrop  turned  about  slowly. 

“Ah,  you,’’  he  said.  “I  was  about  to 
send  for  you.’’ 

He  spoke  in  a  crisp,  peremptory 
voice,  such  as  a  master  might  use  in 
addressing  an  underling. 

“To  send  for  me?’’  said  Stuart  be¬ 
tween  his  teeth. 

“Yes,’’  said  Northrup  aggressively, 
“to  send  for  you.  Prince  Charles  Ed¬ 
ward  Stuart,  Prince  and  King  if  the 
syndicate  wills.” 

“Who  are  you,”  demanded  Stuart, 
“to  thus  address  your  prince?” 

“The  s-s-ssssssyndicate,”  said  North¬ 
rup  in  a  slow  voice  that  sounded  al¬ 
most  like  a  hiss. 

He  laughed  that  soft,  little  madden¬ 
ing  laugh. 

“Come,  come,  Stuart,”  he  said, 
"Don’t  take  youself  seriously.  You 
are  nothing  without  me.  In  my  brain 
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center  the  end  and  unravelling  of  an 
organization  that  to  you  is  but  a  tan¬ 
gled  web.” 

“Yes,”  said  Stuart,  bitterly.  “A  web 
that  holds  captive  a  fly— and  I  the 
fly!” 

■Northrup  shrugged  expressive  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“Exactly,”  he  said,  coldly,  rubbing 
his  hands  together  with  his  little  usual 
motion,  “and  I  the  spider.” 

Between  the  two  Langyle  interposed 
himself. 

“Gentlemen,  gentlemen,”  he  cried  in 
a  distressed  voice,  “Pray,  calm  your¬ 
selves.  Let  us  work  in  unity  and  har¬ 
mony  together.  Be  reasonable.  The 
moment  is  almost  upon  us  when  the 
House  of  Stuart  inaugurates  its  reign.” 

“You  forget  there  is  a  condition  re¬ 
maining,”  said  Northrup. 

“Ever  a  condition,”  muttered  Stuart. 

"The  question  of  your  marriage,” 
said  Northrup. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Stuart,  “allow  me 
to  remind  you  that  I  have  already 
given  you  my  views  on  that  matter  and 
declared  my  Intentions." 

“Pah!”  said  Northrup,  kicking  some 
pebbles  on  the  roof  with  a  scornful 
foot. 

“Your  Highness  must  listen  to  rea¬ 
son,”  said  Langyle.  “It  is  imperative 
that  you  should  be  betrothed  to  one 
chosen  by  the  syndicate.” 

“May  I  inquire  why?” 

“Certainly,"  Northrup  answered.  In 
the  first  place  we  find  you  are  spend¬ 
ing  too  much  of  our  valuable  time  in 
the  company  of  one  who  is  distinctly 
antagonistic  and  a  menace  to  our  in¬ 
terests.” 

"To  whom  do  you  refer?”  demanded 
the  Prince  haughtily. 

“Your  Highness,”  interposed  Lan¬ 
gyle,  suavely,  “must  be  aware  of  our 
reference.  We  would  not  wish  to  pain 
you  by  drawing  the  lady’s  name  into 
the  question.” 

Stuart’s  head  dropped. 

“Thank  you,”  he  said. 

“In  the  second  place,”  said  North¬ 
rup,  “Miss  Pembroke  is  extremely  val¬ 
uable  to  the  syndicate  and  we  propose 
to  pay  her  in  the  coin  she  demands.” 


“And  I  the  coin?”  muttered  Stuart, 
with  bitter  satire. 

“Exactly,”  returned  Northrup. 

“In  the  third  place,”  he  continued, 
“You  must  marry  a  blonde.” 

“Why?” 

“We  have  formed  a  pool  of  blonde¬ 
haired  heiresses.  After  a  careful  can¬ 
vass  among  the  heiresses  in  America 
and  England  we  find  blondes  in  greater 
number  than  brunettes.  The  brunettes, 
however,  seem  to  be  favored.  For  a 
consideration  we  propose  to  make  the 
blondes  fashionable  and  popular  by 
marrying  the  Prince  to  a  distinct 
blonde.” 

“Infamous!”  said  Stuart,  hotly. 

“Your  Highness,”  said  Langyle,  “You 
exhaust  our  patience.  This  undertak¬ 
ing  seems  to  us  no  more  reprehensible 
than  many  of  our  other  ventures  in 
which  you  have  participated.” 

“You  have  heard,”  said  Northrup, 
“the  several  reasons  which  make  your 
marriage  to  Miss  Pembroke  a  neces¬ 
sity.  What  have  you  to  say?” 

“What  I  have  previously  said.  I  most 
positively  will  not  allow  the  syndi¬ 
cate  to  have  the  smallest  concern  in 
the  matter  of  choosing  a  wife  for  me, 
and  I  consider  your  reasons  infamous!” 

“Who  are  you?”  asked  Northrup, 
brutally,  “to  call  this  infamous,  you 
who  are  about  to  murder  your  country¬ 
men?” 

“Charles  Stuart,  Prince,”  responded 
the  young  man,  raising  his  voice 
shrilly. 

“Prince,  Bah!”  sneered  Northrup. 
“Prince  by  grace  of  syndicate.  You 
imbecile,  you  youthful  dotard,  who 
made  you  prince?  What  shoe  do  you 
wear?  A  Brown  Royal.  Why?  At  my 
command.  Who  made  that  coat? 
Davis,  the  syndicate  tailor.  Why  do 
you  wear  it?  Because  I  ordered  you  to. 
What  books  do  you  read?  What  pic¬ 
tures  do  you  admire?  What  do  you 
eat,  what  do  you  say,  what  do  you 
think?  Who  are  you?  What  are  you 
but  my  creature,  my  Frankenstein,  a 
thihig  I  made — a  thing — a  creature. 
Bah!  Bah!” 

Stuart  was  shivering  as  though  af¬ 
flicted  with  the  ague.  Of  a  sudden  he 
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tore  the  coat  from  his  back  and  hurled 
it  at  his  feet. 

"Abhorrent  bonds,”  he  cried,  “I  cast 
thee  off  forever!” 

"Fool!”  taunted  Northrup,  "Would 
you  free  yourself  of  the  taint  of  syndi¬ 
cate  you  would  stand  bereft  of  clothes 
— naked.  You  would  stand  bereft  of 
ideas,  of  soul,  of  being.” 

“You  are  right,”  cried  Stuart,  "I 
have  been  your  creature.  Hencefor¬ 
ward  I  cast  you  off  as  I  do  this  coat. 
I  shall  be  free  of  you  hereafter!” 

"Your  Highness!”  entreated  Langyle 
in  alarm.  "Stop!  Reflect!  If  you  re¬ 
fuse  and  the  syndicate  casts  you  off, 
king,  prince,  estates,  all  are  gone.  Re¬ 
flect  upon  this  matter,  I  implore  you. 
Do  nothing  rash  until  you  have 
thought  it  out’* 

"Is  all  ready,”  inquired  Northrup, 
smoothly. 

“But  a  touch  of  yonder  key  and  all 
is  begun,”  returned  Langyle,  waving 
his  hand  tragically. 

"You  hear?”  said  Nortbrup. 

"You  consent?”  implored  Langyle. 

"NO!”  thundered  Charles  Stuart. 

“Consider!”  almost  shrieked  Lan¬ 
gyle,  who  was  beside  himself  with  dis¬ 
tress.  “Monarch  of  the  proudest  king¬ 
dom  in  the  world,  master  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  destiny,  decreer  of  the  fate  of 
worlds.  You  cannot  refuse  all  these.” 

“I  do.” 

“Leave  him,”  said  Northrup,  cross¬ 
ing  to  the  tower.  At  the  door  he 
paused.  “Possibly,”  he  murmured  in 
his  mocking  voice,  “the  Prince  requires 
further  reflection  to  convince  him 
against  his  own  extermination.” 

He  descended  the  ladder  carefully, 
slowly. 

“Your  Highness!"  entreated  Langyle, 
brokenly,  wringing  his  bands  in  a 
manner  pitiful  to  see.  “You  would 
not  shatter  our - ” 

But  Stuart,  unmindful  of  his  pres¬ 
ence,  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  roof 
with  the  restless  step  of  one  still  caged 
but  who  stood  on  the  threshold  of  free¬ 
dom  at  last. 

“Aye,  kingdom’s  gone,  title,  estates. 
All  passed  away,  and  yet  if  I  obeyed 
him  in  this  matter  be  would  be  abso¬ 


lute  master  of  my  soul.  As  a  slave 
with  a  bauble  scepter  to  grin  at,  should 
I  go  through  life.  No,  I  refuse.  Thus 
far  I  have  toyed  with  my  advantage, 
obeying  him  in  little  things.  But  to 
be  absolutely  his  slave,  his  creature. 
No!  A  thousand  times.  No!” 

“My  God!  What  is  that!”  Langyle 
staggered  back  into  the  shadow  of  the 
turret. 

In  the  silence  of  the  night  air  the 
startled  listeners  heard  the  sound  of 
shots  fired  in  rapid,  quick  succession, 
then  a  sort  of  growling  murmur  grew 
slowly  into  a  tremendous  roar.  Voices 
were  shouting  and  yelling,  women  were 
screaming  and  men  cursing  and  crying 
for  help. 

A  woman  burst  wildly  through  the 
tower  and  out  upon  the  roof.  She 
rushed  to  the  small  signal  box,  broke 
the  glass  with  her  delicate  fist  and 
found  the  key. 

IX. 

CLIMAX. 

“What  is  the  matter,  said  Charles 
Stuart,  bringing  his  hand  down  heav¬ 
ily  upon  the  woman’s  slender  shoul¬ 
der. 

Miss  Pembroke  pressed  violently  the 
telegraph  key. 

"Percy,”  She  said,  “has  informed  the 
local  commander  and  has  gone  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  arouse  the  king’s  guards  and 
the  army.  Northrup  has  been  shot 
and - ” 

“Good!”  cried  Langyle,  and  ran  pell- 
mell  about  the  roof  like  one  gone  driv¬ 
elling  mad. 

“What  are  you  doing  there?”  de¬ 
manded  Stuart  sternly. 

With  a  quick  movement  she  inserted 
a  key  into  a  lever  and  turned  it  with 
all  her  strength. 

“That  lever  shuts  this  part  of  the 
palace  off  by  a  wall  that  shows  no 
opening.  We  can  be  safe  till  our  forces 
arrive.  All  England  is  now  in  revolt. 
I  pressed  the  key.  I  gave  the  signal. 
Throughout  London  balls  of  fire  pro¬ 
claim  the  signal.  The  army  attacks 
the  palace,  the  royal  family  is  seized, 
the  House  of  Lords  taken  captive. 
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Northrup  is  dead,  but  he  has  be¬ 
queathed  to  you,  my  prince,  anarchy, 
confusion,  chaos,  destruction,  death!” 

“And  you,”  said  Stuart,  “why  have 
you  pressed  that  key?  If  it  is  true  that 
it  is  a  signal  for  the  things  you  say, 
why,  then,  do  you  precipitate  them 
thus?” 

“Because,”  cried  Miss  Pembroke,  "I 
love  you.  Because  I  serve  my  king!” 

“And  you  would  prove  your  love  by 
plunging  me  into  this  bloody  warfare?” 

“I  understood  that  you,  too,  were  in¬ 
volved  in  the  conspiracy,  that  you 
knew  of  all  our  preparations,  and  now 
that  they  have  anticipated  our  plans 
and  are  even  now  surrounding  your 
palace,  I  have  done  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  you.  I  have  summoned 
those  who  have  promised,  sworn  you 
their  support.” 

“I  have  been  blind,”  cried  Stuart, 
hoarsely,  “a  vain  fool,  and  you — vam¬ 
pires,  all  of  you,  have  warped  my 
senses  and  purchased  my  soul  from 
me.” 

Miss  Pembroke  caught  one  'of  his 
clinched  hands  between  her  own,  but 
he  shook  her  off  as  though  she  had 
been  a  viper.  She  stretched  her  arm 
out  and  pointed  to  where  the  road  led 
to  London. 

“But  now,  oh,  Stuart,”  she  cried, 
“the  army  Is  marching,  the  people  op¬ 
pose,  they  fire  volleys.  The  dead  lie 
strewn  upon  the  pavement.” 

“Horrors!  Horrors!”  shuddered  Stu¬ 
art,  regarding  her  with  distended  eyes 
of  loathing. 

“Come,  be  bold,”  she  urged.  “Tram¬ 
ple  under  feet  your  fears;  seize  the 
power  now  proclaimed  yours  the  coun¬ 
try  over - ” 

And  immense  cry,  muffled  at  first 
and  then  deeper,  deeper,  grew  up  in 
the  distance,  gradually  swelled  and 
thundered  outside  the  palace  gates. 

“Stuart!  Stuart!  Stuart!  Long  live' 
Stuart!” 

“Come,  my  king,”  whispered  the 
woman,  dragging  him  by  the  hand 
unresisting  to  the  roof’s  edge,  and 
pointing  below.  “See,  they  come — your 
soldiers!  Your  people!” 

With  fascinated  gaze  he  leaned  far 


over  the  parapet  like  one  drunk  with 
intoxication,  against  which  he  fought 
vainly.  And  then  upon  his  ears  there 
smote  like  the  knell  of  death  another 
kind  of  cry.  The  moans  and  shrieks 
of  the  dying  and  wounded,  the  piteous 
calls  for  help  from  the  throats  of  wom¬ 
en.  They  sounded  like  voices  coming 
up  to  him  from  purgatory. 

He  clasped  his  hands  before  his  ears, 
but  he  could  not  shut  out  those  cries, 
which  rang  out  louder  above  the  ve¬ 
hement  and  exultant  yelling  which  pro¬ 
claimed  his  troops  victorious.  He 
pushed  the  woman  from  him  with  a 
gesture  of  intense  loathing. 

“Away,  thou  foul  thing!  Thou  vam¬ 
pire!  I  loathe  thee,  hate  thee,  and 
curse  thee  as  I  curse  my  wasted  life, 
my  blasted  youth,  my  barter  of  soul.” 

“Ah,  dear  Heaven,”  she  cried  to  the 
skies,  “is  this  my  reward?” 

She  moaned  and  sank  down  to  his 
feet,  grovelling  there. 

Outside,  the  bubble  and  hubbub  of 
voices  grew  and  melted,  and  grew 
again.  The  odor  of  powder  and  thick 
smoke  rolled  upward  like  a  cloud,  diz¬ 
zying  those  on  the  roof. 

“God!  God!  God!”  cried  Stuart,  pac¬ 
ing  the  roof  with  unmeasured  tread, 
and  turning  his  sick  eyes  from  the 
crouching  man  and  woman. 

“Creature  that  I  have  been,  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  puncture  of  my  own  in¬ 
flated  emptiness.  Fool!  Dolt!  Knave!” 

In  impatient  sorrow  he  bowed  his 
head  upon  his  hands. 

“Stuart!  Stuart!  Stuart!”  roared  up¬ 
ward  the  ringing  cries. 

But  deeper,  heavier,  clearer,  drove 
up  the  moans  of  those  in  pain. 

Stuart  strode  across  the  roof  and 
shook  Langyle,  who  had  fallen  into  a 
frightened  stupor. 

“Take  her,”  he  pointed.  “Go  down 
the  tower.  You  are  safe  In  the  room 
off  the  left  opening.  She  has  cut  off 
this  portion  of  the  house.  Moreover, 
these  people  that  call  to  me  are  my — 
friends.” 

“But  those  other  troops,”  sobbed 
Langyle,  “they  will  be  reinforced  soon. 
Now  that  Northrup  is  dead,  what  can 
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we  do?  There  is  a  large  party  that 
will  remain  loyal  to  the  king  and  rally 
about  him.  We  cannot  remain  in  hid¬ 
ing  here.  I  fear  to  face - ” 

“Do  as  I  bid  you,’’  said  Stuart  per¬ 
emptorily. 

The  woman  obeyed  that  imperious 
voice  as  abjectly  as  did  Langyle.  Cling¬ 
ing  to  each  other  as  if  for  support,  to¬ 
gether  they  descended  the  thin  spiral 
stairway. 

Once  completely  alone,  Stuart  looked 
up  to  the  broad  skies  above  him.  He 
was  not  a  religious  man,  but  at  that 
moment  a  great  cry  rose  up  from  his 
throat  which  was  wrung  from  his 
heart. 

“Thou,  God!  help  me!’’  he  cried,  and 
then  in  a  lower  voice,  “and  forgive 
me!” 

Suddenly  a  new  fear  possessed  him, 
paralyzed  him. 

“Helen!  What  of  her?” 

In  his  anguish  her  name  slipped  his 
lips  aloud. 

“Helen!  Helen!  Helen!” 

“I  am  here,”  he  heard  her  reply,  and 
suddenly  she  had  come  from  behind  a 
turret  where  she  had  been  crouching, 
out  under  the  light  of  the  moon. 

“Helen!”  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  min¬ 
gled  ecstasy  and  pain.  “You  here! 
How  comes  it?” 

“I  discovered  a  secret  passageway 
through  the  fireplace  in  my  room,”  she 
replied. 

“All  England’s  in  revolt,”  he  said, 
brokenly.  “The  Royal  family  captured. 
Chaos  reigns.” 

She  bowed  her  head. 

“And  you?”  She  looked  up  at  him 
suddenly,  with  Intense  wistfulness. 
“You — are — now — King!” 

“God  forbid!”  he  muttered,  brokenly. 

She  put  her  hands  upon  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  looking  up  at  him  with  intense 
earnestness. 

“Dear,”  she  said,  “if  you  mean  that. 


will  you  then  give  it  all  up  and  go 
away  with  me?” 

“Stuart!  Stuart!  Stuart!”  surged  up 
the  great  cry. 

“Come,”  he  answered  her;  “to  tarry 
here  may  mean  worse  than  death  for 
us.” 

“There’s  time  enough,  dearest,”  she 
whispered  back.  We  have  but  to  take 
the  Queen’s  walk  through  the  tunnel  to 
the  grotto,  thence  to  the  coast.  A  yacht 
lies  in  waiting.  Ten  Eyck  is  on  board, 
and  will  receive  and  protect  us.  Ar¬ 
dent’s  the  pass  word.” 

“Are  you  mad?”  he  cried.  “What  do 
you  mean  by  this  babble  of  yachts  and 
grotto  and  Ardent?” 

“Stuart!  Stuart!  Stuart!”  The  cry 
became  deafening. 

“Northrup  so  planned  an  escape.  I 
overheard  him,”  she  said.  “Ah,  my 
love,  for  your  sake  only,  I  have  been 
playing  spy!” 

“Come,  then,”  he  whispered.  “Let 
us  leave  this  disordered  England — any¬ 
where,  any  way.” 

“Stuart!  Stuart!  Stuart!” 

“But  your  title  and  estates— your 
kingdom?” 

“I  find  them  In  you,”  he  whispered, 
fervently,  as  he  drew  her  toward  the 
tower.  “I  love  you.  Come,  let  us  be 
gone.” 

“This  is  the  way,”  she  whispered 
back,  and  turned  him  toward  the  small 
north  turret 

Part  of  the  King’s  army  had  driven 
back  the  rabble,  which  defied  them  on 
the  road,  and  were  now  engaged  with 
the  Stuart  soldiery. 

'As  the  Prince  and  Helen  passed  into 
the  narrow  secret  passage  that  led 
to  the  Queen’s  walk  an  immense  shout 
deafened  their  ears. 

“Stuart!  Stuart!  Stuart!”  arose  the 
great  hoarse  cry,  as  the  loyal  forces 
melted  away  before  the  revolutionists. 

“London  has  fallen.  The  King  is 
dead.  Stuart  reigns!  Long  live  the 
King.” 

[The  End.] 
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Deaf  and  Dumb. 

By  THOMAS  QORDON  BLAKE. 


(From  Merry  England.) 


She  has  no  voice,  her  lips  are  still, 

Our  words  she  cannot  hear, 

We  watch  her  with  the  silent  thrill 
That  calls  the  soul  to  prayer. 

No  joys  that  we  in  common  have 
Her  spirit  can  intone; 

She  cannot  hear  another’s  love. 

She  cannot  speak  her  own. 

Sweet-sounding. thoughts  that  never  passed 
Her  lips  fill  up  her  smile. 

And  o’er  her  face  a  brightness  cast. 

As  when  words  pause  awhile. 

With  her,  as  with  the  angel-kind. 

Her  thoughts  can  swiftly  reach 

All  hearts  in  converse  of  the  mind. 

And  need  not  human  speech. 

Her  voice  is  not  of  earth,  to  stir 
The  frantic  chords  of  love. 

It  is  a  keepsake  lent  by  her 
Unto  the  choirs  above. 

•  Beyond  the  portal  of  her  ear 

Our  words  must  never  wind. 

Lest  erring  thoughts  should  there  appear 
And  evil  be  divined. 

But  when  her  eyes  their  love  recount, 
What  words  into  us  come! 

As  by  a  sermon  on  the  mount. 

Our  lips  are  stricken  dumb. 
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A  Skeptic  of  the  Stone  Age. 

By  H.  C.  BAILLY. 

(From  the  Oomihlll  Magrazlne.) 


T  was  a  day  of  wind  and  grey 
cloud.  Therefore  we  were 
to  picnic  on  the  mountains. 
Over  the  dull  green  lower 
slopes,  driven  on  by  the  thrusts  of  that 
mighty  wind,  we  went,  Celia’s  mother 
and  Celia  and  Douglas,  who  is  a  smail 
boy  with  a  diabolical  skill  at  croquet, 
and  I.  And  it  was  peculiarly  good  to 
be  alive.  From  each  valley  and  dell. 
In  a  hundred  mingled  tones,  came  the 
masterful  music  of  the  wind.  Grey 
cloud  kissed  grey  mountain-top  and 
whirled  away.  The  new  swift  air  set 
the  blood  a-thrill,  and  passion,  and 
fancy,  and  thought.  .  .  .  But  I  went 
straight.  I  profess  it  was  I  who  went 
straight,  and  Dougias  and  Celia  and 
Celia’s  mother — she  is  really  the 
youngest  of  all — who  went  roaming 
away  in  a  youthful  manner  to  no¬ 
where. 

After  a  while  I  perceived  my  soli¬ 
tude.  But  I  had  no  anxiety.  It  was  I 
who  carried  the  lunch. 

I  sat  down  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
above  the  Meini  Hirion,  those  circles 
of  grey  scarred  stone  reared  by  one  of 
the  first-born  races  of  men  to  gods  who 
died  long  ago.  Those  barren  gods  are 
dead,  but  not  the  men  who  made  them; 
for  man  lives  in  his  children  from  age 
to  age.  Each  time  there  come  climb¬ 
ing  up  from  the  Gwddw  Glas,  the  green 
gorge  where  Penmaenmawr  visitors 
swarm,  any  people  black-haired,  black- 
eyed,  small  of  limb  and  long  of  skull, 
the  stones  of  the  Main!  Hirion  see 
again  some  of  those  who  set  them 
there  for  worship,  some  of  that  name¬ 


less  race  of  men  who  polished  their 
stone  axes  in  Britain  two  thousand 
years  before  Saxon  or  Celt  began  to 
be.  .  .  . 

I  sat  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
looked  through  the  grey  light  of  a 
cloud-strewn  sky  down  on  the  broken 
circles.  Here  and  there  the  unhewn 
stones  took  strange  forms  .  .  .  shapes 
of  beasts  ...  a  tiger  crouching.  .  .  . 

I  turned  seaward.  The  tide  was  at 
full  ebb  and  the  sands  lay  bare  far  out. 
Sand  and  sea  in  the  grey  light  were 
lustreless,  both  alike  of  one  dull  tint 
It  seemed  all  level  land  away  out  to 
seaward  across  the  mouth  of  the 
straits,  all  land  under  the  bluff  mass  of 
the  Orme,  all  land  away  to  the  black¬ 
ness  of  the  deep  water,  all  land  up 
to  the  ten-fathom  line  ...  so  it  was 
when  the  little  people  built  the  stone 
circles  four  thousand  years  ago. 
****** 

Four  thousand  years  ago  Daroo  sat 
on  the  hill  above  the  circles  looking 
wistfully  at  the  tiger  stone.  Daroo  was 
in  much  trouble.  She  sat  huddled  to¬ 
gether,  and  all  about  her  her  black 
hair  fell.  'The  cream  of  arms  and 
slight  shoulders  quivered  through  the 
gloom  of  it.  Her  little  hands  were 
twisting  her  necklace  so  that  the  bears' 
teeth  bit  into  her  flesh,  and  beneath 
the  beaver  skin  her  bosom  trembled. 
She  yearned  with  all  her  heart  to  fall 
down  before  the  tiger  stone  and  pray 
to  it  But  that  was  forbidden.  For 
she  was  a  woman. 

Only  a  man  dare  pray  to  the  gods. 
Women  might  work  the  lesser  magic. 
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But  the  lesser  magic  that  heals  sick¬ 
ness  and  the  pains  of  women  could  not 
serve  Daroo  now.  She  wanted  the  help 
of  Mun,  the  tiger  with  the  long  curved 
teeth,  the  greatest  god  of  all.  Three 
gods  the  little  people  had  then — Ur  the 
auroch,  and  Nar  the  cave  bear,  and 
Mun  the  tiger.  To  each  they  reared 
a  circle  of  stones,  but  Mun’s  circle  was 
twofold,  and  in  his  was  the  hut  of  the 
chief.  At  the  beginning  of  things,  you 
know,  auroch  and  cave  bear  and  tiger 
begat  each  men  and  women,  and  the 
children  of  each  held  their  father  in 
honor,  and  so  there  came  to  be  three 
clans  of  the  little  people.  From  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  all  those  of  one 
clan  were  held  brothers  and  sisters; 
for  so  the  wild  beasts  gods  thought 
them.  Brothers  and  sisters,  though  no 
drop  of  kindred  blood  ran  in  their 
veins;  the  gods  would  have  it  so.  Thus 
ever  the  gods  forbade  that  a  maid 
should  be  wed  to  a  man  of  her  own 
clan.  And  that  was  the  trouble  of 
Daroo. 

Daroo  had  found,  like  all  happy 
women,  the  most  wonderful  man  in  the 
world.  His  name  was  Balaw.  Balaw 
had  found  that  the  woman  he  needed 
to  fulfil  his  life  was  called  Daroo.  But 
Daroo  and  Balaw,  though  nothing  akin, 
were  both  of  the  auroch  clan,  and  the 
gods  forbade  their  desires. 

Balaw — Daroo  was  often  a  little 
afraid  of  Balaw — bad  bidden  her  come 
to  his  hut  boldly  and  scorn  mortal  men 
and  gods.  But  Daroo  was  much  afraid 
of  the  gods  and  more  afraid  of  mortal 
women.  She  could  not  guess  how  the 
gods  might  punish  her;  how  the  women 
would  she  knew  well.  They  would  talk 
of  her  as  they  talked  of  Panoo,  who  let 
herself  be  wed  without  fighting  her 
bridegroom,  without  giving  him  one 
bruise.  There  would  be  dry  thistle, 
spines  in  her  furs  and  yew  juice  in  her 
cooking-pot,  so  that  Balaw  would  hate 
her  for  a  stupid  woman  who  made  him 
a  bad  bed  and  bad  food.  Her  first¬ 
born  would  die,  like  Panoo’s,  by  the 
women’s  magic,  and  then  perhaps 
Balaw  would  kill  her,  as  Panoo  was 
killed  by  her  husband. 

So,  though  Balaw’s  hard  arm  had 


been  about  her  and  Balaw’s  voice  rang 
in  those  half-laughing,  half-tender 
tones  she  loved  when  he  bade  her  come 
to  him  and  fear  nothing,  Daroo  was 
much  afraid,  and  started  out  of  his 
arm,  and  fled  lest  he  should  kiss  her 
till  she  had  no  will  to  refuse.  Balaw 
was  on  bis  feet  in  a  moment  and  after 
her.  The  swiftest  hunter  in  the  tribe, 
be  would  have  caught  her  soon;  but 
they  came  upon  Sataw  of  the  tiger 
cian — Stawa,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and 
Balaw  checked  for  shame.  Even 
Balaw,  who  feared  nothing,  would  not 
let  himself  be  seen  with  a  woman. 
The  little  people  thought  that  unmanly. 

Daroo  saw  no  help  for  herself.  The 
gods  forbade  her  to  be  happy,  and  none 
could  turn  the  gods.  Least  of  all  a 
woman,  whom  the  gods  would  punish 
if  she  prayed  to  them  .  .  .  those  al¬ 
mighty  gods.  .  .  .  Daroo  in  her  im¬ 
potent  sorrow  looked  wistfully  at  the 
tiger  stone  .  .  .  wistfully  and  long.... 
Out  of  his  hut  in  that  double  circle 
sacred  to  Mun  the  tiger,  the  greatest 
god,  came  the  chief  Sataw.  Daroo  fled 
away  lest  be  chould  see  her  so  near 
the  stones  of  the  gods. 

Sataw,  a  grim  bony  figure  of  a  man, 
built  a  pile  of  wood,  thorn  and  oak,  in 
the  midst  of  the  double  circle,  and  he 
took  two  twigs  of  ash  and  rubbed  them 
together  till  the  spark  came,  and 
caught  it  on  dry  oak  leaves,  and  set  his 
pile  ablaze.  A  column  of  smoke 
smirched  the  air.  Then  Sataw  took  a 
hollow  auroch’s  horn  and  sounded  it — 
thrice  to  the  east,  thrice  to  the  west. 
So  the  great  council  of  the  tribe  was 
summoned. 

From  their  huts  in  the  valley  below 
the  men  of  the  little  people  came 
thronging,  shaggy  folk,  black-haired, 
black-bearded  and  swarthy.  Outside 
the  circle  they  squatted  silent,  waiting; 
but  Sataw  sat  in  the  midst  feeding  the 
fire.  Among  the  last,  leisurely,  came 
Balaw,  a  man  of  sturdier  limb  than  the 
rest,  for  he  was  the  greatest  hunter 
and  never  lacked  a  meal.  He  was 
picking  out  a  pattern  on  an  unbaked 
bowl  as  he  came,  and  squatting  down 
with  the  rest,  he  went  on  with  his 
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work,  the  only  man  of  them  all  not 
idle. 

Sataw  rose  up  from  his  fire  and 
stood  more  than  five  feet  high, 
majestic  in  grey  wolf  skin  and  triple 
necklace  of  topaz  and  amethyst  and 
cornelian.  He  bowed  himself  thrice 
before  the  tiger  stone.  Then  he  looked 
all  around.  “Children  of  Mun,  children 
of  Ur,  children  of  Nar,”  he  cried,  “are 
ye  all  gathered?’’  and  the  little  people 
answered:  “We  are  gathered,  O  Sa¬ 
taw,’’  “Children  of  Mun,  children  of 
Ur,  children  of  Nar,  hear  the  words  of 
Mun’’ — and  the  little  people  bowed 
themselves — “by  the  mouth  of  Sataw 
the  chief.  There  is  vileness  among 
you.  Ye  are  unclean.  Ye  have  among 
you  a  man  who  consorts  with  a  woman 
of  his  own  clan.’’ 

Ihen,  after  a  moment  of  silent  hor¬ 
ror,  the  little  people  roared,  “Let  him 
die!  Let  him  die  on  the  stone!  Death! 
Death!’’  But  Balaw  went  on  marking 
the  pattern  of  his  bowl. 

“Hear  the  words  of  Mun  by  the 
mouth  of  Sataw  the  chief.  Yesternight 
in  the  gloaming  below  the  circle  of  Nar 
there  was  a  man  of  you  held  a  woman 
of  his  own  clan.  She  fled  from  him, 
but  still  he  sought  her.  And  the  name 
of  that  man - ’’ 

“ -  is  Balaw!’’  Balaw  stood  up 

stalwart,  full  five  feet  and  a  half. 
“Hear  now  the  words  of  Balaw.  I  have 
found  a  woman  to  my  mind.  I  take 
her.  The  rest  is  child’s  talk.  I  do  no 
man  wrong.  Let  no  man  wrong  me.’’ 

But  the  little  people  stared  at  him 
aghast. 

“Are  ye  not  both  children  of  Ur?’’ 
cried  Sataw. 

“As  much  as  thou  art  a  tiger’s  son,’’ 
Balaw  sneered.  “Hearken,  all;  I  take 
what  woman  I  will  to  wife,  and  live  my 
life  with  her.  So  let  each  man  do  and 
find  happiness.’’ 

Sataw  stuttered  for  words.  “The 
gods,’’  he  screamed  at  last;  “he  out¬ 
rages  the  gods!’’ 

Balaw  turned  upon  him.  “Bah,  your 
gods!  Ptu!’’  he  said. 

Now  ptu  are  the  yew  berries  which 
work  havoc  with  your  entrails,  if  you 
eat  them.  So  you  cannot  call  men  a 


worse  name  than  ptu;  and  for  the 
gods - 

In  utter  amaze  and  horror  all  the 
little  people  were  silent.  Sataw  found 
voice  first.  “To  the  stone  with  him,’’ 
he  screamed,  and  then  the  little  people 
started  up  crying,  “The  stone!  Death! 
Death!’’ 

But  Balaw  shouted  again,  “Ptu!’’  and 
smote  down  those  who  were  first  to 
seize  him,  and  fled  away. 

Headlong  downhill  at  the  best  of  his 
speed  he  ran,  for  sharp  throwing 
stones  were  whistling  about  him.  But 
soon  they  fell  behind,  soon  he  was  out 
of  range.  Then  he  checked.  He  kept 
his  distance,  but  he  sought  to  gain  no 
more.  So  Balaw,  running  easily,  led 
on  down  the  green  gorge,  and  the  little 
people  thudded  a  stone’s  throw  behind. 

When  he  came  out  on  level  ground 
he  turned  sharp  eastward,  and  so  they 
sped  on,  quarry  and  hunters,  over  the 
flats  that  lay  far  north  of  Penmaen- 
bach,  where  the  sea  rolls  to-day.  On 
and  on,  mile  after  mile  they  went,  Ba¬ 
law  still  well  away,  his  hunters  trail¬ 
ing  out  behind.  .  .  .  ’The  silver  of  Con¬ 
way  water  glittered  ahead.  Balaw 
quickened  his  pace  again,  and  drew 
away  yard  by  yard. 

When  he  came  to  the  river  bank,  he 
cast  one  glance  down  stream — in  that 
age  the  sea  was  far  out  beyond  the 
Orme — and  plunged  in.  The  water  was 
swirling  strangely,  but  Balaw  had 
scarce  any  stream  to  fight.  He  swam 
straight  and  fast.  He  was  walking 
knee-deep  in  shallows,  he  was  out  on 
the  further  bank  before  his  hunters 
were  fairly  in.  He  ran  away  no  more. 
He  stood  high  on  the  bank  and  shouted 
across  stream,  “Ptu!  ptu!  Your  gods 
are  ptu!’’  and  some  of  the  little  people 
raved  at  him,  and  others  plunged  into 
the  river.  “IHu!  ptu!  Your  gods  are 
ptu!’’  Balaw  shouted,  and  turned  to 
look  down  stream  and  beckoned  to  the 
horizon. 

For  a  long  minute  nothing  happened. 
Nearer  and  nearer  the  swimmers  came. 
Louder  and  louder  their  comrades 
cursed  from  the  bank.  But  Balaw  still 
beckoned  to  the  horizon.  ...  A  dull 
roar  came  up  stream,  up  from  the  sea. 
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Round  the  bend  in  the  river  rose  a 
grey  wall  of  water,  the  aegir,  the  tide 
wave.  Swift  and  roaring  it  came,  while 
Balaw  beckoned,  and  It  whelmed  the 
swimmers  in  the  midst  and  swept  on, 
leaving  a  quick  black  flood  behind. 

“Ptu!  ptu!  Your  gods  are  ptu!"  Ba¬ 
law  shouted  across  stream. 

But  no  curses  answered  him  now. 
The  little  people  on  the  further  bank 
had  fled.  They  knew  the  aegir.  The 
aegir  was  the  cruel  river  god.  Time 
and  again  be  had  taken  toll  of  the  lives 
of  the  tribe,  for  none  knew  at  what 
hour  he  would  rage.  Now,  behold,  they 
had  seen  him  come  to  Balaw’s  magic, 
and  clearly  Balaw  was  no  man  to  hunt 
Who  knew  what  other  gods  he  had  at 
call?  They  removed  themselves  very 
swiftly. 

But  Balaw  turned  away  with  a 
laugh.  He  did  not  know  what  the 
aegir  was — devil,  or  god,  or  beast — 
but  he  knew  that  it  ran  twice  a  day, 
and  each  day  a  little  later.  He  had 
not  told  any  one  else.  All  his  life 
Balaw  had  found  it  worth  While  to 
know  more  than  others,  whether  the 
others  were  deer,  or  wolves,  or  men. 

Off  went  Balaw  to  a  cave  in  the 
limestone,  one  of  a  dozen  secret  haunts 
of  his.  He  struck  a  spark  from  flint 
and  felspar,  and  made  a  fire  and 
spread  his  wet  wolf  skin  to  dry,  and 
ate  a  full  meal  of  dried  deer’s  flesh, 
and  lay  down  to  sleep.  .  .  .  When 
he  woke  his  fire  had  died  to  red  ash, 
and  the  sun  was  gone.  Balaw  put  on 
his  wolf  skin  an  made  up  his  fire  with 
damp  wood,  and  went  out  into  the 
dark.  The  tide  was  running  ebb  now, 
and  he  swam  the  river  swiftly  and 
went  on  westward. 

The  little  people  feared  the  night. 
None  was  afoot  in  the  green  gorge. 
The  darkness  was  filled  with  a  myriad 
low  sounds — noises  of  sheep  and 
swine,  the  babble  of  swift  water  over 
rocks,  the  moan  of  the  wind.  But  in 
the  cTusters  of  beehive  huts  all  was 
still.  Amid  them  Balaw  moved,  silent, 
stealthy.  He  came  to  his  own  hut, 
listened  one  moment  for  the  sound 
of  breathing  in  case  it  might  not  be 
empty,  plunged  in,  and  was  out  again 


with  a  hatchet  of  flint  and  a  hatchet 
of  diorite  in  his  belt.  Then  very  swift, 
but  silent  still,  be  came  to  the  huts  of 
the  unwed  women. 

By  one  doorway  he  halted.  With 
scarce  a  sound  he  thrust  the  skin  cur¬ 
tain  aside.  But  Daroo  started  up. 
Balaw  saw  the  white  of  her  eyes,  and 
he  struck — lightly  as  a  man  strikes  to 
kill  ^a  fawn — first  Daroo,  then  her 
sleeping  hut-mate.  He  gathered 
Daroo,  stunned  and  limp,  in  his  arms, 
and  went  off  with  her  like  a  hunter 
with  his  prey. 

You  may  see  him  plodding  on 
through  the  night  over  that  level  land 
that  the  sea  has  stolen,  a  sturdy  laden 
figure — the  first  of  men  in  our  land 
who  dared  freely  to  choose  his  wife. 
Daroo  lay  over  his  shoulder  senseless. 
On  he  went,  mile  after  mile,  at  the 
smooth,  loping  gait  that  never  tires, 
till  he  came  again  to  the  river.  It 
was  near  full  ebb  now.  He  laid  Daroo, 
swooning  still,  on  the  ground,  and 
dragged  down  to  the  water  one  of  the 
logs  he  used  for  ferrying  game.  On 
that,  with  green  osiers,  he  bound  the 
girl,  and  pushing  it  through  the  water 
before  him,  struck  out  for  the  eastern 
bank. 

The  chill  of  the  water  waked  her  in 
midstream.  She  lifted  her  head  and 
looked  over  the  black  waves,  but  she 
could  not  see  Balaw  swimming  beyond 
her  feet  at  the  end  of  the  log.  She 
tried  to  move,  but  the  osier  bonds  held 
her  fast.  .  .  .  She  felt  herself  all 
alone  bound  on  the  bosom  of  the 
waters. 

“Is  this  death?”  she  cried.  “Is  this 
death?  Ah,  Balaw!  Balaw!” 

And  the  man’s  heart  leaped,  and  he 
struck  out  hard  for  the  shore.  “I  am 
with  you!"  he  cried.  “There  is  no 
more  fear,  little  one.” 

Soon  he  was  striding  through  shal¬ 
low  water,  soon  he  had  cut  her  bonds 
with  his  hatchet,  and  was  carrying 
her  in  his  arms  to  the  cave.  There 
on  his  bracken  couch  he  set  her  down 
and  stirred  the  fire  to  a  blaze,  and 
brought  her  a  horn  of  sweet  water. 
Then  he  sat  beside  her  and  watched 
the  ruddy  firelight  play  about  the 
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cream  of  her  neck  and  cheek.  His 
arm  stole  about  her. 

“Nay,  Balaw,  I  am  afraid,  afraid!” 
she  cried.  “The  gods  forbid  us 
and - ” 

“Bah,  their  gods!  Ptu,  I  called  them, 
and  had  no  hurt.  ’Tis  they  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  gods  that  are  dead." 

“I  am  afraid,”  Daroo  murmured  still. 

"Go,  then,  if  you  will.”  Balaw  took 
his  arm  away.  “The  gods  or  me  you 
choose  to-night.  Which  do  you  love?” 

Her  dark  eyes  glowed  in  the  fire¬ 
light,  glowed  as  they  turned  to  his. 
Balaw  was  answered.  Again  his  arm 
came  about  her.  But  she  did  not  yield. 
“I  fear  you,  Balaw,”  she  said. 

“Fear  me?  I  am  but  a  man.” 

"And  that  is  something  for  a  woman 
to  fear,”  said  Daroo,  and  looked  away 
from  him.  “Nay,  but  you  are  more 
than  a  man.  You  laugh  at  the  gods 
and  they  dare  not  hurt  you.  And  you 
called  the  river  god,  and  he  came  to 
kill  the  others.” 

Balaw  laughed.  “Why,  this  is  all 
nothing,  little  one.  I  laugh  at  the  gods 
because  there  are  no  gods.  And  for 
the  river — I  did  not  call  the  swift 
water.  Only  I  knew  when  it  would 
come.” 

“And  how  should  a  man  know  that? 
Nay,  Balaw,  you  are  truly  more  than 
man." 

“No  more!”  cried  Balaw.  “I  swear 
by  oak,  and  ash,  and  thorn,  I  am  no 
more  than  man.  I  am  man  as  you  are 
woman.”  He  drew  her  closer.  “Is  it 
good,  little  one?” 

“Very  good,”  Daroo  murmured,  and 
yielded  at  last.  .  .  . 

There  were  happy  days  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  cave — happier  than  ever  Daroo 
had  dreamed.  Balaw  had  never  a  blow 
for  her  (the  women  of  the  little  people 
were  well  used  to  blows),  never  a  hard 
word.  He  made  her  twice  five  noble 
cooking-pots,  each  with  the  herring¬ 
bone  pattern  all  round  it  He  had  a 
whole  host  of  furs  drying  for  her.  He 
would  not  suffer  her  to  wait  for  her 
meal  till  he  had  fed.  He  made  her  eat 
with  him,  and  as  good  meat  as  he. 
Such  fine  meat,  too,  he  killed  that 


never  in  her  life  had  Daroo  tasted  the 
like. 

But  the  best  of  all  was  that  he  al¬ 
ways  wanted  to  hold  her  where  always 
she  wanted  to  be,  inside  his  left  arm 
against  his  heart. 

Nevertheless,  Daroo  was  still  a  little 
afraid  of  him.  He  did  such  strange 
things.  One  day  she  found  him  stretch¬ 
ing  beaver  skins  between  two  logs.  He 
pushed  them  all  into  the  river  and 
sat  himself  on  the  beaver  skins,  so 
that  he  was  sitting  on  the  water,  yet 
did  not  sink,  and  then,  with  a  broad 
piece  of  wood,  he  drove  himself  hither 
and  thither.  Daroo  watched,  trembling 
till  he  came  back  to  her.  And  that 
was  the  first  boat  ever  was  made  in 
Wales.  Again,  Daroo  saw  him  one 
evening  after  his  day’s  hunt  was  done 
swinging  a  deerskin  round  to  shake 
off  the  mud.  A  lump  of  clay  flew  off 
and  struck  a  rock  far  away.  Balaw 
sat  down  suddenly  huddled  up,  his  chin 
on  his  knees  as  his  way  was  when 
he  was  thinking.  The  next  day  Daroo 
found  him  whirling  a  strip  of  deer¬ 
skin  round  his  head.  He  checked  the 
whirl  sharply,  and  a  stone  flew  out 
of  the  skin  and  struck  the  rock  sixty 
paces  off.  Then  Daroo  fled  away  in 
fear  of  this  far-darting  magic.  But 
Balaw  laughed  and  called  after  her  to 
have  no  fear,  and  took  another  stone 
and  whirled  his  strip  of  skin  again. 
He  was  learning  to  use  the  first  sling. 

Balaw  was  happy,  too,  in  these  days 
when  he  dwelt  with  Daroo  alone — ^but 
not  content.  One  guesses  that  he  never 
was  content  in  his  life.  There  would 
always  be  something  more  that  he 
wanted  to  do  or  to  get.  In  these  first 
days  of  marriage  he  wanted  to  get 
sheep  and  pigs.  There  were  sheep  and 
pigs  away  in  the  green  gorge  beyond 
Penmaenbach  that  had  once  been  his. 
Balaw  was  the  least  likely  of  men  to 
let  his  goods  belong  to  any  one  else. 
Night  by  night  he  went  off  to  the 
gorge.  Night  by  night  in  that  rude 
boat  of  his  he  ferried  sow  and  ewe 
over  Conway  water  till  he  had  all  his 
own  beasts  again — and  as  many  more. 

Balaw  amused  himself,  but  the  little 
people  were  not  at  all  amused.  Each 
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morning  they  woke  to  find  a  smaller 
flock  and  a  smaller  herd.  Some  said 
devils  were  at  work.  Some  said  Balaw. 
But  none  was  minded  to  watch  all 
night  and  see.  For  when  darkness 
came,  earth  and  air  were  full  of  devils, 
and  a  man  outside  his  hut  might  be 
smitten  with  the  trembling  sickness  or 
driven  mad.  They  did  all  they  could. 
In  the  stone  circles  on  the  hills  there 
were  many  prayers  and  some  sacrifices 
to  Mun,  and  Ur,  and  Nar.  And  Sataw 
worked  his  magic  all  day  long. 

After  a  day  and  a  day  spent  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  blood  of  a  yearling  lamb, 
the  cause  of  all  the  woe  was  revealed 
to  him.  So  he  told  the  little  people, 
a:.d  they  bowed  themselves  and  cried, 
“Hear  Sataw!  Hear  the  chief!’’  Mun 
was  wroth  with  them,  said  Sataw;  and 
they  groveled  around  Mun’s  circle  and 
cried,  “Have  pityl,  0  Mun,  have  pity!" 
Mun  was  wroth  with  them,  said  Sataw, 
because  Balaw  was  let  live.  It  be¬ 
hooved  them  to  go  forth  and  slay 
Balaw  and  bring  his  heart  and  lay  it 
on  Mun’s  stone — the  tiger  stone.  So 
should  Mun  be  appeased,  and  neither 
sows  nor  ewes  diminish  any  more. 

Then  the  little  people  rose  up  joy¬ 
fully  and  girded  themselves,  since  it 
was  some  one  else  who  had  to  be  sac¬ 
rificed.  Only  one,  an  old  man,  Balaw’s 
father,  lagged  behind  as  they  went 
howling  the  war  song  down  the  green 
gorge.  All  the  women  shrieked  after 
them  rejoicing.  Only  one,  Balaw’s 
mother,  sat  in  her  hut  and  wept.  But 
as  the  little  people  marched  over  the 
level  land  toward  Conway  water,  some¬ 
thing  of  their  joy  departed.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  remember  how  Balaw  had 
worked  a  magic  when  they  hunted  him 
first,  how  the  river  god  had  come  to 
fight  for  him  and  to  slay.  And  the 
blood  in  them  began  to  chill. 

But  Balaw,  away  on  the  eastern 
bank  watching  them  draw  near,  Balaw 
was  nowise  at  ease.  He  knew  well  that 
before  the  tide  wave  had  come  not  to 
bis  magic  but  to  its  appointed  time. 
Now  its  time  was  two  hours  off,  and 
ere  then  all  the  tribe  could  cross  to 
slay  him.  His  cheating  did  not  cheat 
himself — ^by  so  much  was  he  wiser  than 


Sataw — and  he  wasted  no  time  in  it. 
But  he  did  not  run  away.  That  was 
ever  his  last  resort.  He  put  Daroo 
weeping  and  loath  in  a  hiding-place 
among  the  crags,  and  he  came  down 
alone  with  his  hatchets  and  his 
pouches  full  of  sharp  throwing  stones 
to  the  water’s  edge. 

From  the  other  bank  the  little  peo¬ 
ple  were  plunging  in.  The  first  of 
them,  some  score  and  a  half,  were 
yards  out  in  the  stream  when  they 
and  all  the  rest  beheld  an  awful  magic. 
Balaw  came  out  against  them,  walking 
on  the  water. 

Plain  to  see  in  the  sunlight,  he  stood 
his  full  height  above  the  waves.  Never 
was  so  great  a  magic  ,  .  .  never 
mortal  man  had  done  the  like.  .  .  . 
All  the  little  people  were  aghast. 
Those  who  had  not  yet  plunged  into 
the  river  forbore.  Those  who  were  in 
already  wavered  with  doubt  and  fear. 
Then  fell  the  lash  of  Balaw’s  tongue: 
“Flies!  Canker-worms;  Slugs!  What 
would  you  with  Balaw?  Away!  Away!’’ 
Some  of  the  swimmers  turned  and 
made  for  the  shore. 

There  Sataw,  dancing  and  singing 
with  wild  limbs  and  rolling  eyes,  was 
working  his  magic.  Suddenly  he  stood 
still  like  a  man  of  stone.  “On!’’  he 
cried,  “on!  Mun  gives  him  you  to 
kill!’’  and  the  foam  the  gods  send  was 
on  his  lips  and  his  beard.  Then  more 
of  the  little  people  plunged  into  the 
river  and  swam  swift. 

But  Balaw  cried,  “Who  comes,  dies!” 
and  he  hurled  the  first  of  his  throw¬ 
ing-stones,  and  another,  and  another, 
and  another,  and  three  men  flung  up 
their  arms  one  instant,  then  were 
whelmed  in  the  waves.  Again  the 
swimmers  checked  and  turned.  From 
their  friends  on  land  came  a  storm  of 
throwing  stones.  But  they  fell  far 
short  of  Balaw.  No  man  had  strength 
of  arm  to  reach  him  from  the  land. 
No  swimmer  could  throw  at  all,  and 
all  as  they  neared  Balaw  would  be 
his  prey.  They  might  have  swum  at 
him  all  together;  but  there  was  no 
heart  in  them,  no  common  impulse,  no 
zeal.  How  should  there  be  against  a 
man  who  could  walk  upon  the  river 
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and  bring  the  river  god  to  bis  aid 
whenever  be  would? 

So,  though  Sataw  stood  rigid  with 
the  foam  about  his  mouth,  pointing  to 
Balaw,  none  dared  the  attack  again. 
The  little  people  gathered  in  a  shape¬ 
less  crowd,  many  cowering  for  fear  of 
one.  They  saw  Balaw  walking  hither 
and  thither  on  the  water,  leaning  on  a 
stick,  and  ever  and  again  he  called 
them  flies  and  worms,  and  begged  them 
come  and  be  killed. 

Slowly,  by  twos  and  threes,  shame 
in  their  faces,  the  little  people  began 
to  slink  away.  Every  moment  more 
went,  till  Sataw,  lest  he  should  be  left 
alone,  must  needs  cease  to  be  rigid  and 
go  too.  The  last  of  them  went  quickly. 

When  they  were  out  of  sight,  Balaw, 
that  great  magician,  paddled  to  the 
shore  and  drew  up  his  boat,  the  two 
logs  and  the  beaver  skin  between. 

Gloomily,  singing  no  war  song,  the 
little  people  came  back  to  the  green 
gorge.  Only  one,  the  father  of  Balaw, 
was  glad  at  heart.  The  women  saw, 
without  telling,  that  the  hunt  had  gone 
amiss,  and  made  ready  to  be  beaten. 
Only  one,  Balaw’s  mother,  had  no  fear. 
And  Sataw  went  scowling  up  to  the 
stone  circles  and  began  to  work  more 
magic  with  lambs’  blood  and  the  bones 
of  men. 

Balaw  took  Daroo  out  of  her  hiding 
hole  and  kissed  her  tears  away,  and 
blushes  into  her  cheeks,  and  fell  to 
practicing  with  his  sling.  That  was 
Balaw’s  magic — the  magic  of  things  as 
they  are. 

But  Sataw  could  not  see.  Sataw 
was  asking  pools  of  blood  and  tossed 
bones  why  the  gods  suffered  the  little 
people  to  be  despoiled,  and  vanquished, 
and  slain;  why  victory  was  given  to 
an  unbeliever?  And  he  found  an  an¬ 
swer. 

One  morning  early  after  dawn,  while 
Balaw  still  slept,  Daroo  went  down  to 
the  river  bank  to  fetch  salt  tide-water 
for  her  cooking  pot.  Out  of  the  water 
there  came  to  her  an  old  man,  pant¬ 
ing,  bruised,  with  open  wounds  on 
head  and  shoulder,  Balaw’s  father, 
Gamaw.  He  fell  down  in  the  sand 
and  embraced  Daroo’s  knees — the  first 


of  men  in  our  land  who  humbled  him¬ 
self  before  a  woman.  Then  Daroo, 
much  ashamed,  strove  hard  to  raise 
him.  But  he  would  not  suffer  her,  and, 
groveling  on  the  ground,  he  gasped  out 
a  pitiful  tale,  at  every  word  beseech¬ 
ing  her  to  give  him  the  aid  of  Balaw. 

The  night  before,  he  said,  Sataw 
had  summoned  the  great  council  of 
the  tribe,  and  when  all  the  men  were 
gathered  about  the  circle  of  Mun, 
Sataw  told  them  that  his  magic  had 
revealed  to  him  how  they  might  make 
their  peace  with  the  gods.  The  tribe 
was  unclean;  the  tribe  must  be  purged 
with  blood.  No  blood  would  please 
the  gods  so  much  as  hers  who  had 
brought  Balaw  into  the  world.  She 
who  had  given  life  to  a  man  who 
mocked  the  gods  must  die.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  sun  was  over  Tal-y- 
fan  and  the  tiger  stone,  let  them  bring 
Balaw’s  mother  and  bind  her  on  the 
stone  that  Sataw  might  cut  out  her 
heart  with  the  sacred  knife  of  bear- 
bone,  and  offer  it,  bleeding,  to  Mun. 
So  would  the  gods  be  appeased,  and 
the  little  people  be  despoiled  no  more, 
and  have  the  victory  over  Balaw. 

The  little  people  had  been  well 
pleased,  for  it  seemed  to  them  that 
peace  was  cheaply  bought  with  a  wom¬ 
an’s  life.  But  Gamaw  had  stolen  from 
them  to  take  his  wife  and  flee  with 
her  to  save  her.  He  was  seen,  he  was 
caught,  he  had  fought  for  her  in  vain. 
They  had  left  him  bleeding  and 
stunned,  and  borne  the  woman  shriek¬ 
ing  away.  So  that  morning,  when  the 
sun  came  over  Tal-y-fan,  she  must  die 
cruelly  on  the  tiger-stone. 

Old  Gamaw  wept  upon  Daroo’s  feet, 
and  prayed  her  for  the  aid  of  Balaw. 
And  Daroo,  weeping  with  him,  lifted 
him  and  hurried  him  away  to  the  cave. 
Balaw  was  sitting  in  the  sunshine 
combing  his  hair  with  a  wolf’s  tooth, 
and  Daroo,  with  quick  tears,  told  him 
the  story,  for  old  Gamaw  could  only 
clasp  his  son’s  knees  and  sob.  Then, 
as  he  heard,  Balaw’s  hands  began  to 
twitch,  and  he  breathed  noisily  through 
his  teeth,  and  his  black  eyes  glittered. 
But  he  said  nothing  at  all.  When  she 
had  done,  he  tore  himself  a  piece  of 
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dried  deer’s  flesh,  and  while  he  ate  it 
his  brow  was  wrinkled.  Then  twice  he 
washed  his  mouth  with  sweet  water, 
and  he  girt  himself  and  put  his  hatchet 
of  diorite  in  his  girdle  beside  the  stone 
pouch,  and  over  his  left  shoulder  he 
flung  his  sling.  “I  go— tarry  you 
here,”  he  said. 

Daroo  and  old  Gamaw  watched  him 
swim  the  river;  but,  as  he  mounted 
the  western  bank  and  sped  away,  they 
found  themselves  watching  each  other. 
With  no  word  said,  they  rose  and  fol¬ 
lowed. 

The  sun  was  working  to  the  long 
crest  of  Tal-y-fan.  In  the  sunlight,  on 
the  grass  round  Mun’s  circle,  all  the 
little  people  were  gathered,  happy  and 
eager.  For  Sataw  was  dancing  and 
singing  magic  songs  in  the  midst,  and 
Balaw’s  mother  was  bound  across  the 
tiger  stone,  and  when  the  sun  fell  on 
her  bosom  they  would  see  Sataw  cut 
out  her  heart. 

“Hearken  all  ye  people!”  a  shout 
tore  through  Sataw’s  song.  The  little 
people  started  round  to  see .  Balaw 
standing  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  above 
them.  His  left  hand  was  moved  gen¬ 
tly;  something  was  whirring  about  his 
head.  ...  It  was  more  of  Balaw’s 
magic.  ’They  edged  away  from  him, 
huddling  together.  Balaw’s  voice  rang 
again.  “Ye  are  cheated  by  a  fool.  The 
gods  ye  serve  are  no  gods,  are  nothing. 
They  cannot  aid  your  hunting.  Ye 
waste  your  fat  meat  on  them.” 

Then  Sataw  broke  out  with  frenzied 
cries  and  curses. 

Balaw  changed  the  sling  to  his  right 
hand.  “A  judgment!”  he  shouted.  “If 
your  gods  be  gods,  let  them  save  their 
priest,  let  them  save  Sataw.  If  your 
gods  be  no  gods,  Sataw  shall  die.” 
SatAw  still  raved  curses. 

The  little  people  gazed.  It  was  plain 
neither  man  could  kill  the  other;  they, 
were  far  and  far  apart,  long  strides  be¬ 
yond  the  farthest  range  of  throwing 
stones.  And  neither  sought  to  throw. 
Only  Sataw  howled  on,  and  about  Ba¬ 
law’s  head  the  whirring  grew  louder. 

Sudden  it  checked  on  a  sharper  note. 
Something  whistled  through  the  air. 
In  the  midst  of  his  curses  Sataw  fell 


forward  and  lay  very  still.  A  smooth 
stone  from  the  sling  had  gone  through 
his  right  eye  home. 

“A  judgment!”  Balaw  thundered. 
“Your  gods  are  no  gods.” 

But  the  little  people  quaked,  and 
some  huddled  closer  together,  and  some 
fell  down  on  the  ground  crying, 
“Mercy,  Balaw,  mercy!” 

Down  the  hillside,  the  sling  whirring 
gently  still,  came  Balaw,  and  as  he 
drew  near  all  the  little  people  fell  down 
before  him  howling  for  mercy.  ,  But 
Balaw  kicked  them  away  and  strode  on 
to  his  mother.  He  cut  the  thongs  that 
bound  her,  and  lifted  her  from  the 
tiger  stone,  and  then  she,  too,  fell 
down  before  him,  and  sobbed,  “Oh,  Ba¬ 
law,  my  son,  surely  thou  art  god!” 

And  all  the  little  people  took  up  the 
cry,  “Balaw  is  god,  Balaw  is  our  god!” 

“Pools!”  Balaw  shouted  angrily, 
striving  to  lift  his  mother.  “The  gods 
are  nothing;  there  are  no  gods.” 

But  they  cried  the  louder,  “Balaw  is 
god!”  and  his  mother  would  not  be 
raised. 

Then  Balaw  kicked  and  cuffed  whom 
he  could  reach,  shouting,  “Fools! 
Fools!  Am  I  not  man?” 

But  they  still  groveled  before  him 
and  cried  the  more  earnestly,  “God,  our 
god!  Balaw  is  god!” 

And  now  over  the  hill  old  Gamaw 
and  Daroo  were  coming.  “Man’s  son 
and  woman’s  son  and  man  am  I,”  cried 
Balaw.  “Gamaw,  my  father,  am  I  not 
man  ?” 

But  the  little  people  chorused  again, 
“Balaw  is  god!  Balaw  is  god!”  and 
old  Gamaw  fell  down  with  the  rest 
Balaw  looked  at  them  with  a  patient 
frown,  as  a  man  looks  at  willful  foolish 
beasts.  There  was  no  help.  Grovel 
they  would;  worship  they  would;  even 
his  father  and  his  mother.  .  .  .  Balaw 
felt  himself  in  a  vast  world  <ilone.  .  .  . 

Then  his  eyes  found  Daroo. 

Daroo  had  not  made  him  god.  Alone 
of  them  all  she  stood  before  him,  and 
her  eyes  shone,  and  she  smiled.  Then 
Balaw  laughed,  and  came  to  her  and 
took  her  hand,  and  they  two  stood  to¬ 
gether,  while  from  the  ground  about 
them  rose  the  chorus,  “Balaw  is  god!” 
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And  all  his  life  he  was.  But  that  be 
ever  believed  it  one  doubts. 

•  *•*** 

For  one  moment  the  sun  broke 
through  the  cloud-drift,  and  the 
scarred  stone  stood  sharp  and  clear  in 
the  light. 

“Horrors!”  said  some  one.  Celia 
bad  come  at  speed,  and  into  the 
luncheon  basket.  Her  hair  was  over 
her  eyes  like  strands  of  gold  across  a 
summer  sky.  “Where  have  you  been?” 
said  Celia. 


“I’ve  been  here  through  four  thou¬ 
sand  years,”  said  I. 

“You  must  want  your  lunch,”  said 
Celia’s  mother. 

“I’m  not  sure  that  It  wasn’t  five 
thousand,”  I  said  thoughtfully. 

“You  are  immensely  old,  of  course,” 
said  Celia. 

And  then  we  began  to  be  futile.  I 
suppose  they  bad  not  learned  the  way 
of  that  when  Balaw  was  god  on  the 
hills.  Poor  creatures! 


DREAMS. 

(From  Macmillan's  Magazine.) 

Nay!  Let  them  dream  their  dream  of  perfect  love; 

It  is  the  sweetest  feeling,  the  most  fair. 

This  fiower-like  joy  that  blooms  in  the  soft  air 

Of  youth’s  bright  heart,  with  Hope’s  blue  heaven  above. 

Breathe  naught  of  disenchantment;  do  not  bring 
IMisgiving  to  the  bliss  of  blended  souls. 

The  while  Life’s  brimming  river  golden  rolls 

Through  primrose-lighted  uplands  of  the  Spring. 

The  blossoms  of  Eternity  lie  furled 
In  the  dim  kindling  buds  of  dreams  that  keep 
A  fluttering  pulse  within  Time’s  broken  sleep; 

Dreams  are  not  idle;  dreams  have  saved  the  world. 

And  therefore  to  the  many  heights  afar 
Our  lowland  eyes  that  yearn  and  dream  we  lift. 

And  to  the  isle-like  mists  that  round  them  drift. 

And  to  the  moon  and  to  the  morning  star. 
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OW  and  then  a  renewal  of 
acquaintance  with  the  great 
romances  of  literature  is  a 
good  palliative  for  the  dis¬ 
ordered  taste  produced  by  too  exclusive 
perusal  of  current  fiction.  Nor  does  it 
follow  that  current  fiction  has  an  ill 
influence.  The  return  to  old  friends  in 
the  fiction  corner  of  the  library  shelf 
is  in  many  ways  similar  to  an  excur¬ 
sion  to  old  companions  whom  the  cur¬ 
rents  of  busy  life  have  carried  away. 
There  is  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  environment  of  every  day. 
The  old-time  friendship  lives  in  the 
memory  as  something  better  and  truer. 
The  unlovely  elements  in  the  natures 
of  those  who  are  constantly  nearby 
become  accentuated  to  disproportion, 
while  distance,  whether  of  time  or 
space,  idealizes.  When  the  old  friend 
has  been  found,  the  joy  of  meeting 
glosses  over  the  very  defects  in  him 
which  had  become  so  disagreeable  in 
the  daily  companion,  and  the  more 
lasting  qualities  which  command  affec¬ 
tion  and  admiration  shine  clearly.  The 
reunion  is  short-lived,  but  it  changes 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  return  to  the 
daily  surroundings  is  made  under 
happy  auspices.  It  is  some  time  before 
the  ordinary  environment  becomes  in 
need  again  of  rehabitation. 


If  the  historical  romances  of  the 
current  output  (output  is  the  word) 
seem  to  miss  the  inspiration  expected 
within  their  pages.  If  the  Cardinal  and 
the  cavaliers  and  the  court  favorites 
appear  to  lack  reality,  just  put  the 
popular  volume  one  side  and  call  up 
the  shades  of  D’Artagnan  and  Athos 
and  PorthoB  and  Aramis.  Take  down 


the  six  volumes  and  start  with  the 
Gascon  youth,  mounted  on  his  yellow 
pony  and  bound  for  the  court  of  Lxjuis 
XIII.  Romance  will  have  lost  some 
of  its  power  over  him  who  stops  short 
of  the  silent  march  of  the  prisoner, 
clothed  in  black,  masked  with  a  visor 
of  polished  steel  and  following  at  six 
paces  behind  the  governor  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  L’Isle  de  Ste.  Marguerite. 
When  the  captain  of  the  musketeers 
dies  on  the  battlefield  with  the  baton 
of  a  marechal  of  France  in  his  hand, 
the  lover  of  romance  is  ready  to  sit 
back  with  closed  eyes  and  give  himself 
to  dreams,  which  only  take  cognizance 
of  the  greater  virtues  and  vices,  friend¬ 
ships  and  hatreds,  the  simplicity  of 
nobility  and  the  intricacy  of  intrigue 
which  concerns  itself  with  high  stakes. 
An  appreciation  of  the  value  of  char¬ 
acter  is  an  inevitable  lesson  taught, 
perhaps  unwittingly,  by  the  romancer, 
whose  world  is  too  far  from  the  petty 
to  have  patience  with  all  that  which 
does  not  count  in  the  larger  affairs  of 
men. 

*  •  * 

When  Robert  Hichens  wrote  “The 
Garden  of  Allah,’’  he  won  an  audience, 
to  which  none  of  his  previous  stories, 
despite  their  delineation  of  character, 
their  occasional  brilliancy  of  style  and 
the  fascination  of  an  orchid  atmos¬ 
phere,  had  made  a  successful  appeal. 
His  new  story,  “The  Call  of  the 
Blood’’  (Harper  and  Brothers),  makes 
its  own  distinct  appeal.  Some  of  his 
friends  express  a  disappointment,  feel¬ 
ing,  as  they  do,  that  the  new  appeal 
fails  before  the  last.  But  that  is  hard¬ 
ly  a  just  criticism.  Sicily  with  its 
laughter  and  its  sadness  of  the  sun. 
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Its  tarantellas  and  its  tragedies,  cannot 
vie  with  the  eloquence  and  the  mystery 
of  the  African  desert.  The  heart- 
compelling  romance  which  runs  its  dire 
course  in  the  shadow  of  Aetna  is  told 
with  an  art  that  is  exquisite  in  its 
influence  upon  the  reader.  There  is 
a  noble  strain  in  the  tragedy,  for  all 
the  fatalism  which  is  seldom  pleasing 
to  Anglo-Saxon  natures.  To  under¬ 
stand  Hermione  with  her  straightfor¬ 
ward  English  attitude  toward  men  and 
women  does  not  obscure  the  regret  that 
she  should  have  been  so  blind  as  to 
leave  her  Sicilian  honeymoon  to  nurse 
the  man  who  had  been  her  intellectual 
chum.  The  sacrifice  which  she  made  to 
that  friendship  awakens  a  readiness  to 
reproach  the  man’s  acceptance  of  such 
service.  As  for  Maurice,  left  in  the 
Casa  del  Prete,  on  the  island  mountain¬ 
side,  and  feeling  within  his  veins  the 
call  of  the  blood  of  his  Sicilian  grand¬ 
mother  to  forsake  his  English  inherit¬ 
ance,  an  irresistible  interest  attaches 
to  his  downfall,  without,  however, 
arousing  much  compassion.  Pity  re¬ 
mains  for  Maddalena,  the  unlettered 
and  pretty  daughter  of  the  peasant 
fisherman.  She  never  meant  to  forget 
her  Madonna,  and  at  the  bar  of  intel¬ 
lectual  responsibility  she  hardly  de¬ 
serves  arraignment.  A  Sicilian  peasant 
girl,  to  whom  such  a  love  as  that  of 
Maurice  chanced  to  come,  lacks  ade¬ 
quate  weapons  of  protection.  The 
story  possesses  art  and  vitality  alike 
in  high  degree. 

*  *  * 

Sometimes  a  nervous  tension  is  felt 
when  the  demand  for  serious-minded 
attention  is  prolonged  more  than  about 


so  far.  In  fact,  we  would  be  confessed¬ 
ly  dull  creatures  were  we  to  be  for¬ 
ever  impatient  of  the  man  who  loves 
intellectual  frivolity  commingled  with 
scholarly  learning.  But  to  express 
such  an  idea  as  this  in  words  recalling 
the  shades  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
might  resemble  the  efforts  of  circus 
elephants  amusing  their  audience  with 
an  attempt  to  engage  in  a  dreamy 
waltz.  And  then  it  might  not. 

«  *  « 

The  London  wit,  who  declared  that 
questions  were  never  indiscreet  but 
that  answers  sometimes  were,  may 
have  been  wise.  If  so,  he  must  have 
loathed  the  simple  life.  At  any  rate, 
in  a  complex  social  atmosphere  few 
indiscretions  of  speech  are  committed 
by  those  who  refrain  from  asking 
questions  unless  they  have  previous 
knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
answers  sought.  It  is  mere  naivete  to 
insist  that  the  proper  reason  for  a 
question  is  a  desire  for  information. 
When  a  question  is  put,  its  justification 
lies  in  its  ability  to  make  the  person,  to 
whom  it  is  put,  wonder  why  it  was 
asked.  Otherwise,  how  would  the  na¬ 
tions  be  gay? 

*  *  * 

There  is  really  little  reason  in 
humor,  provided  it  has  a  reason  for 
existence.  The  reason  why  this  is  so 
is  that  nothing  is  more  delightful  than 
a  spontaneity  which  can  avoid  rational 
analysis  in  an  entertaining  manner 
without  being  so  crude  as  to  be  down¬ 
right  witty.  This  thought  cannot  be 
pursued  much  further  without  landing 
now'here.  And  nobody  wishes  to  arrive 
there. 
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and  unexpected  increase  in  the  Bank  forts  to  renew  the  biiis  which  they  then 
of  Engiand  rate  to  6  per  cent,  an-  negotiated.  The  situation  in  all  the 
nounced  on  Friday  morning,  startled  financial  centers  has  resulted  in  an  in- 
the  entire  financial  world.  Not  since  crease  in  the  money  rate  which  it  seems 
the  Baring  panic  in  the  early  90’s  had  unlikely  will  be  reduced  for  many 
such  an  extraordinary  occurrence  months  to  come,  uniess  some  hitherto 
shocked  the  financial  markets.  For-  unsuspected  supply  of  money  be  found, 
innately,  this  time  the  advance  was  not  As  a  rule,  a  great  demand  for  a  corn- 
due  to  the  imminent  failure  of  a  fi-  modify  brings  out  such  unsuspected 
nancial  house  of  world-wide  import-  resources  from  every  nick  and  corner, 
ance,  but  was  due  rather  to  the  extra-  but  in  case  of  a  money  stringency  the 
ordinary  demand  for  gold,  both  from  result  is  frequently  different,  in  that, 
this  country  and  Egypt,  which  con-  because  of  the  reduction  of  credit,  the 
fronted  the  Bank  of  England  with  the  tendency  becomes  pronounced  among 
unpleasant  possibility  of  a  serious  im-  the  people  at  large  to  hoard  their  cash 
pairment  of  its  reserve  capital.  I  say  rather  than  let  it  out  into  the  uncer- 
fortunately,  although  the  fact  that  the  tain  channels  of  trade.  This  hoarding 
advance  in  the  rate  was  not  due  to  the  of  money,  fortunately,  has  not  yet  set 
difficulties  of  any  particular  house  is  in,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  it  wili, 
perhaps  an  unfortunate  matter  rather  The  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence, 
than  a  fortunate  one.  It  would  cer-  however,  makes  it  clear  that  we  have 
talnly  indicate  that  the  demand  for  reached  a  point  where  credits  cannot 
money  in  the  entire  world  has  reached  well  be  strained  further  without  seri- 
a  stage  where  even  so  resourceful  and  ous  damage, 
old-established  a  concern  as  the  Bank  •  «  « 

of  England  finds  itself  practically  un-  The  great  cry  in  Wall  street  during 
able  to  cope  with  the  demand.  Unless  previous  periods  of  stringency  during 
there  should  be  a  great  Increase  in  the  j^st  two  years  has  been  for  Treas- 
production  of  gold,  it  is  difficult  to  see  ury  and  Secretary  Shaw  has  hlther- 
where  the  increased  demands  next  year  jq  }{iQ(]iy  consented  to  help  the  dis- 
for  credit  from  business  and  speculative  tressed  speculative  element,  even 
quarters  will  find  a  sufficient  amount  though  he  pretended  that  his  aid  was 
of  money.  That  the  stringency  Is  intended  only  for  the  business  inter- 
worldwide  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  ests.  But  the  Secretary  now  finds  him- 
even  Paris,  with  Its  accumulated  sav-  gg|f  .jjj  embarrassing  position.  With 
Ings  of  the  people,  amounting  to  mill-  only  something  like  $35,000,000  avail- 
ions  of  dollars,  is  unwilling  to  extend  able  in  the  Treasury,  he  fears  to  lose 
its  aid,  except  on  rather  harsh  terms,  control  of  this  amount  at  this  time  for 
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various  reasons.  One  of  these  is  that 
further  stringency  and  more  serious 
trouble  may  be  expected  in  the  spring, 
and  if  he  should  now  put  out  his  re¬ 
serve  fund  there  would  be  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon  in  such  a  contingency 
later  on.  Furthermore,  any  deposit  of 
large  sums  or  any  great  relief  to  the 
money  market  would  unquestionably 
result  in  lower  money  rates  here,  and 
consequently  in  a  rise  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  such  a  point  as  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  exports  of  gold.  This,  of  course, 
would  result  in  offsetting  whatever 
benefit  might  accrue  to  the  market 
from  Treasury  relief.  The  situation 
is  considered  a  critical  one  by  most  of 
the  large  banking  interests  in  this  city 
as  well  as  in  London,  and,  so  far  as 
can  now  be  predicted,  there  is  only  one 
method  of  release,  and  that  is  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  stock  market.  When  this 
liquidation  will  set  in,  and  how  far  it 
will  have  to  go  before  its  object  is  ac¬ 
complished,  it  is  impossible  to  tell. 
That  a  bull  movement,  such  as  was 
undertaken  during  the  first  weeks  of 
November,  cannot  possibly  result  in 
anything  but  disaster  is  generally  ad¬ 
mitted. 

«  *  * 

The  effect  of  the  November  elections 
throughout  the  country  on  the  stock 
market  and  on  business  in  general  was 
somewhat  different.  The  fact  that 
radicalism,  as  represented  by  a  number 
of  gubernatorial  candidates  in  various 
States,  is  making  pronounced  progress 
shocked  the  conservative  speculators 
in  the  stock  market  and  resulted  in  a 
decline  of  prices  where  an  advance 
had  been  looked  for.  The  attempt  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  rebuke  the 
radicalism  of  Hearst  was  not  exactly 
successful.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet  have  taken 
as  a  lesson  from  this  campaign  the  in¬ 
junction  to  be  even  more  radical  than 
they  have  been  during  the  first  years 
of  the  current  administration.  This  is 
shown  by  the  petition  for  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company, 
which  represents  the  first  step  in  a 
suit  started  by  the  United  States.  This 


suit  is  based  in  part  on  the  old  Sher¬ 
man  anti-trust  act,  but  some  new 
points  are  raised.  So,  for  instance, 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  sued,  not 
only  because  of  its  control  of  a  large 
percentage  of  the  oil  business,  but, 
mainly,  because  as  a  common  carrier 
it  controls  the  pipe  lines  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  Furthermore,  another  point  is 
raised  that  the  election  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  Standard  Oil  interests  as  di¬ 
rectors  on  railroad  boards  is  per  se 
evidence  of  a  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade,  because  the  influence  of 
Standard  Oil  representatives  on  rail¬ 
road  boards  would  be  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  advantages  in  the 
way  of  rates,  etc.,  for  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  Should  this  case  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  its  influence  will  be  far- 
reaching,  and  will  cast  doubt  on  the 
legality  of  such  other  combinations  as 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company 
and  other  prominent  examples  of  mo¬ 
nopoly. 

*  «  « 

So  far  from  being  warned  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  election,  the  influential 
financiers  of  New  York  and  other  cen¬ 
ters  have  apparently  been  but  awaiting 
the  end  of  the  political  campaign  to 
put  into  effect  further  schemes  for  the 
enlargement  of  their  power,  which  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  defiance  of  the 
principles  of  corporation  control  which 
are  in  process  of  adoption  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Reference  is  here  made 
to  the  elimination  of  Stuyvesant  Fish 
from  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  at  the  bidding 
of  E.  H.  Harriman.  A  more  flagrant 
abuse  of  individual  power  has  seldom 
been  witnessed  in  this  country.  It  Is 
doubtful  where  an  act  intrinsically 
wrong  can  produce  results  favorable 
to  the  wrongdoer.  Whether  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Illinois  Central  by  E.  H. 
Harriman  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Illinois  stockholders  is,  at  least, 
also  doubtful.  Mr.  Harriman’s  reputa¬ 
tion  before  has  not  been  one  of  con- 
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sideration  for  the  stockholders  of  com¬ 
panies  controlled  by  himself. 

*  •  • 

In  addition  to  money  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  financial  markets,  this 
struggle  between  conservatism  and 
radicalism  can  hardly  result  in  stabil¬ 
ity  of  financial  affairs.  Unrest  among 
laboring  classes,  determination  of 
capitalists  to  maintain  their  advantage, 
dissatisfaction  of  large  parts  of  the 
people  not  identified  with  either  one 
of  these  sections,  will  probably  result 
in  a  political  struggle  which,  sooner  or 
later,  will  upset  the  financial  equilib¬ 
rium.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
country  has  now  been  enjoying  a  period 
of  constantly  increasing  prosperity,  the 
effect  of  such  a  struggle  can  be  only 
one  unfavorable  to  present  conditions. 
Only  with  the  general  situation,  po¬ 
litical,  financial,  commercial  and  agri¬ 
cultural,  at  its  very  best,  can  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  prosperity  be 
expected.  That,  however,  a  depression 
can  only  be  temporary,  even  if  it 
should  last  a  number  of  years,  is  cer¬ 
tain.  The  ultimate  destiny  of  this 
country  is  for  better  things,  but  the 
cautious  sailor  reefs  bis  sails  when 
he  scents  an  approaching  storm. 

*  •  * 

Present  speculation  in  many  varie¬ 
ties  of  mining  securities  has  led  to 
some  disquietude  among  conservative 
financiers  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
market  for  such  stocks  may  be  ex¬ 
tended.  What  guide  the  public  can 
have  in  the  purchase  of  mining  shares 
is  a  question,  because  it  is  hardly  suf¬ 


ficient  to  Inform  prospective  investors 
that  they  should  consult  only  the  abso¬ 
lute  cost  of  producing  the  metal.  Such 
information  is  difficult  to  obtain,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  case  of  mines  of  low- 
grade  ore.  That  scientifically  con¬ 
ducted  enterprise  may  reduce  the  haz¬ 
ard  of  mining  investment  to  compara¬ 
tive  insignificance  is  the  belief  of 
many  successful  mining  proprietors.  It 
remains,  however,  that  the  old  rule  of 
but  one  paying  mine  to  every  three 
hundred  enterprises  has  not  been  sett 
aside  In  recent  experience.  The  re¬ 
turns  have  been  so  large  where  the 
speculation  has  turned  out  well  that 
the  speculative  attraction  evades  ef¬ 
forts  to  minimize  it  in  the  eyes  of  »the 
general  public,  which  seldom  takes  into 
consideration  that  the  market  price  of 
the  metal  may  mean  ample  justifica¬ 
tion  at  one  level  and  a  loss  at  another 
level.  Fluctuaition  In  price  levels  in 
the  metal  markets  plays  fully  as  large 
a  part  in  the  value  of  a  mine  as  does 
the  grade  of  ore  mined.  But  the  current 
speculation  seems  to  have  exceeded  or¬ 
dinary  bounds  so  far  that  the  effect  of 
the  volume  of  this  investment  upon 
general  conditions  has  excited  some  ap¬ 
prehension  among  conservative  observ¬ 
ers.  The  extension  of  credit,  the 
amount  of  money  needed  for  moving 
fall  crops  and  the  real  estate  specula¬ 
tion  in  and  around  New  York  hardly 
reconcile  shrewd  judgment  to  an  ap¬ 
proval  of  still  further  tendencies  (to¬ 
ward  tight  money. 

Rdwabd  Stuart. 
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ING  CARLOS’S  latest  revolver 
feat  in  knocking  out  the  ace 
of  diamonds  at  a  distance  of 
30  feet,  and  then  sending 
five  successive  bullets  through  the  tiny 
hole  made  by  his  first  shot,  reminds 
one  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  master, 
the  revolver  is  as  deadly  in  its  pre¬ 
cision  as  the  most  up-to-date  rifle  in 
the  bands  of  a  King’s  prize  winner. 

When  King  Carlos  of  Portugal  was 
spending  a  few  days  in  Paris  before 
his  last  visit  to  England  he  performed 
some  astonishing  feats  with  a  revolver 
at  a  meeting  of  the  “Pistolet”  Club. 
At  a  distance  of  20  yards  he  knocked 
over,  one  after  another,  sixteen  small 
dolls,  and  put  twelve  successive  balls 
in  the  body  of  a  ‘Tunning  rabbit,”  and 
at  30  yards,  using  a  .44  revolver,  he 
fired  twelve  shots  within  twenty-eight 
seconds  at  a  target  representing  a  man 
in  profile,  and  every  bullet,  if  the 
target  had  been  human,  would  have 
gone  through  the  heart. 

A  favorite  pastime  of  King  Carlos  is 
to  stand  beside  the  salt  lake  at  Obidos, 
and  as  the  fish  rise  fire  at  them  with 
his  revoiver,  almost  invariably  killing 
them  before  they  can  disappear  be¬ 
neath  the  surface;  while,  as  evidence 
that  His  Majesty  is  equally  expert  with 
the  rifle,  on  one  occasion  when  driving 
at  a  rapid  rate  he  killed  a  running  deer 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away  with 
a  shot  behind  the  ear. 


The  directors  of  a  bank  had  engaged 
the  services  of  a  watchman,  who  came 
well  recommended,  but  did  not  seem 
over-experienced.  The  chairman,  there¬ 
fore,  sent  for  him  to  post  him  up  a 
bit,  and  began: 


‘‘James,  this  is  your  first  job  of  this 
kind,  isn’t  it?" 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Your  duty  must  be  to  exercise 
vigilance." 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“Be  careful  how  strangers  approach 
you.” 

“I  will,  sir.” 

“No  stranger  must  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  bank  at  night  under  any 
pretext  whatever.” 

“No,  sir.” 

“And  our  manager — he  is  a  good 
man,  honest,  reliable  and  trustworthy; 
but  it  will  be  your  duty  to  keep  your 
eye  on  him.” 

“But  it  wili  be  hard  to  watch  two 
men  and  the  bank  at  the  same  time.” 

“Two  men — how?” 

“Why,  sir,  it  was  only  yesterday  that 
the  manager  called  me  in  for  a  talk, 
and  Ge  said  you  were  one  of  the  best 
men  in  London,  but  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  keep  both  eyes  on  you,  and 
let  the  directors  know  if  you  hung 
around  after  hours.” 

’The  man  with  the  bronzed  face  and 
the  rolling  eye  was  enthralling  his 
friends  when  Mr.  Button  entered  just 
in  time  to  hear  him  say: 

“And  so  my  ship  went  down  with  all 
hands.” 

“Went  down?”  queried  Mr.  Button, 
excitedly;  “but  where  were  you?” 

“I  was  in  the  captain’s  cabin  at  the 
time,”  said  the  bronzed  one.  “We 
sank,  slowly  but  surely,  and  scarcely 
a  ripple  was  left  to  mark  the  spot.” 

“How  sad!”  said  Mr.  Button.  “But 
still,  I  suppose  you  forced  your  way 
out  of  the  cabin  and  managed  to  swim 
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ashore,  eh?  Or  were  you  taken  off  by 
a  passing  vessel?” 

“No,  I  wasn’t,”  said  the  bronzed  one; 
“I  Just  stood  where  I  was.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Mr.  Button,  seri¬ 
ously;  "you  say  you  were  locked  in  a 
cabin  and  made  no  effort  to  escape, 
and  yet  here  you  are  safe  and  sound 
before  us!  Is  this  a  tale  of  the  horse 
marines?” 

“Not  exactly,”  said  the  salt;  “it’s  a 
tale  of  the  submarines.  That  was  the 
sort  of  ship  I  was  aboard.” 

*  *  • 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland  told  the  fol¬ 
lowing  story  of  Walt  Whitman: 

“When  my  book  on  the  Gypsies  ap¬ 
peared,  I,  knowing  that  it  would  in¬ 
terest  him,  gave  him  a  copy,  in  which 
I  had  written  a  short  complimentary 
poem,  and,  mindful  of  the  great  and 
warm  gratitude,  which  he  had  declared 
regarding  my  brother  Henry,  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  not  write  for  me  a 
few  original  verses,  though  it  were 
only  a  couplet,  in  the  copy  of  ‘Leaves 
of  Grass’  which  he  had  sent  to  my 
brother.  His  reply  was  a  refusal,  at 
which  I  should  not  have  felt  hurt,  had 
it  been  gently  worded  or  civilly  eva¬ 
sive,  but  his  reply  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  never  did  anything  of  the  kind 
except  for  money.  His  exact  words 
then  were,  'Sometimes  when  a  fellow 
says  to  me,  “Walt,  here’s  ten  or  five 
dollars — ^write  me  a  poem  for  it,”  I  do 
so.’  And  then  seeing  a  look  of  dis¬ 
appointment  or  astonishment  in  my 
face,  he  added:  'But  I  will  give  you 
my  photograph  and  autograph,’  which 
he  did.” 


unwelcome  news  never  reaches  him. 
No  one  dares  to  come  before  him  and 
speak  the  unpleasing  words.  So,  for 
example,  it  is  said  that  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  President  McKinley  was  never 
brought  to  his  knowledge;  and  the 
’Turkish  Ambassador  in  the  United 
States  is  said  to  be  still  accredited  to 
the  murdered  President  Such  is  cur¬ 
rent  gossip — ^probably  exaggerated,  for 
the  election  of  a  new  President  every 
fourth  year  is  perhaps  known  to  the 
Sultan.  It  was  believed  by  some  people 
in  an  exceptionally  good  position  to 
know  that  this  terror  of  bringing  bad 
news  to  the  Sultan  was  one  of  the 
causes — and  not  the  least  important 
cause — of  the  delay  in  considering  and 
answering  the  British  ultimatum  about 
the  Tabah  incident.  What  is  certain  is 
that  no  newspaper  is  permitted  now  to 
publish  such  news  in  Constantinople. 
When  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 
Spain  took  place,  the  papers  had  a  long 
account  of  the  ceremonial;  but  the 
bomb  that  was  thrown  and  the  havoc 
that  was  wrought  were  not  mentioned; 
three  little  asterisks  at  the  proper 
point  in  the  narrative  represented  the 
attempted  assassination.  Every  one 
soon  knew  what  they  meant,  for  for¬ 
eign  newspapers  come  in  freely  through 
the  foreign  post  offices;  moreover,  the 
merchants  and  financiers  with  whom 
knoweldge  of  the  facts  is  the  necessary 
condition,  of  success  have  their  private 
arrangements  for  receiving  innocent 
telegrams  on  business  matters  which 
convey  a  different  meaning  from  their 
superficial  Import.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  Sultan  Abd-ul-Hamid  is 


It  had  long  been  known  to  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  thing  to  give  the  Sultan  news 
that  he  did  not  like.  •  •  •  Often, 
ks  the  story  goes,  he  hears  nothing 


almost  the  only  man  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  who  has  never  heard  about  the 
bomb  which  was  hurled  at  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  on  their  wedding 


about  Important  events,  because  the  <',.day. — ^From  the  Contemporary  Review. 


